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” the year 1872 the pursuit of pleasure 

and health led me, with a party of 
friends, to Italy. Quitting Venice, after a 
brief stay, we met in the railway train a 
man about thirty years old, whose appear- 
ance at once attracted us. His face and 
manner betokened keen observance, per- 
fect self- possession and habits of refine- 
ment; and it was not long before we learn- 
ed that our fellow-traveler, bound like 
ourselves for Florence, was an artist re- 
turning home after a prolonged professional 
visit to Venice. His conversation, which 
showed habits of independent thought and 
a fine sense of humor, was carried on in a 
low, melodious voice, which might have 
been that of a highly cultured Englishman 
moving in the best circles of society; and 
his general appearance had certainly noth- 
ing distinctively transatlantic. 

It had been our good fortune to fall in 
with several charming companions in our 
journeys, and of these the only four who 
ultimately became friends of standing were 
Americans; so that our discovery of our 
young artist’s nationality gave an impetus 
to the friendly relations which had been 
entered upon, and before our journey’s end 
we seemed to have known each other a 
long time. We parted with an invitation, 
gladly accepted, to visit his studio; and it 
is to this chance meeting and subsequent 
visit that I owe a twelve-years’ acquaint- 
ance with what seems to me the most con- 
scientious and delicately truthful work pro- 
duced in landscape art since the early days 
of Turner. 

In 1872 the work of Henry Roderick 
Newman, for he it was whom I met at 
Venice, had not yet acquired the strength 
and freedom which have since been devel- 
oped, and was scarcely known in England ; 
but the first visit to his studio left no 
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doubt in my mind that here was an entirely 
original artist—one whose method of work 
and manner of looking at nature and art 
were not those generally in vogue, and, 
above all, I was delighted at once with his 
priceless gift of sensibility to feel and power 
to reproduce Italian color in all its purity, 
and his at once humble and high-hearted 
determination to depict, as well as he knew 
how, exactly what he found in nature. He 
had not then acquired the art of treating 
anything broadly—I doubt whether he had 
developed the will to do so—he was even 
deficient in that confidence which is the 
main qualification for rapidly washing in a 
sky, and his water-color work appeared to 
be almost entirely stippled. But here was 
real color; here were real trees and shrubs, 
and rocks, and buildings—landscapes and 
scenes disposed as nature, operated upon by 
man, and art reacted upon by nature, dis- 
pose scenes in Italy. Here were reminis- 
cences of American sketching days—draw- 
ings minutely finished in the open air, with 
no sweep or flash, but with that intense 
earnestness which marked the landscape 
work of the early days of preraphaelitism 
in England, and with results which had an 
unsophisticated charm not easy to define. 
I recall, as vividly as if-I had seen it yester- 
day, an American snow-scene, with an elab- 
orate tracery of trees still bearing autumn- 
tinted leaves. I remember well a picture of 
Catskill Falls, not wholly successful, and 
yet astonishing in the minuteness with 
which the lichen-covered rocks were dis- 
played at the foot of the moving sheet of 
perpendicular water, surmounted by rocks 
and foliage, and I possess and treasure to 
this day a small vignette sketch of Catskill 
River, winding along the vast landscape un- 
der a stormy moonlight sky, which, though 
finished like a miniature, more nearly re- 
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sembles a weird Turner study than any- 
thing I ever saw not from Turner’s own 
hand. 

The work which Newman had recently 
done in Venice was of the most original 
kind. It was not the Venice of the paint- 
ers that one saw in the portfolio of draw- 
ings executed in 1872, but Venice seen and 
transcribed by one who cared lovingly for 
every detail in the natural characteristics of 
the place—one who not only threw his soul 
into the task of transferring the luminous 
tints to paper, but who had evidently hung 
about the intersections of canals in his gon- 
dola, pondering over the strange move- 
ments of the water, and the wonderful 
effects of light and shade and color to be 
found in the reflections. The idiosyncrasy 
which the narrow waterways of Venice take 
on here and there, in consequence of the pe- 
culiar eddying movements of the currents, 
has eluded others, endowed with high skill 
and much artistic cunning of conventional 
kind; but it did not elude Newman even in 
1872, and his Venice drawings and paint- 
ings of that period show that he had brought 
himself to understand once for all those 
dreamlike waters. It was the notably true 
and earnest representation of the Venetian 
canals, as they are, that weighed most with 
me when at first estimating Newman’s work, 
and it is fortunate that he still returns to 
Venice, to go over again, with strengthened 
and widened powers, scenes such as those in 
which he distinguished himself early in his 
career. 

The admiration with which Newman’s 
work inspired me drew me frequently to his 
studio, and I will not disguise that I write 
now as his intimate friend. Indeed I could 
not, if I would, disguise it, for I propose to 
interweave with remarks upon his art, what 
only an intimacy of some years’ standing 
could elicit, to wit, the leading facts of his 
life—facts which must clearly have an in- 
terest for the constantly widening circle of 
those who appreciate his doings as an artist. 

Henry Roderick Newman was born in 
Easton, Washington County, State of New 
York. His father, Dr. Roderick Newman, 
was highly respected in the neighborhood, 
and a great enthusiast in the medical pro- 
fession, particularly in all branches of sur- 
gery, which he practised with great success, 
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performing many operations which, though 
now common enough, were considered al- 
most impossible forty years ago. His wide 
reputation brought him a large practice, 
but the immense distances over which he 
had to spread his visits, and the anxiety of 
the work, added to the severe winter cli- 
mate, eventually broke down his health al- 
together. By the advice of his relatives 
and friends he sold his practice and house, 
and went to live in New York, when his 
second son, Henry, was about eleven years 
of age. In the teeming city, Dr. Newman’s 
skill and pleasant manner soon brought him 
hosts of friends and patients, and his chil- 
dren were enabled by this change of abode 
to obtain higher education in the large 
schools. Henry, who was a delicate lad, 
was often interrupted in his studies by se- 
vere illnesses, but in spite of this he always 
kept at the head of his classes, and in great 
favor with his various masters. 

From his studious turn of mind, his fa- 
ther early formed the plan of educating him 
for his own profession. The boy’s delight 
in botany and chemistry, and his great neat- 
ness of hand, were to his father additional 
proofs of his fitness for this career. But his 
natural temperament was distinctly artistic, 
probably by inheritance from his mother, 
who, ever ready to sympathize with him 
and encourage his aspirations, fostered in 
him a leaning which was, in its nature, an- 
tipathetic to the pursuit of medicine as a 
profession. In the long summer vacations 
which he spent among the Green Moun- 
tains, entirely released from book-work, 
wandering at will on the hillsides, observ- 
ing clouds, sunshine, growth and the myr- 
iad forms which nature takes in that de- 
lightful region, this temperament was de- 
veloped to a still more marked degree, so 
that it became a great trial to him to take 
up the study of medicine. Nevertheless, 
from a strong sense of duty, and to please 
his father, he did so, but only for a short 
time, and always, from the first, with the 
hope and intention of ultimately becoming 
an artist. 

Two years had been passed in hard work 
at this uncongenial profession, and the 
youth was now eighteen years of age, when 
a change was wrought by an event no less 
grave than his father’s death. In the mean- 
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time Henry Newman had made the ac- 
quaintance of several young men who were 
devoted students of art; and, during his 
frequent visits to their studios, Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters” formed the constant 
topic of discussion and argument. One day 
after a warm contest 
over certain passages 
in the first volume of 
that work, one of his 
friends had the har- 
dihood to deny him 
the right to an opin- 
ion on matters of art, 
on the ground that 
he was a doctor, and 
should “ keep to his 
anatomy.” This was 
the turning-point in 
his career; for, fling- 
ing to the other end 
of the room Bell’s 
“Anatomy,” which he 
had in his hand, he de- 
clared then and there 
that he would throw 
physic to the four 
winds, and that art 
should thenceforward 
be his sole aim and 
end in life. He per- 
suaded his mother to 
consent to his giv- 
ing up the study of 
medicine —at all events for one year— 
promising that if in that time he had not 
made palpable progress in art he would 
return to his medical work. Although this 
turn of events was at first not unfraught 
with grief to the newly-made widow, she 
wisely saw that it would be best to yield 
the point; but one condition she made, 
namely, that he should support himself by 
his drawings during the year of probation. 
Putting together his painting traps and 
a few clothes he started for Stockbridge, 
Berkshire county, which is to American 
landscape painters what Burnham Beeches 
is to English painters. In a few days he had 
settled himself in a small room. Through 
the kindness of friends he had disposed of 
a few drawings before leaving New York, 
and thus had a very small sum in hand on 
which to start his solitary housekeeping. 
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From a photograph by F. Guidi, Florence. 
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After six months of hard work, much se- 
vere privation, and almost constant strug- 
gle against ill-health, he was begged by his 
mother to return to New York, to help her 
in the final settlement of his father’s affairs. 
The highly-finished studies and sketches 
which were the result 
of the summer’s con- 
stant work were re- 
ceived with great fa- 
vor; and by the sale 
of these he was ena- 
bled to keep steadily 
on through his year 
of probation. At the 
end of this term, his 
mother gave her free 
and entire consent to 
his relinquishing de- 
finitively the career 
of Medicine for that 
of Art. After another 
summer’s work among 
the Green Mountains, 
Newman returned to 
New York, where he 
began teaching, at 
one time undertaking 
a large class in the 
School of Design for 
Women, at the Coo- 
per Institute. 

The constant and in- 
tensely hard and try- 
ing work proved too much for his deli- 
cate constitution, and at length an attack’ 
of fever, followed by nervous prostration, 
obliged him to resign his appointment in 
New York. He then went to live at Stock- 
bridge, taking with him his mother, who 
from this time entirely depended upon him 
for support. 

The earnest thoroughness of the young 
artist, and his devotion to his craft, gained 
him many fast friends, among whom were 
Mrs. Samuel Hooper (who possesses many 
of his early studies, as well as several of his 
later pictures) and her daughter, the late 
Miss Alice Hooper, of Boston. Emerson 
and several other men of note and position 
also interested themselves in his early ca- 
reer. 

On the death of Mrs. Newman, in 1868, 
her son, whose health had by this time 
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become completely shattered, was advised 
to quit New York for the winter and try 
Florida. In that delightful region he de- 
voted himself with what strength he had 
to painting diligently. The picturesque 
streets of St. Augustine and the abundant 
wild- flowers in the spring provided him 
with an endless variety. Some of the 


studies made at this period of his artistic 
growth mostly unfinished ones—which he 
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had kept as remembrances, were selected 
by Mr. Ruskin, among other examples, to 
illustrate at Sheffield the method Mr. New- 
man had pursued in his early work. 

Mr. Newman returned north in the early 
summer of 1869 but little better in health, 
and, after spending the next winter with 
friends near New York, he was advised by 
his physicians, as the only chance of pro- 
longing his life, to go abroad. He arrived 
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CORNER OF MR. NEWMAN’S STUDIO AT FLORENCE 


in France, rested at Fontainebleau a few 
weeks, painting, of course, all the hours he 
possibly could, and got to Paris just before 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. 


Princess Orloff, to whom he had an in- 
troduction, interested herself in procuring 


for him an interview with M. Gérome, 
whose class in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
he had long before determined to join, if 
possible. He had never had any instruc- 
tion whatever. On seeing his drawings, 
and notably one of an old peasant woman 
standing in full sunlight, M. Gérome at 
once admitted him to his class. But 
much excitement about the war began to 
prevail. Newman spent three weeks only 
in the school, and during this time he 
never even saw the master again. So, 
finding that he was likely to obtain no 
instruction whatever, he gave up the in- 
tention of continuing in the Beaux Arts, 
and left Paris for Chartres, where greater 
quiet reigned. 

Here he worked nearly two months, mak- 
ing numerous careful studies of the beau- 
tiful Cathedral and quaint old streets, and 
some of these drawings and studies were 
still in his portfolio when I fell in with him 
in 1872. 


The war excitement, spreading far and 
wide, finally rendered it undesirable for him 
to remain longer in France, and, returning 
to Paris, he journeyed on to Switzerland. 
This gave him a thorough change of sub- 
ject and color, and prepared his eyes for the 
transcendent beauties of Italy. 

Reaching Florence in September, 1870, 
with the intention of going farther south 
for the winter, he was so completely en- 
tranced by the exquisite beauty of the place 
that, in spite of the cold winter climate and 
his persistent ill-health, he lingered on, ever 
working at his painting, and unable to tear 
himself away. After a severe attack of ill- 
ness in the spring of 1871, he was advised 
to try Venice, where he could paint in a 
gondola all day long. Acting on this ex- 
cellent advice, he found his health soon 
considerably improved; and this no doubt 
influenced the character of his Venetian 
work. 

It was the series of studies now begun, 
and already referred to above, which first 
brought his name before a wider public. 
From this time his progress was marked 
and rapid; his work began to lose a certain 
hardness and dryness which, in its youth- 
ful phase, detracted much from its merit, 
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though, in fact, the natural results of his 
faithful endeavors to depict things exactly 
as they met his eye, and his unwillingness 
to allow any thought of mere prettiness to 
enter into his work. 

The development and growth of mind 
consequent on his study and observation of 
the best works of the early masters, which 
since his arrival in Italy he had had con- 
stantly before him, served to fix and define 
partially-formed methods of study and exe- 
cution. The indigenous poetry of Venice 
seems to have become rapidly a part of him 
and hence of his work; and his range of 
subjects embraced not only technical details 
of form, but also varied atmospheric effects. 
Perspective, from his long years of patient 
study, had become nearly second nature, en- 
abling him to draw with rapidity and accu- 
racy the delicate curves of boats and sails, 
and intricate details in architecture. The 
brilliant and pure colors of the sails of the 
Venetian fishing-boats, with their reflections 
in the limpid lagoons—the glow of sunset 
and pale, tremulous dawn unvitiated by fac- 
tory smoke—here impressed him again with 
what for a time he had neglected, in his 
eager endeavor after the faithful translation 
of form; for now, what he had read and 
taken as his early guide in the works of Mr. 
Ruskin, came back to him in Venice, and 
consolidated once for all what is now his 
distinctive characteristic, namely, the pro- 
duction of high pictorial effect by contrast- 
ing masses of pure color. It was not only 
with this consolidation of method that he 
returned to his quarters in Florence, but 
also with greatly improved health; for he 
now found it possible to work out of doors, 
even in winter. The endless architectural 
subjects in which the beautiful old Tuscan 
capital abounds afforded him constant oc- 
cupation, and the gracious combination of 
the works of nature and art attains no 
higher results than in that city of marble 
slabs, arranged in lovely designs and varie- 
gated by the coloring touch of the atmos- 
phere. 

In 1877 Professor Moore, of Harvard 
College, borrowed a water-color drawing of 
the piazza and fagade of Santa Maria No- 
vella (now the property of Mr. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, of Boston), to show to Mr. 
Ruskin, whom he knew to be much inter- 
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ested in that church. The immediate re- 
sult was the following letter to Mr. New- 
man: 
My Dear Sir: 

I cannot tell you—without more words than 


Simp.on, gth June, 1877. 


I have time to-day to write—how much your 
drawing of Sta. M. Novella has delighted me. 
I have not for many and many a day seen the 
sense of tenderness and depth of color so unit- 
ed—still less so much fidelity and affection 
joined with a power of design which seems to 
me, though latent, very great. To have made 
a poetical harmony of color out of an omnibus 
stand is an achievement all the greater in real- 
ity, because not likely to have been attempted 
with all one’s strength. 


You have only to persevere ; and keep your 


keen perception of natural fact in good train- 
ing by constant reference to the early Floren- 
tine masters. You need not go out of the Ac- 
cademia de’ Belle Arti to find examples of every 
possible loveliness of color and execution—and 
if you can copy a bit of Angelico’s St. Law- 
rence (face or dress), on the right of the Ma- 
donna or left of spectator, in the much injured 
picture with the wonderful carpet—or a bit of 
the wreath of cloud and angel in Botticelli’s 
Coronation of the Virgin—you will never need 
more teaching. I wish you could do those 
three old arches, seen right in front on the left 
of the steps going up to Sta. M. Novella. If 
they are still uninjured and wear their weeds, 
there’s nothing lovelier in Florence. 

Ever with most true hope and sympathy, 

Faithfully yours, 
J. Ruskin. 

This letter was the beginning of a long 
series from Mr. Ruskin, advising the artist 
about his work, and it was at his instance 
that nearly two winters were devoted to 
painting in the Mercato Vecchio, just then 
threatened with what has since come upon 
it—the total demolition and reconstruction 
which the Florentines have not only inflict- 
ed on this ancient centre of their city, but 
are inflicting and threatening far and wide 
in Florence. The three subjects specially 
mentioned in the foregoing letter were all 
undertaken and executed with high success. 
Never were the color and texture of marble 
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more admirably rendered than in the draw- 
ing of the three arches; never did Sandro 
Botticelli find a more sympathetic tran- 
scriber of his subtle coloring and expres- 
sive lines; and never was the effect of Zem- 
pera more completely translated by pure 
water-color than in the half- 

length copy Mr. Newman 

made of Fra. Angelico’s won- 

derful St. Lawrence. The pic- 

ture is opposite me as I write, 

and suffices me as an exam- 

ple of the great and saintly 

Florentine. Among numer- 

ous other elaborate studies 

is one of the ancient Church 

of San Pierino di Buon Con- 

siglio, with its external pul- 

pit, from which Peter Martyr 

preached, and its Luca della 

Robbia /unettz, of which one “\# 
reads in the second number of 
Mr. Ruskin’s “ Mornings in Flo- 
rence :” “ Never pass near the 
market without looking at it, 
and glance from the vegetables 
underneath to Lucca’s leaves 
and lilies, that you may see 
how honestly he was trying to 
make his clay like the garden 
stuff.” This picture is now 
the property of Mrs. John 
Carter Brown, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. An admirable 
drawing, of this period, of the 
column and statue of Abun- 
dance, was secured by Lord 
Spencer, who possesses other 
pictures of Mr. Newman, and 
in addition to the usual pleasure given by 
works of art, derives from them a special 
enjoyment in contemplating them as actual 
bits of Italian landscape carried home to 
London. In connection with these market 
experiences, I may be permitted to retail 
a personal anecdote. The artist estab- 
lished very friendly relations with the va- 
rious stall-keepers, from whom he invari- 
ably received the greatest consideration ; 
they were ever ready to move their wares 
aside and make a place for his camp-stool 
and easel, building barriers of chairs and 
benches to protect him from the too in- 
trusive interest of street boys. On going 
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into the New Market to choose a Christ- 
mas dinner for an old pensioner, at a fish 
stall whose proprietor he did not recog- 
nize, he began to select some fish, but the 
man, who at once recognized him after a 
lapse of several years, remonstrated that 


THE DUOMO DOORWAY, FLORENCE 


From a photograph of a drawing made by Mr. Newman for John Ruskin, Esq. 


See page 532. 


that fish was not good enough for the Si- 
gnore, and fetched a basket from some icy 
region. It appeared that this was one of 
Mr. Newman’s old protectors—one, indeed, 
who had become so devoted to him that 
he had gone the length of offering him his 
daughter in marriage (through friends, of 
course!) the one great recommendation 
being that she was “ quite a Signora,” had 
never lifted her hand to do anything, and 
had never been seen in the Mercato! 

It was about this time that Mr. Newman 
executed for Mrs. J. Carter Brown a large 
water-color picture of Giotto’s Campanile 
from the Piazza delle Pallottole. “The 
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Tower of Giotto is the loveliest of those 
raised on earth, under the inspiration of 
the men who lifted up the Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness,” as Mr. Ruskin says in 
the “Shepherd’s Tower;”’ and the impor- 
tant drawing, which I had the pleasure of 
receiving in England and sending to Mr. 
Ruskin for inspection before it went to its 
owner, was thoroughly worthy of the sub- 
ject. On seeing it, Mr. Ruskin wrote to 
Mr. Newman as follows: 
26th April, 1880. 

“«. , . But what I have chiefly to say is 
that . . . yourdrawing is a most precious record 
of a wonderful scene, and worth any quantity 
of common stuff. Go on quietly—trying always 
for more light precision in drawing and of ex- 
pression of what is old and broken or weather- 
Ever most truly yours, 

J. RusKIN. 


stained. 


This picture was the first of a series of 
large architectural drawings, which mark 
a decided change in Mr. Newman’s style, 
and led up to his later and more important 
works. 

The winter work of 1879-80 was an elab- 


orately faithful drawing in water-color of 
the beautiful Pisano doorway of the Duo- 


mo. Mr. Newman took this with him to 
London, on -his way to America, in the fol- 
lowing summer, and visited Mr. Ruskin at 
Brantwood, with his portfolio. Mr. Rus- 
kin selected several drawings, and wished 
much to possess the Duomo doorway as an 
example for his Sheffield Museum ; but, on 
hearing of the artist’s desire to take it with 
him to America, he wrote the following 
offer : 
Brantwoop, Coniston, 8th July, 1880. 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

In case you bring your Cathedral door back 
with you, I am prepared to give you two hun- 
dred guineas for it for my Sheffield Museum; 
but I should be well pleased that it stayed in 
America if your countrymen will outbid me— 
and that you did another for me when you come 
back. Ever faithfully yours, 

J. RusKIN. 


It is perhaps needless to say that the pic- 
ture stayed in America, where it is now the 
property of Mr. John J. Donaldson, of New 
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York. The replica found its way in due 
course to the hands of Mr. Ruskin; and it 
is worth noting that the kindly barbarians 
who had condemned the doorway to resto- 
ration postponed the work, at the artist’s 
request, in order that he might finish his 
drawing, and have not yet carried out their 
fell design. 

Another large and very careful water- 
color drawing which has found its way into 
an English collection, represents the beau- 
tiful Bigallo, drawn when that building was 
about to be given over to destruction at the 
hands of the restorers. This now priceless 
record of a vanished glory is the property 
of Mr. Doulton. To the same period of 
work belongs a drawing of Or ‘San’ Michele, 
now in the hands of Mrs. Stickney, of Chi- 
cago, an important and highly interesting 
drawing of the Piazza della Signoria, with 
the Palazzo Vecchio, which, with another 
of the Gulf of Spezia, passed into the 
hands of Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago, and 
an exquisitely poetical picture (also in wa- 
ter-colors), entitled “ Santa Maria del Fi- 
ore,” of which Mr. William Duff, of Boston, 
is the happy possessor. A few words con- 
cerning this last will serve to exemplify 
Newman’s way of treating a subject in a 
poetic manner, at once idealistic and real- 
istic. Santa Maria del Fiore is the name of 
Brunelleschi’s Duomo, the central object in 
Florence, to which the lovely Campanile is 
an appanage. St. Mary of the Flower is lit- 
erally seen through a mass of roses, grow- 
ing against a wall of varying height, and so 
disposed that the distant landscape, with 
the cathedral, occupies only about a fifth 
part of the picture, and the spectator looks 
over and beside a lush tangle of rose bush, 
filling the remaining four-fifths of the pic- 
ture with pale yellow blooms and buds of 
all sizes and contours. There is no attempt 
to arrange; the artist has simply chosen his 
point of view to the best advantage, and 
painted the flowery screen-work just as na- 
ture with a bountiful hand had hung it that 
the blaze of too much sunlight might not 
blind her lovers. The rich and massive 
beauty of the flower portion of this picture 
is not typical of the artist’s usual bent in 
combining flower-portraiture with landscape 
art; and, although now and again he may 
throw off some delicate little morsel of ten- 
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der Italian scenery with a spray of hanging 
rosebuds thrown across the view as a Jap- 
anese artist would dispose it on a fan, it is 
from the wild Azemone coronaro that he ob- 
tains the most poetic combinations. 

The love of flowers has not gene- 
rally led to great things in art. The 
exclusive colorists have dealt with 
them apart from any poetic possibili- 
ties, and massed them more or less 
artificially for the purpose of depict- 
ing one aspect only —the color as- 
pect. Hence it is that the delicious 


A FLORENTINE ANEMONE 


From a water-color drawing by Mr. Newman. 


flower and fruit pieces of William Hunt, 
which must ever be esteemed for their 
extraordinary technical qualities, are never 
really pictures in the full sense. The sym- 
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bolist, on the other hand, takes a liking to 
a certain flower, and, having once studied it, 
erects in his mind a convention which shall 
serve for ever after to represent that flower 


—while the Royal Academician usu- 
ally regards the careful treatment of 
flowers in any shape or sense as be- 
neath him. But if we consider for a 
moment that flowers are not indige- 
nous to jugs and baskets, and that 
no two blossoms of the same species 
are, in fact, precisely alike, we shall 
be half way toward the position of the 
genuine lover of flowers, who loves 
them primarily in the landscape, and 
loves them individually. Such is 
their nature, that to be anything they 
must be close to us, and it is obvious- 
ly for this reason that Mr. Newman 
selects foregrounds full of flowers, 
and paints those foregrounds at the 
shortest possible range. Who will 
venture to say that a grassy declivity 
thickly studded with anemones in 
every variety of lovely tint and gra- 
cious line and curve is not a more 
beautiful object than a bundle of the 
same flowers stuck ina jug—even a blue-and- 
white jug? And if more beautiful in fact, 
why not in art? Mr. Newman, at all events 
finds the grassy slope the more beautiful, 
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and, with the perfect service of a true lover, 
he makes an individual portrait of every 
flower he introduces into his picture. The 
Anemone coronaro, which abounds so around 
Florence, is of endless variety in color and 
form, and lends itself to this treatment’ in 
the most beautiful way. Each blossom as 
faithfully rendered by Mr. Newman seems 
to have its own life and passion, and they 
serve to make an interest in the foreground 
at least as fully as the conventional peas- 
ants and gipsies and others usually intro- 
duced by landscape painters, and, to my 
mind, far more naturally. I have heard it 
objected that the introduction of elaborate- 
ly drawn portraits of flowers, of the large 
relative proportions involved in placing 
them in the near foreground of a land- 
scape, makes them unduly important. The 
objection seems to me to be trivial enough: 
the flowers do not dwarf the landscape any 
more in a picture than they do in_ nature, 
or than figures in a foreground do. The 
only solid criticism to which the system 
seems to be open lies in the fact that, while 
the eye is engaged in taking in a landscape, 
it does not note the individual contours 
of flowers in the foreground. But I think 


some eyes can do so; as much depends 
on the width to which the eyelids are hab- 


itually opened. Mr. Newman's eye has a 
more than ordinarily wide range ; but whe- 
ther or not the average eye could take in 
at once in nature all that he puts in a sin- 
gle picture, he certainly makes the picture 
such that there is no difficulty in appre- 
hending its parts together. 

Of the anemone pictures, in which Mr, 
Newman not only attains his best results in 
flower combinations, but also, I think, sur- 
passes all that has been done elsewhere in 
that department of modern art, there are 
good examples in England in the hands 
of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. John Neate and Mr. J. 
B.S. Somers. One of these is particularly 
happy in composition—a number of gay 
anemones scattered over a bankside with all 
the variety of color and line that one might 
see in a bevy of gaily-dressed ladies, and 
rising from the farther slope of the bank, 
to balance and tone down the gaiety of 
the spectacle, stands a single “cypress that 
points like Death’s lean, lifted forefinger.” 
... But the most notable production of 
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this class is the large water-color drawing, 
called “Tuscan Spring,” in the possession 
of Mrs. Marshall O. Field, of Chicago. It 
is an oblong picture, about three feet and a 
half in length, and not more than half that 
height. The undulating limit line of the 
bank forming the foreground, pretty nearly 
bisects the picture diagonally. The por- 
traits of anemones and marguerites lessen 
away toward the verge of the bank in sump- 
tuous variety of tint and line, against a back- 
ground of that light green peculiar to the 
springtide grass of Tuscany. To the right 
in the middle distance widens out the va- 
ried landscape, interspersed with character- 
istic podere, villas, early vine, olive and cy- 
press, the most distant object being the 
noble outline of Morello, rosy in the noon- 
day glow. The low sky which fills the up- 
per part of the picture is of a pearly gray 
stillness, and sky and mountain are thrown 
back by a perfect and representative piece 
of olive and almond tracery—a blossoming 
almond tree, without leaves, being disposed 
at a distance of a few feet from the verge of 
the bank, and an olive tree slightly lower 
down the farther slope. In the extreme 
left-hand upper corner the delicate flesh- 
pink blossoms of the almond stand out 
against the green, gray spiky tracery of the 
olive, and in the centre of the picture a 
branch from the almond tree, whose growth 
is cut off sharply by the limit line of the 
picture, sweeps down and across toward the 
spectator, so as to throw out its blossoms at 
about the same distance from the eye as the 
nearest anemones. It was in this picture, 
with its mastery of composition, perspec- 
tive, draughtsmanship and coloring com- 
bined, that those who had watched the art- 
ist’s progress most earnestly felt that he had 
passed from his apprenticeship and become 
a craftsmaster. 

Year by year Mr. Newman has gradually 
increased in freedom and power of execu- 
tion; and the severe labor of his large 
architectural works had given him such 
strength and surety of hand, that he ac- 
cepted with confidence, in 1881, a commis- 
sion for a large oil-picture of Venice. In 
the autumn of that year he went to Venice 
and began his canvas there, also making 
numerous and elaborate studies for the 
completion of the picture in Florence, thus 
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SAN GIORGIO MAGGIORE AND SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, VENICE 


From a photograph of the drawing by H. R. Newman, of which Mr. Ruskin says at page 539, 
“The Venice is my own Venice.” 


taking up again Venetian work, which had 


been interrupted for some years. The pic- 
ture was exhibited in his studio in Florence 
in December, before passing to its owner's 
hands in America. To my great regret I 
had no opportunity of seeing the work, 
which was the largest (seven feet by five 
feet) that Mr. Newman had then under- 
taken, and which met much enthusiastic 
praise from many hundreds of people who 
saw it in Florence. 

Having seen no more than a remarkably 
clever little body-color sketch for this che/- 
d'euvre, | am fain to avoid its omission 
from the present account of Newman's 
work by borrowing the eyesight of the 
Florence correspondent of the Continental 
Times, published at Geneva, In that jour- 
nal for the 31st of December, 1881, appeared 
the following account: 

“The great artistic event of the last week 
was the reception given by Mr. Henry R. 
Newman at his studio in the Piazza dei 
Rossi, where his magnificent oil painting 
of Venice, was shown on Friday and Sat- 
urday to an immense crowd of friends and 
visitors. Last season I was invited to view 
the picture in water-colors of the Florence 


Cathedral, executed for Mr. Ruskin, whose 
highest praise was bestowed upon it. The 
wonderful accuracy of drawing, combined 
with the exquisite delicacy of color, fine as 
it was, did not prepare me for this totally 
new demonstration of marvelous power, in 
a comparatively fresh direction, for although 
Mr. Newman has painted and studied much 
in Venice, this large and important work 
may be looked upon as quite ‘a new depar- 
ture.’ The canvas is about six feet by four, 
and represents Venice in the full heat and 
throb of a midsummer morning. The sky 
of that peculiar blue filled with diffused 
light, such as is only seen at sea, Over a 
large expanse of level country, or at Ven- 
ice, is touched with feathery clouds which 
indicate a slight upper current of wind. 
The horizon is enveloped in the haze that 
foretells a day of intense and palpitating 
heat. The gondolas and the heavy sails of 
the quaint fishing-boats scarcely move in 
the faint air, and all their reflections, with 
those of the lovely ‘Salute’ church, and the 
tall red campanile of ‘San Giorgio Maggi- 
ore,’ are rendered with a perfectly masterly 
hand. The intense blaze of color of these 
is emphasized by the complete repose of 
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the long stretch of the lagoon on the left 
—a perfect touch of poetry in itself, a sad 
echo of the whole.” 

On the completion of this unwonted ef- 
fort Mr. Newman passed the spring of 1882 
in producing smaller works. For Mr. Rus- 
kin he did two water-color views of the 
Baptistery at Florence. And he also made 
a smaller sized drawing of the Baptistery 
and Bigallo from the steps of the Chapel 
of the Misericordia, as well as numerous 
flower’ pictures, among others, commissions 
for Mrs. Cutter, of Brooklyn, and Mrs. 
King, of Chicago. 

In the autumn he began a great picture 
in water-color which had been sometime in 
contemplation, and which he called “ Italy.” 
This piece, a commission for Mrs. J. J. 
Donaldson, is, to a certain extent, an ideal 
composition, though in all essential par- 
ticulars realistic. - It was executed from 


faithful studies made at San Terenzio in 
the Gulf of Spezia—the loveliest spot in 
the whole Riviera del Levante, famous for 
its connection with the wanderings of the 
mighty and sombre exile Dante, and the 
tragic fate of another antipodal poet and 


exile, Percy Bysshe Shelley. This sump- 
tuous “Italy” of Mr. Newman tells, in the 
glowing language of line and color, the 
story of that “unearthly beauty” which 
weighed so oppressively on the heart of 
Mary Shelley, during the whole visit which 
was fraught for her with such a dire birth 
of calamity. The entire freedom of exe- 
cution which Newman had acquired by the 
time this great work was taken in hand, 
enabled him to portray unerringly the soft- 
ness of hue and the intense brilliancy of 
Italian sunlight, diffused over the sapphir- 
ine waters of the bay, and concentrated in 
the rich lustre of the grapes hanging from 
the arch of the loggia which forms the im- 
mediate foreground. Indeed, the most 
striking technical beauty of the piece is in 
the management of the radiant sunlight 
breaking through the vine-leaves and the 
grapes— caught and echoed by the roses 
disposed in the loggia at the foot of the pic- 
ture—and contrasted with the soft grays of 
the olives on the hill-slope cutting against 
the blue Mediterranean. The castle of 
Lerici forms a picturesque central object ; 
to the right stand the ruins of the convent 
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at which Dante left the manuscript of the 
“Inferno” when he fled into France; and 
between the convent and the horizon line 
is the point at which Shelley’s Torbay-rig- 
ged Don Juan was last seen before the sud- 
den squall came up on that fatal 8th of 
July, 1822, and overwhelmed the frail bark 
with her precious freight of potential po- 
etry and her actual burden of 


“Love and life and light and deity.” 


To the same region of work as this “ Italy” 
belongs a remarkable drawing of the Casa 
Magni, Shelley’s abiding-place at the time 
of his death—the house concerning which 
he wrote to Leigh Hunt: “ We now inhabit 
a white house, with arches, near the town 
of Lerici, on the Gulf of Spezia,”—adding 
for Hunt’s guidance as he sailed past the 
spot: “Cast your eye on the white house, 
and think of us.” This drawing, executed 
for my edition of Shelley’s prose works, 
was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
for the sake of my countrymen I keenly 
regret that neither “Tuscan Spring” nor 
“Italy ” was publicly seen in London. 

Of Mr. Newman’s method of painting it 
remains to say a few words. He is scarcely 
to be termed a theorist; but he has always 
felt strongly the necessity of absolute truth 
in rendering nature, and has met with much 
opposition, and excited some discussion on 
account of his insisting that for absolute 
truth in art-work it is essential to employ 
a natural, and not an zmfosszble, light, such 
as the high north light of the ordinary stu- 
dio. Most pictures find their home on the 
walls of dwelling-rooms, and are seen ina 
side light from ordinary windows ona level 
with the pictures themselves; and on this 
ground Mr. Newman rightly maintains that, 
except for pictures expressly paintéd for 
high - lighted galleries, all landscape and 
flower pieces, should be worked at in the 
open air with only such screen or shelter as 
is positively needed for the artist. To adapt 
them to be fitly seen in rooms, all pictures 
begun under these conditions should be fin- 
ished and carefully gone over indoors ina 
well-lighted, ordinary windowed room, not 
in a high north light, which casts all shad- 
ows and reflections in a false and unusual 
manner. Such being Mr. Newman’s con- 
victions, he works in his house at a large 
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window screened from actual sun-rays sim- 
ply by fine cambric blinds, and sedulously 
avoids north light as cold and depressing. 
The mind of the true artist is influenced 
naturally by the surroundings in which he 
works, and the delicate revelry of pure color 
irradiated by warm sunlight would 
disappear from Newman's work, if he 
followed the usual practice in light- 
ing his workroom. Indeed his lovely 
effects result in great part from a 
sensitiveness so keen that he,habit- 
ually keeps two pictures, at least, in 
hand in order to meet the varying 
conditions of morning and afternoon 
light. 

It is, of course, one of the com- 
monplaces of zsthetic lore, that art 
is not merely an accumulation of de- 
tails, but a just and correct adapta- 
tion of one part to another, so as to 
form a harmonious whole. Those 
who look with an uncultivated eye 
on the uncompromising realisms of 
Newman’s work, might be apt to sup- 
pose that he ignored that common- 
place ; but no greater mistake could 
be made. No man ever took greater 
pains to seek out and bring together 
the best that nature affords, while 
none keeps farther from the other 
extreme of striving for general effect 
to the detriment of truth in detail. 
This latter heresy is a fruitful source 
of dissatisfaction on the part of peo- 
ple who, having bought whole series 
of dashing sketches, caught by the 
glitter of mere cleverness, soon grow 
tired of them, put them aside, and 
are glad to get them eventually out 
of sight. Whereas, those pictures 
which are executed on the sound prin- 
ciples of the early masters, are a constant 
and enduring source of delight, and are al- 
most as inexhaustible a topic of interest as 
nature’s self. 

Mr. Newman is well known in Italy as a 
collector of choice early illustrated books 
of the early Italian printers, and it is from 
the close study of those superb designers, 
with their sustained beauty of line and 
form and harmony of composition, undis- 
turbed by color, that he has been influenced 
in his choice of calm and peaceful phases of 
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nature, rather than those grand effects of 
storm and tempest that are, perhaps, more 
generally affected. 

Another point in which he is well worthy 
of emulation is his choice of only those few 
colors known, by long trial, to be the most 


THREE ARCHES BESIDE STA. MARIA NOVELLA, FLORENCE 
From a photograph of part of a picture by H. R. Newman. 


See letter of Mr. Ruskin, p, 530. 


permanent. He avoids all those brilliant and 
evanescent pigments, manufactured princi- 
pally for the amusement of the amateur, 
who requires to obtain great effects with- 
out labor or real study of technique; and 
the result of his sound but expensive choice 
of material is that works of his, both in oil 
and water-color, of more than twenty years’ 
standing, are still as fresh and unchanged 
as when they came from his hand, resisting 
constant exposure to the brilliant light even 
of Italy. 

Artists and students visiting his studio 
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and examining his work, even when in pro- 
gress, are often at a loss to understand the 
methods by which he obtains his effects. 
But we may apply the old. saying — “‘ The 
only secret is the open secret,” and it is by 
entirely avoiding all commercial mediums 
and eschewing bitumen and its attendant 
evils, that he has secured that permanent 
and delicate brilliancy of tone, which is now 
the characteristic of all his work. 

For the benefit of those readers who have 
not visited the studio of Mr. Newman, it will 
be well to add a few words concerning the 
interesting interior and the approach to it. 
After crossing the Ponte Vecchio to the 
south side of the Arno, and passing the end 
of the Via dei Bardi, made famous in “ Ro- 
mola,” under the shadow of the Palazzo 
Manelli with its memories of Boccaccio, 
you have on your right the still existing 
foundations of the old Convent of the 
Knights Templar, facing the remains of 
one of the fine towers lowered by the decree 
of the Florentine government in olden times, 
with the cinque-cento bronze Bacchus foun- 
tain. Entering Via Guicciardini, you find 


upon your left the Piazza Santa Felicita, 


with its column, where once stood the statue 
of Peter Martyr; and passing under the arch 
of the Vasari corridor, which unites the two 
galleries of the Uffizzi and Pitti, you arrive 
at the primitive little crooked-sided Piazza 
dei Rossi, where Mr. Newman has domes- 
ticated for several years, even his recent 
marriage not having moved him from his 
delightful suite of rooms. It is on Fridays 
that Mr. and Mrs. Newman receive, and 
those who have once been admitted at the 
head of the staircase by the smiling Sandro, 
Mr. Newman’s faithful and worthy Italian 
servant, will not readily forget that ideal 
representation of manly and intelligent ser- 
vice, without whom the studio of the Piazza 
dei Rossi would be shorn of a most notable 
feature. 

After passing with a general impression 
of unostentatious.and refined propriety the 
Japanese bamboos, Australian tree - ferns, 
Alocasia odorata, and Arums at the entry, 
and having quickly taken in the flowery 
satisfaction of the pretty drawing-room 
(for it is amply supplied with flowers at all 
times of the year), the discerning visitor is 
not long in finding on the soft-tinted walls 
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M:. Newman’s two choicest treasures of 
early art—a Madonna and child with saints 
and angels (entirely untouched) by the Si- 
ennese painter, Sano di Pietro, and an ex- 
quisite Madonna and child with St. John, 
of the best period of early Florentine paint- 
ing. A delightful old brass lamp from Ra- 
venna, hanging from the centre of the 
ceiling, and almost covered with delicate 
growth of Morandia, will probably catch 
the visitor’s eye, before he passes into the 
studio propey—the living and working place, 
a large alcoved room, with abundance of 
choice old Persian and Turkish rugs—the 
walls being hung with deep-red Florentine 
satin brocade, with a frieze of creamy white 
cloth, decorated with boughs of olive, paint- 
ed by Mrs. Newman, whose artistic needle- 
work adds not a little to the chastity of 
decoration which characterizes the whole 
abode. In the studio proper pictures find 
no place on the walls. But there is abun- 
dance of color in the shape of deep-toned 
early Italian and Eastern plaques and lustre 
ware, vases of priceless old Chinese Delf 
and Pesaro wares, and blue Chinese and 
Persian bowls, full of anemones and daf- 
fodils or roses, which are always before 
their season in Florence. The connois- 
seur notes in the alcove, filling up the end, 
an old Italian tapestry, and casts a longing 
eye on one side, where a dwarf bookcase en- 
closes rare editions of early Italian authors, 
choice specimens of carved ivory and Vene- 
tian glass, and other treasures too delicate 
or precious to be left exposed. Ona large 
portfolio stand and several easels are gener- 
ally to be seen the artist’s latest productions. 
At the present moment pictures painted 
last summer at San Terenzio and Venice 
occupy the prominent positions—one, “The 
Priest’s Garden,” a terraced valley, a mass 
of olive growth, vine and fig, sloping down 
to the sea, where are seen the islands at the 
end of the Gulf of Spezia in the rosy morn- 
ing haze, and the nobly picturesque castle 
of San Terenzio; another, of olive trees in 
full bloom, with the soft, silvery light of 
early morning on sky and sea; another, es- 
pecially lovely study of rose-red and pale 
pink oleanders, their exquisite forms and 
colors contrasted and relieved against the 
opaline distant sea. Here are vignette 
sketches of Venetian fishing- boats, with 
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VENICE 
From a water-color sketch by H. R. Newman, made for his picture described 
at page 535. 


their brilliant painted sails, long stretches 


of lagoon, with silvery floating clouds, and 
one drawing of San Giorgio Maggiore and 
Santa Maria della Salute from the Giardino 
Publico in early morning, with rich autumn 
haze of rose and gold, on seeing which Mr. 
Ruskin wrote to the artist : “The Venice is 
my own Venice—as only you've seen it 


since I.”* Of special interest is a large 
water-color of the Tombs and a portion 
of the fagade of Santa Maria Novella, nearly 
completed—one of Mr. Newman’s strongest 
pieces of chiaroscuro—every detail given 
with that reverent love for which he is so 
notable—no mere photographic copy, but 
an artistic and ideal transcription of “La 
Sposa Novella.” 

The principal easel in the best working 
light is now occupied by a large canvas, an 





*From the same letter of Mr. Ruskin, received when 
Mr. Newman happened to be staying with me, I quote 
the following passage relative to two lovely small draw- 
ings of Coire and Lake Lecco, which Mr. Ruskin secured 
for that Oxford museum wherein he places only the best 
of his treasures: “I can’t tell you how delighted I am 
with these small landscapes. .. . They are a hitherto 
unseen thing in art—the richness with light—the realiza- 
tion, with sensitiveness. The honesty, with the praise 
of the thing loved. . . .” 
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oil picture of the Gulf of Spezia, which is, 
I believe, soon to be shown in London, and 
which promised splendidly when I saw it in 
its early stage. 

If, in passing out, the visitor can secure a 
look into the dining-room, let him not for- 
get to single out from among the choice 
early Italian pictures and fragments (many 
on gold backgrounds) the Margheritone 
d’Arezzo, the Angelo Gaddi and the mar- 
riage of St. Catherine, of the school of 
Giotto, a notable picture representing the 
Christ, not as the conventional infant, but 
as a young man. If the visitor does not go 
away converted from the vulgar heresies of 
studio drzc-a-brac, dirty robes of priests and 
ragged brocades, it will not be the fault of 
Mr. Newman. Every object on which the 
eye rests is artistic, and, as nearly as possi- 
ble, perfect of its kind, and he finds enough 
in nature answering to these criteria to enti- 
tle him to write, as a motto, over his studio 
door, if he were not too modest, those im- 
mortal words of Keats: 


* Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


H. BuxTON FORMAN. 
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I, 


Softly the flickering firelight comes and goes ; 
The warm glow flashes, sinks, departs, returns, 
And shows me where the delicate red rose 
In the tall slender vase of crystal burns. 


Il. 


The tempest beats without. The hush within 
Is sweeter for the turmoil of the night; 

Ice clatters at the pane and snowflakes spin 
A web of woven storm, a shroud of white. 


III. 


Its secret the wild winter weather keeps, 
No sound transpires except the tempest’s breath. 
Locked in the frost the muffled pathway sleeps, 
For any human token still as death. 


IV. 


My eyes the room’s familiar aspect hold— 
Its quiet beauty and its sumptuous gloom, 
Its glimmering draperies of dull, rich gold, 
The gleam upon the burnished peacock’s plume. 


Vv. 


My rose, my book, my work, I see them all, 
With my whole soul surrendered to one sense. 

My life within my ears, for one footfall 
Listening with patience breathless and intense. 


VI. 


'Tis my heart hears, at last, the silent door 
Swing on its hinges; there’s no need the fire 
Should show me whose step thrills the conscious floor, 
As suddenly the wayward flame leaps higher. 


Vil. 


Thou comest, bringing all good things that are ! 
Infinite joy, and peace with white wings furled ; 
All heaven is here, and thou the morning star, 
Thou splendor of my life! “Thou Day o’ the world! 


CELIA THAXTER. 





(Begun in the May Number.] 


TRAJAN.* 
CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE CAFE VOLTAIRE. 


‘6 ELL, that’s an experience that I 

hadn't anticipated,” cried Elliot, 
drawing a long breath. “I don’t care to 
repeat it, and I shall take care how I ever 
look at public property in Paris in future.” 
The commissaire stood in the doorway, evi- 
dently studying the two young men, so 
strangely thrown together, and, indeed, an 
eye less observant or discerning would have 
found the study an interesting one. Tra- 
jan’s face—a volume not always open, or, if 
open, not always easily legible—the dark 
hair long, but not to eccentricity, framed 
the almost painful pallor of the counte- 
nance; the eye—instinct rather with 
thought than life; the lines of the mouth 
mobile, and those certain signs which in 
some young faces are as eloquent of age 
as wrinkles themselves in other types; a 
figure, lithe, slender, somewhat attenuated, 
and obviously from other causes than 
thought. Symmetry of limb and figure 
gave him, as he walked, an unconscious air 
of self-assertion not altogether disassociat- 
ed from the arrogance of natures which 
have suffered much, and through that suf- 
fering seem to have broken into a con- 
sciousness of power, which sometimes 
comes as strongly with failure as with 
triumph in life—an appearance, in short, 
in person, carriage, expression and move- 
ment, which makes enemies for some men 
before they have opened their lips, and 
adorers for others even after they have 
opened their lips. 

By the undiscriminating his self-control 
would have been called overweening, if first 
impressions were uttered by those who leap 
at conclusions. A more reserved and subtle 
judgment would have called him, however, 
self-poised, highly endowed, but, perhaps, 
over-given to reticence and morbid intro- 
spection. As we see him in the crisis of 
his life—he moves with the unconscious 


movement of a man who, having been un- 
der the enemy’s fire for half a day, forgets 
the ordeal mechanically when the foe is 
broken, not quite sure whether death has 
disappeared or is still confronting him. 

Elliot, sympathetically conscious of the 
delicacy of the situation, strove to divert 
the mind of his companion from himself, 
and chattered away on every commonplace 
he could invent. 

Nor was Elliot himself a less striking fig- 
ure than Trajan Gray. There was in the 
rich, harmonious accents of his voice, a fas- 
cination that made the most prosaic of his 
thoughtless sayings seductive and persua- 
sive. In figure, while his companion was 
something under the medium stature, Elliot 
was slightly above it. His was the clear 
type of the Anglo-Saxon—light hair, blue 


eyes, roseate, but not ruddy, complexion, 
and that air of healthful enjoyment of 
everything which gave the idea of a man 
who had never endured the trial of a phys- 
ical or mental disease. 

In age, the difference seemed even more 
marked, although there was really but the 


disparity of a year. Elliot had passed his 
twenty-second birthday ; Trajan his twenty- 
third. The brunette looked fully five years 
more, and the blond fully five years less; 
for while Trajan was generally set down as 
fully thirty, Elliot was commonly taken for 
twenty. 

Passing the Luxembourg gates into the 
Rue Vaugirard the two young men pene- 
trated under the colonnades of the gray old 
porticoes of the Odéon, the second state 
theatre of France. But its wonderful array 
of books, running up in stairs of learning, if 
not of light, into the very groining of the 
arches, did not arrest them now as at other 
times. They hurried down the network of 
lane-like streets, which still show something 
of the old Paris Trajan loved, and knew, 
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inch by inch, to the broad, new Boulevard 
St. Germain, down the very same Rue de 
Seine which Trajan had traveled three 
hours before, delaying the temptation of 
the water. 

At the corner of the Quai Voltaire Elliot 
turned into a famous restaurant, sacred to 
the memory and eloquent of the presence 
of many generations of all that was brilliant, 
learned, gay, wise and godless in art, letters, 
romance, philosophy, statecraft and song— 
a restaurant where Voltaire, with his dear 
Duc de Brabant and his adoring Marquis de 
Condorcet, had reveled. The mark of age 
was on everything, save the cuzszne, for, 
while there is no limit to the Parisian rev- 
erence for antiquity in forms, lines, furni- 
ture, dric-a-brac and what not, age has no 
temptations for his stomach, unless it be in 
wine. 

As they passed up the stairs Elliot, re- 
suming the conversation more for the sake 
of diverting his companion from the late 
episode than anything else, said, with ani- 
mation, “I am fond of this antique quarter 
and these rare old places. I love to stand 
on the banks of the Seine and recall the 


cavalcades that made them a perpetual 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, to reconstitute 
the forms of state that made French court- 


life two hundred years ago. From this 
point of vantage we can see yonder the 
crenelated turrets of the old Louvre, the 
stupendous piles of the Tuilieries, the fleecy 
foliage of the gardens, which sometimes 
seem to me like fairy forests set down by 
magic hands in the very centre of the city 
itself; and looking from this window, we 
catch the shadows of all the famous monu- 
ments of Old Paris to the very heights of 
that colossal monument of Napoleonic os- 
tentation, the Arch of the Star. And here, 
to our right, are the slender-carved towers 
of the prison where Marie Antoinette’s 
golden crown turned to gray before its 
eclipse in blood; and to think that in 
these rooms that good company of the 
seventeenth-century wits sparkled and dis- 
sipated, much as the rest of us do to-day, 
when the generous wines of Burgundy and 
the exhilarating foam of the Champagne 
come to wash down our dinners !” 

The two young men were standing at the 
window meanwhile. 
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“I live in this quarter by preference,” 
Elliot continued. “Not that I am an arch- 
zologist and study its monuments scienti- 
fically, but I love the atmosphere of the 
old wits. To me it is a never-ceasing 
source of the most generous thought to 
pass, for example, down the Rue de Seine, 
the first thoroughfare from the king’s quar- 
ter, yonder, to the splendid old palace of 
the Luxembourg. As for the Luxembourg 
Gardens, I know nothing more enchanting 
than the atmosphere one enters there. I 
am far back 4n the Middle Ages as I walk 
through the ad/ées of the queens and study 
the marble figures of the princely women 
who shared with the Capets, Valois and 
Bourbons the glories, crimes and grandeur 
of the French monarchy. I have studied 
the marble faces of Catharine de Medicis and 
Mary, her weak kinswoman, and Margaret 
of Burgundy and Anne of Austria, and I 
have sat for hours before that sometime 
heir-apparent to the throne, Marie Stuart, 
the wife of the young prince of the House 
of Valois. I have striven to see if the 
guilty story of their lives left any trace in 
the lineaments given them by art; but they 
are impassive as their own tombs — there 
is nothing to be learned from them. The 
rigid lips of Catharine de Medicis have 
nothing to tell of St. Bartholomew, and 
the beautiful mouth of Mary is forever si- 
lent on the story of Darnley and Chaste- 
lard.” 

Elliot’s tone fell into a sort of dreamy 
monologue, and, turning with Trajan, they 
passed through the narrow corridors where 
the maztre d’hétel, coming deferentially for- 
ward, took their hats. 

In a moment he returned and informed 
Elliot, that messieurs were served in the 
cabinet numbered seven. 

All Paris restaurants seem to have been 
built on the same model—the lower or 
street floor a great sa/om adorned in red 
plush; endless mirrors, small square tables 
with snowy linen, glistening crystal and 
princely silverware ; garcons, white-aproned 
and tidy, and an air of cleanliness pervad- 
ing everything which would invite an appe- 
tite if a man had none; the street wall cut 
up into wide compartments of glass, and 
the interior screened from outside obser- 
vation by delicate gauzy curtains forming 
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no barrier to the tableaux without; above, 
small rooms with cabinets ranged in size 
from a capacity of four up to that of 
twenty. 

Elliot and his guest were shown into a 
cabinet & quatre. Here a small square table 
was set with charming detail. Flowers 
adorned it, and the silver might have been 
taken from the private pantry of a reigning 
prince. 

Elliot, in his part of host, seated his guest 
in the most desirable place, and when the 
soup was served continued the conver- 
sation as though it had not been inter- 
rupted. 

“T have been attending the lectures, but re- 
main now in the university, more to compare 
the latest advances of French jurisprudence 
with Harvard teachings than to qualify my- 
self—I am giving time to the Jdelles lettres 
lectures and find them profitable. I own, 
however, that half the charm and half the 
motive of my presence in Paris are the ex- 
traordinary people I meet. I have made 


some extremely interesting acquaintances 
—men of all countries, all types of, and I 
may say of all grades of cultivation as well 
as of every rank of genius—for genius has 


ranks as everything else has, nor can a man 
without a certain sort of genius suffer the 
attrition of such society as this of the Paris 
schools without sinking into obscurity.” 

At this moment the discreet waiter ap- 
peared at the door and handed Elliot a card. 
The young man looked at it for a moment 
with some impatience, then hastily wrote 
upon it and handed it to the waiter; but 
suddenly bethinking himself, exclaimed : 

“Stay!” Then, in English, to Trajan he 
said: “ My cousin and a friend with whom 
I have an engagement this evening are out- 
side. Would you mind if they joined us at 
dinner?” 

Trajan, who had been listening attentive- 
ly to Elliot, seemed not to catch exactly the 
intent of the young man’s question and 
bowed absently. 

Elliot hesitated a moment and then add- 
ed: “I should be glad to have you meet 
them, for they are well acquainted in Paris, 
and, besides being agreeable fellows, I have 
no doubt they will be of service to you.” 
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Trajan flushed and looked at his friend 
with a shade of embarrassment. 

Elliot, conscious of the mistake he had 
made, continued: 

“I mean they are most entertaining men 
and will, as the French say, é&ayé if you 
should happen to feel blue and know of no 
better company.” Then he added to the 
waiter: ‘“ Show the gentlemen in, or, stay, I 
will go myself—excuse me a moment.” 

The young man went out of the room 
and returned a moment later. 

Trajan rose. 

“Mr. Gray, my cousin — Mr. Kent, Mr. 
Carnot.” 

To the great surprise of Elliot the second 
personage exclaimed : 

“ Why, Gray, is that you? 
you disappeared to of late? My sister only 
yesterday sent you a commission. One of 
your rich Americans wants a sketch of the 
Hdtel Cluny and some models from the 
collection, and Theo thought you would 
be glad to do it if you had nothing else 
on your easel.” 

Trajan said, with some constraint: “I 
have been out to Barbison, sketching, for 
the last fortnight, and only returned to 
Paris yesterday.” 

“So you are already acquainted,” said 
Elliot, cheerfully. “It is a happy coinci- 
dence, as I want Mr, Gray to know me, 
and I count on you to make him know 
how much wiser I am than I can make 
visible myself,” and he laughed gaily at his 
own expense. 

Seats were placed and plates for the two 
guests, and Trajan took the opportunity of 
studying the kinsman of his new friend, 
while the latter fell into conversation to- 
gether. 

“Your mother expected you to dinner 
yesterday, and was quite sure you would 
be home to-day. We have just left there, 
or rather I have just left there, and fancied 
that as you were not at home I should be 
sure to find you here.” 

“T had intended to go to dinner yester- 
day,” said Elliot, “but I found myself late 
in the afternoon in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and took dinner in the park with some of 
the law fellows.” 


Where have 
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CHAPTER V. 


STATE SECRETS, 


OT the least endearing of the many 
souvenirs left his beloved Paris by the 
recluse of Fernay, the Frenchman of sen- 
sibility holds the Maison Voltaire, in which 
our four friends are installed. Eating is 
but an incident of a well-served dinner in 
any country—given, of course, the right 
sort of company—and the very atmosphere 
seems to transform the diners who sit 
down at the exquisite board of the Maison 
Voltaire. This effect was palpable in the 
group of friends, as the admirably disci- 
plined domestics brought on the courses 
and the meal proceeded to the dessert. 
While the passing topics of the day formed 
the staple of discussion two of the young 
men studied Trajan furtively, under cover 
of the generous Chambertin of a cru for 
which the Maison was famous among all 
its rivals of the left bank. A transforma- 
tion, which was not so much a change 
as a restoration, came upon Trajan. The 


absence of interest, the depression easily 


mistaken for moroseness vanished. His 
voice resumed a mellow quality natural to 
it; his pale face became roseate; his eye 
lost the mocking glitter of an hour before ; 
the whole effect was.to lessen his years and 
leave him a creature of almost buoyant boy- 
ishness, as compared with the half-dazed 
outcast Elliot had seen him in the Garden. 
This was due obviously to the sudden and 
subtle bond the strange meeting had estab- 
lished betwixt him and Elliot, though the 
persuasive humanities of the well-ordered 
dinner were not without their agency in 
the transformation. It would be an ob- 
durate grief that could resist the convivial 
amenities of dinner, as it is set out among 
the race who have carried cooking not only 
to a fine art, but to the demonstration of 
means to intellectual ends. It is the din- 
ner that feeds the brain as well as the 
stomach, which the Parisian piques himself 
on presenting. There is no clogging; no 
overfeeding; no uproarious drinking; all 
that is earthy in the viands has been smoth- 
ered in odors that suggest Cathay rather 
than the kitchen. The well-ordered, noise- 
less service is a ministry of mind rather 


than matter. Pots and pans and red-faced 
cooks have no association with the dainty 
details. The stately domesticity of the 
English banquet is wanting, but the pro- 
fuse trifles that seem part of the feast amply 
make up the lack. 

There is an appetizing humor in the very 
discretion with which the gargon surveys 
his well-ordered Z/ats ; a suggestion of oro- 
tund ampleness in the unctuous queries ad- 
dressed the head of the table, that would 
inspire a company of anchorites to well- 
bred gluttony. 

Next to having dined well, there is no 
man but loves the moment when he sits 
down at the table expecting to dine well. 
Any man who knew the Café Voltaire knew 
that he was going to dine, not only on the 
fat of the land, but on the best morsels of 
that fat, at any of the threescore tables hid- 
den away in their boxes like cabinets. Sug- 
gestive things could be seen in every nook 
and corner of the glorious old place—from 
the remarkable personage with pink ribbons 
and fluffy lace who sat at the comfptoir, as 
one passed up the grand escaléer, to the un- 
obtrusive gargon-in-chief, whose pride it 
was to know every client entering the sa- 
vory penetralia—a savant who grades the 
guests by the quality of the wine they drink. 
The privacy of a duke or a Vanderbilt could 
not exceed the impressive seclusion of the 
favored clientéle, for whose coming certain 
cabinets always seemed in waiting. When 
seated therein, the solemn state of a prince 
could not be more perfect in the ancestral 
hall. Candelabra light the compact rooms; 
while engravings decorate the panels; the 
centre of the shining marquetry floor is 
covered with a rug adjusted to the size of 
the table; a square window draped with 
thick stuff curtains, gives air, not light, to 
the scene. The chairs. high-backed and 
carved, suggest the spoil of luckless grands 
seigneurs, victims of the teachings of the 
patron saint, M. Arouet de Voltaire. Re- 
pose and luxury are the surroundings, and 
the feast insensibly takes the same tone. 
The face of the garcon, as he surveys the 
altar of his ministrations, is to the observant 
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“France has been in a delirium for twenty years. 


She can recover her reason only by the calamity of war.” 


(See page 548.) 


an animated mirror, reflecting with whimsi- 
cal accuracy the kind and condition of peo- 
ple he is serving. Nothing could be more 
descriptively delicate than his attention to 
Elliot and his guests. Yet the observer, 


quick through long experience in noting 
the subtle gradations of the gargon’s man- 


ner, from obsequiousness to _ toleration, 
could read in every gesture of the waiter 
the relative importance of each person in 
the company. No man whose fortune it 
has been to study the evolutions of a Paris 
waiter of the higher school, but is struck by 
the unobtrusive positivism that marks that 
most perfect of all social weathercocks, the 
garcon. The race is common enough, but 
its consummate expression can only be 
found in the rarified strata of Paris soci- 
ety. There is an inexpressible unction, a 
seductive invitation to eat, drink and be 
merry in his very ¢enu, which the race, at 
its best, elsewhere lacks. He serves the ta- 
ble with pride and pleasure, and his pride 
increases, not so much with the social sta- 
tus of his guests, as their decorous appre- 
ciation of the feast. 

This pleasure is augmented in degree, as 
the wines are fine and the food well chosen. 
The waiter in London, Vienna, New York, 
or any metropolitan accretion of human 
particles, may subdue you by the austerity 


of his office, and bully you by the innumer- 
able artifices of a vulgar menial nature, but 
the Parisian prototype is wiser in his day, 
and neither begs, bullies nor berates. The 
largesse you leave him is rather the souve- 
nir of an equal to an equal than the gratu- 
ity carelessly tossed to a menial. The Paris 
“man and brother” brings about his con- 
quest by the negation of all that you asso- 
ciate in your mind with his kind. What 
tactful deference to the host! What en- 
gaging and generous zeal that you shall 
have the best in the “patron’s” cellar! 
How seductively you are made to feel that 
the “ patron” himself is a common enemy to 
combat ; the waiter an ally whom you have 
invoked! the demure, respectful, devoted 
being who adjusts with trained hands and 
artistic sense the table and its appetizing 
viands, whose devotions for the moment are 
not alone the honor and repletion of your 
friends, but solicitude that your table shall 
make a fine effect, and that your dinner 
shall receive not only the justice of eating 
but the encomiums of those honored by 
the attentions of a friend so superior and so 
kind! How insensibly it stimulates a man’s 
best opinion of himself to have such a po- 
tentate in attendance, set out in the cos- 
tume prescribed his order, not as a mark 
of condition, but as a regalia of place, like 
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the surplice at the altar, or the livery of 
the state! 

These thoughts passed through the ac- 
tive mind of Trajan, as the kindly stimulant 
of the Burgundy warmed him. He studied 
Elliot with discreet attention. He thought 
he had never seen a face of such inexpres- 
sible and winning cordiality, and he longed 
to translate it to his own canvas yonder in 
his garret in the Rue Dragon. His heart 
and brain were working together now. An 
overmastering and woman-like love filled 
him as he thought of the action that had 
brought him, in his most desperate despair, 
near this manly fellow. He could scarcely 
realize that this careless, kindly, gay young 
sybarite—the soul of the feast—was the man 
who had come between himself and the hid- 
eous fulfilment of the morbid purpose he 
had long dreaded and finally resolved. 

Nor was Elliot’s kinsman, Philip Kent, a 
less interesting or attractive study. He, 
too, was a Saxon type, with a distant re- 
semblance to his cousin. His form was, 
however, brawnier. He was fully six feet 
in stature; his face was bearded in the 
fashion then coming into vogue and known 
as @ la Prusse. Regularly cropped beard, 
and mustaches light and tawny like his 
hair; a mouth of regular proportions, but 
at intervals suggesting a want of firmness; 
an aquiline nose, perhaps a trifle large for 
classic beauty, but an indication of force 
and virility ; an open and sincere eye, merry 
and frank; a voice of deep, melodious qua- 
lity, and a manner inspiring confidence. 

The second of the two comers would 
have been judged a handsome man in 
any company; he would, indeed, have been 
attentively considered among the most 
prominent of social forces. A long, high 
head of the Czsarian order, well developed 
and covered by fringes of curling dark 
hair falling in disorder over a square fore- 
head gave him an undemonstrative cast 
of thought which poets and painters ad- 
mire; the eye, a dark brownish green, 
seemed alive with sympathy and interest; 
the olive tint, almost blond in its delicacy, 
gave him an aristocratic cast, which left the 
man something of an enigma were a stran- 
ger suddenly called on to define his place. 
Jules Carnot was the type of a Frenchman 
endowed with superior education, who, 
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through the varied social attrition of life 
under the Empire, had been worn into per- 
fect form —a man who, in the most marked 
company, was welcomed by everybody as an 
agreeable, well-informed, well-bred, good- 
humored companion, of whom not much 
was known, save that he was a decided ac- 
quisition to the salon, the club, the picnic, 
or what not, and the innumerable gaieties 
that made up the life of the more favored 
classes during the latter part of the reign of 
Napoleon III. . 

“You are the eye and the ear of the 
company,” said Elliot, addressing himself 
to Carnot. “What are all your friends, 
the princes, dukes and duchesses doing 
with themselves? Is it true that the Olli- 
vier ministry is to be thrown out by the 
Emperor? Is it true that the Vice-Em- 
peror Rouher is to return to power, and 
that the court is going to indulge in a 
comedy of warlike errors, as Rochefort is 
never tired of prophesying?” 

“Ah! ma foz,” responded the French- 
man, with just a tinge of constraint, more 
in his manner than his words. “Who can 
tell? The Emperor has a curious habit of 
brooding over affairs, giving everybody the 
idea that he is slowly-coming to a resolu- 
tion, then suddenly turning round and car- 
rying out an entirely unexpected pro- 
gramme. The Bismarck business has sad- 
dened his life, and the Duc de Persigny 
makes no concealment of the fact that the 
empire, or the dynasty rather, rests on the 
hazard of the die, and that die is war.” 

“ By the way, Carnot, what was that story 
I heard of your telling about Bismarck 
overreaching the Emperor in the Luxem- 
bourg affair?” asked Kent. 

“Where was it you heard that?” said 
Carnot in surprise, ‘“ That is a state secret, 
or rather, it is a perilous piece of gossip 
to have associated with a man who stands 
well in imperial society ;” and he colored as 
he found the eyes of Trajan fixed on him 
questioningly. “The story is simple, and I 
beg that it may not be repeated on my au- 
thority. The Emperor had been playing 
fast and loose with Bismarck at Biarritz, 
and between them they had hatched up a 
very nice scheme for the division of spoil 
that was to follow the defeat of Austria. 
When the Prussians declared war upon 
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Francis Joseph, Prince Metternich the Aus- 
trian ambassador, came to De Persigny, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and begged an 
interview with the Emperor. Napoleon 
evaded him on one pretext or another, un- 
til Metternich, losing patience, laid before 
De Persigny the orders of his master, Fran- 
cis Joseph, categorically promising to Na- 
poleon his own will on the right bank of 
the Rhine on the sole condition that a 
French army corps of a hundred thousand 
men should march at once on Strasbourg, 
threatening Mayence and Cologne. It was 
the physician of the Duc de Persigny that 
made this known. The doctor was sitting 
in the Duke’s private cabinet waiting for 

im, the very day that the Prussians defeat- 
ed the forces of Hanover, when De Per- 
signy came rushing into the apartment 
tearing his hair and muttering like an in- 
sane man. Not noticing the doctor for a 
moment he struck the desk, exclaiming: 
‘And to call that man a French Prince! 
No wonder his paternity is doubted.’ 

“The doctor coughed to make his pres- 
ence known. The Duke, instead of ceasing, 
continued addressing his remarks to the 
physician. ‘Could you believe such a 
thing? I have offered him on the part of 
the Emperor of Austria our ancient fron- 
tier to the bank of*the Rhine, the outlines 
of royal and imperial France, the dream of 
Henry IV., the great Richelieu and of Na- 
poleon I.—the aspiration of every French- 
man from the Pyrenees to the Channel, and 
what do you think this man, this Napoleon, 
this ruler of France says in return? ‘It 
is too late.’ ‘Too late!’ he broke off in a 
perfect frenzy of wrath —‘too late to get 
without a blow what we have wasted mil- 
lions of treasure and thousands of lives to 
obtain! ‘Too late’ to carry out the simple 
and consecutive policy of every French 
sovereign from Charlemagne to Louis Phi- 
lippe!’” 

“ A very interesting bit of political tattle,” 
said Elliot, in awe. “ What was the pre- 
text?” 

“The pretext,” said Carnot, “was that 
Napoleon had promised Bismarck to hold 
his hands off, in return for which, Prussia 
would close her eyes to a French aggression 
on Luxembourg, and, if things promised 
well—Belgium.” 
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“What,” said Philip, “the paltry duchy 
of Luxembourg in exchange for the Rhine 
from Basle toCoblentz! Oh, that’s absurd! 
Imperial promises would break before such 
an alternative as that. You may say what 
you please about the infirmity of purpose of 
Napoleon III., but he would never allow a 
mere understanding with that ill-bred fel- 
low, Bismarck, to stand in the way of such 
a magnificent prospect as that.” 

“It seems, however, that he did,” con- 
cluded Carnot, looking at Trajan with sug- 
gestion as he spoke. 

The latter merely interjected, “You may 
be sure if there were anything mean or un- 
manly the man of December would be equal 
to it.” 

“However,” continued Elliot, “that is 
going away from the point that I was in- 
terested in. The air is filled with rumors 
of war; the Bourse is agitated and uneasy, 
and the students in the Quartier are even 
talking about forming a regiment, and I am 
asked to join.” 

“TI do not know any pretext that war 
could be declared upon now,” said Carnot, 
“unless it is the candidacy of the Hohen- 
zollern prince for the throne of Spain, which, 
of course, contravenes one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of French policy. Even an 
outsider can see that France would stand in 
a rather perilous position with the Prussian 
monarchy at one door and a Prussian dy- 
nasty at the other. I heard young Gam- 
betta, over in the Café Procope, say the 
other evening, that the empire would walk 
into the trap and go to war, now when the 
Prussians are ready, and that if it did the 
republic would be in existence within a year, 
for France, he declares, is ridiculously ill- 
armed and ill-provided—more so than Aus- 
tria was in 1866.” 

“ But where are all those wonderful chas- 
sepots that the gossips have been amusing 
us with for a year or more?” asked Philip 
—‘to say nothing of the sum of all mur- 
derous inventions, the mitrailleuses.” 

Elliot rejoined : “ They are all—Gambetta 
declares—on paper. The Imperial Army 
has been growing rich and lazy and ener- 
vated since the Crimean war, for the Mexi- 
can expedition was merely a grand foray for 
loot.” 

“I do not agree with your young radical,” 
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said Philip. “France is the first military 
power in Europe, and Prussia would find 
a very different adversary from the one she 
met in Austria. The conquest of Von Bene- 
dek’s army was due to the needle-gun and 
the incorrigible martinetism and red-tapism 
of the Austrian war office.” 

“Gambetta,” continued Elliot, “ holds 
that France is rotten in every sense. Na- 
tional patriotism is obliterated; the army 
is held together merely for the support of 
the dynasty, and in no sense reflects the 
ancient aspirations and fervor that brought 
about the conquests of 1793. Republican- 
ism, he declares, is rife among the soldiery. 
The recent votes show that many of the 
veteran generals are dissatisfied with the 
favoritism in high places. Besides, the 
contractors are in league with the general 
staff, and the soldiers are but half fed and 
half clothed. One campaign, according to 
Gambetta, would dissolve the French or- 
ganization like smoke.” 

“A patriotic person, this Gambetta,” in- 
terjected Philip, contemptuously, “who, 
thinking that of his country, is willing to see 
it brought to peril and, perhaps, destruction; 
for if ever the Prussians get this side of the 
Rhine as victors, they will come with the 
memory of two hundred years of repression 
of the affronts put upon them during the 
present dynasty, and with a smarting sense 
of the high hand with which they have been 
checked in their aspirations for unity. In- 
stead of one Blucher, there will be a million, 
each hungering for the spoil of the richest 
eountry in Europe, and resolute in the de- 
struction of every monument commemorat- 
ing the vassalage of the Fatherland. I am 
free to say, I do not understand patriotism 
in a Gambetta sense. If it is Republican to 
wish one’s country harm, then I am an Im- 
perialist.” 

“You don’t understand Gambetta,” inter- 
rupted Trajan, in a thick, unsteady voice, 
Struggling to keep the tones from trembling. 
“ He loves France passionately, but he hates 
the despotism that is settled upon her. He 
thinks that the destruction of that despot- 
ism would be cheaply bought by the tem- 
porary defeat of the dynasty’s armies, for 
the armies do not represent the people, nor 
sympathize with them. This Bonaparte is 
hateful to every man who values free gov- 
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ernment—and by free government I mean 
such an institution as exists in England or 
America. He did a cowardly—a dastardly 
thing—he stole a nation’s virtue, or, as Pre- 
vost Paradol said the other day, ‘ France is 
like a great lady who has descended to live 
with her footman, for eighteen years, blind- 
ed to her own degradation and flaunting in 
her enforced unchastity.’ To purge herself 
of this sin France must undergo penitence. 
That penitence will come when she is made 
to suffer through the instrumentality of this 
adventurer, who, having first degraded her 
by violence, holds her in that degradation 
by stupifying her —drugging her with the 
accursed spirit of riches, and blinding hey, 
by the zgzzs-fatuus of glory. France has 
been in a delirium for twenty years. She 
can recover her reason only by the calamity 
of war. If that war ends in defeat, that will 
restore the sentiment of manhood, now dor- 
mant, that will rekindle the aspirations of 
the rights of man, which in America have 
made a great people, and in England a 
powerful and well-ordered one. For Re- 
publicanism may be consistent with mo- 
narchical forms. No radical would desire a 
more perfect form of self-government than 
is illustrated in a responsible ministry and a 
governing parliament like the British. But 
France, once rid of the’ present baleful sys- 
tem, there will be no choice but a republic— 
and that of the most liberal and progres- 
sive sort.” 

Trajan paused fora moment. The others 
looked at him in wonder. He continued: 

“ The salvation and protection of society 
was the plea upon which Bonaparte seized 
France eighteen years ago. Society is its 
own saviour and its own protector. No- 
thing can justify fraud or violence in deal- 
ing with society. If the sentiment of vir- 
tue, of self-respect had not been stifled in 
the French people, they would never have 
endured such an orgy as this malefactor 
has continued for eighteen years. In the 
first place he robbed them of their inalien- 
able rights to choose their own form of 
government, and then corrupted them into 
quiescence.” 

“But everything was legalized,” inter- 
rupted Elliot. “The Emperor submitted 
to a vote of the people, and he got an enor- 
mous majority.” 
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“Yes, he got a majority,” responded Tra- 
jan, “the basest of the Roman consuls got 
majorities when they had seized the purple 
and, with such appliances as Bonaparte had, 
it would have been wonderful, indeed, if he 
could not have snatched an apparent ap- 
proval from the weak and frivolous and 
thoughtless mass, intent rather on riches 
and pleasure than the continuity of their 
progressive traditions. With the machinery 
of the ballot in his possession, it was no dif- 
ficult matter for the schemer who conduct- 
ed his campaign to get a majority out of 
forty millions of Frenchmen; even then he 
got eight millions only to say ‘yes’ and, per- 
haps, a million ventured to say ‘no,’ know- 
ing what that ‘no’ implied for them in the 
way of proscription, obloquy and ostracism. 
Why am I so vehement in the cause of a 
stranger people? Because I hold that the 
natural divisions of mankind should not be 
in the arbitrary lines of nations. I believe 


we should be a universal republic, with no 
jealousies or distrust; that such groups of 
people as are now called nations should 
make their own local laws, and that the 
ocean bounds of the globe should contain 
but one general system of government. 


Then we should have no wars, no clashing 
interests of labor and riches; we should, in 
fact, realize something of the state that 
the early Christians foresaw and struggled 
for.” 

“ Universal socialism, in fact, is the ideal 
you aim at,” said Philip, with a tolerant 
smile. 

“ Yes, if you wish to so call it,” responded 
Trajan. “ Universal socialism. Since the 
unity of the race is the mass, and since soci- 
ety is merely a collection of individuals, the 
effect of one man’s voice upon his neigh- 
bor should carry the weight of its worth. 
His theories should count just so far as 
they approve themselves to the conscience 
and judgment of an untrammeled majori- 
ty. The deliberate voice of that majority 
should be the rule of social existence— as 
it was when Moses and Joshua led their 
hosts of socialists living in the simple com- 
munistic principles and practices of the pa- 
triarchs. The beginning and germ of the 
doctrines of socialism are found in the 
teachings of the Nazarene. The essence of 
it is—‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ or if 
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you prefer, ‘Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you.’ These 
two sayings are to my mind the law and 
gospel of the much despised and perverted 
socialism which tyrants conjure in hideous 
forms to frighten the timid and restrain the 
liberal. 

“You must remember,” continued Trajan 
earnestly, fixing his eyes tenderly upon 
Elliot, “that it was part of God’s plan of 
punishment, to put a king over Israel, and 
certainly you have read the history of na- 
tions in vain, if you have not discovered 
that the kingly office has been a curse to 
humanity. Why, above all, should Ameri- 
cans uphold, even by silence, such a mon- 
strosity as this emphasized and aggravat- 
ed travesty of the worst estate of the 
Czesars?” 

Elliot had listened with a surprise not un- 
mingled with sympathy to this unexpected 
outburst. The exaltation of the speaker 
gave to the words a singular and impressive 
force, not due to their mere intent, for the 
ideas were not new. Watching the speaker 
and his intrepid assertion of doctrines, even 
then unpopular and repellant, Elliot could 
now better understand the nature of the 
man he had discovered in such pitiable self- 
abandonment. He could guess the impulse 
that had brought him to the verge of self- 
destruction. He could very readily figure 
to himself the difficulties that such a nature 
erected in its own path ; how obstacles self- 
imposed by such a man would stand like im- 
passible barriers in the road of his life. The 
well-to-do world is not fond of the too seri- 
ous thinker. Men do not like the reproach 
conveyed in such heroic self-effacement as 
the doctrines Trajan declared imply, for to 
admit the young man to be right, would be 
to also admit that the indifference of man- 
kind to the teachings and maxims Trajan 
held to be primal and ruling, would be 
also to admit that the ignoring the duties 
implied, was a species of supineness or 
servility from which mankind could not 
escape. 

Philip said dryly: “What is it Emerson 
says about—the inconvenience to the good 
order of the world, when a thinker is let 
loose? Reserve your passionate humani- 
ties for your poems or your canvas, Gray. 
Even Disraeli advocated regicide in his 
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early works, and Milton was the tongue and 
brain of Cromwell.” 

Trajan joined the laugh that followed, re- 
sponding: “Oh, I’m far from desiring the 
death of kings. It is not the king who is to 
blame, as a general rule, it is the people who 
submit to their punishment. I wouldn’t 
have a limb of this Bonaparte harmed. I 
would merely set him to work to earn his 
living, and if he found himself unequal to 
that, he could find a resource always open 
to a man of resolution—for death has terrors 
only for those who create them.” 

He stammered as he said this, catching El- 
liot’s eye fixed upon him. But Elliot’s glance 
spoke noreproach. He was deeply fascinat- 
ed with the singular nature developing before 
him, and he studied with care every expres- 
sion that would aid him in comprehending 
the young man. He thought he could re- 
construct the past of the dreamer, from the 
little he had already heard and seen. High 
hopes disappointed ; love, neither wise nor 
well, embittered by the shallow scorn of the 
unsympathizing. He thought, in his artless 
honesty, that he could read it all, and he 
melted into roseate dreams of how he was 
to rehabilitate hope and ambition in this 
protégé, sent him, he made no doubt, by 
some all-seeing and all-guiding Power to 
test his generosity and prove his manliness. 
These were the shapes his thought took, 
though he would have shrunk from the ex- 
pression of them, for there was nothing he 
dreaded so much as sentimentality. He 
chose rather to regard the tie that had sud- 
denly arisen between him and Trajan as a 
freak to be alluded to only in the most cur- 
sory way. He was not without a humorous 
realization that the union was something 
like that of a horse and an eagle—that each 
depended on a different element both for 
movement and faculties. 

It was clear to him that the future of 
Trajan would be an uncertain one—that he 
would end in great artistic splendor or great 
disappointment. He realized that Trajan’s 
own best qualities would daily render the 
pursuit of his aspirations more difficult, for 
he must depend for their result upon ex- 
actly the class of people most sensitive to 
the ebullitions of Trajan’s antipathetic doc- 
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trines. Young as he was, Elliot had already 
discovered that no vineyard has a special 
ray from the sun that ripens. Genius must 
bring forth its best in an atmosphere com- 
mon to all endeavor as the fragrant and or- 
namental in nature grow in the same con- 
ditions as the useful and nutritious. He 
foresaw that Trajan would find the usufruct 
of what he was conscious was best in him 
no easy gain, if his habit of speech were not 
curbed among the light and thoughtless, 
whose minds were rarely occupied with 
other subjects than mere passing pleasures 
or social dissipations. He could under- 
stand how the very man upon whose good- 
will and toleration Trajan was largely de- 
pendent, for not only his future but his daily 
bread, would be repulsed by such frank ut- 
terance of doctrines that were held, if not 
dangerous, at least as indications of unsound 
and untrustworthy mind. 

“I protest, gentlemen, against affairs of 
state,” said Carnot, gaily. ‘The discussion 
of politics is the business of lawyers and 
rich men seeking the great prizes in life. 
Mr. Arden, have you seen Nilsson’s J/z- 
gnon?” 

“Which reminds me,” said Elliot sudden- 
ly, “that I have a box for ‘Trovatore’ to- 
night at the /talzens. Shall we go?” 

“ By all means,” said Philip. “I vote for 
the opera. And you,” said he, turning to 
Carnot—“ your evening is free, I know, and 
you will join us.” 

“ Willingly,” Carnot responded. 

Trajan looked at Elliot and said: “It wili 
be impossible for me to go with you. I have 
work that I ought to do while I’m in the 
humor, and I am in the humor now,” he 
added, in an undertone. 

“We should like to have you go with 
us, very much,” said Elliot, “and you 
know we are not going to dress for the 
Italiens.” 

But Trajan remained firm, and when the 
party broke up, Elliot dropped behind and 
pressing his hand, said warmly: “ Remem- 
ber, my dear fellow, that new friends are 
strong friends, and that I claim the right of 
your friendship. I have your address and 
will be over to-morrow to look at your pic- 
tures in the atedzer.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“TRAJAN 


“So you have met Trajan Gray before, 
Carnot,” said Elliot carelessly, as the former 
disappeared. 

“Yes, Gray and I are old acquaintances. 
My sister, Theo, has seen a great deal of 
him in various ways. They met in America, 
I believe. He has an uncommon history, 
or one is made for him, as he has always 
been something of a mystery in the ‘ Quar- 
tier.’ He was the most brilliant pupil in the 
Beaux Arts— but wayward and obstinate. 
He passes among the masters for an im- 
practicable, and among the students for a 
genius.” 

Elliot was eager to learn more of his 
friend, and yet not willing to let the fact 
be seen to Carnot and his cousin, so he 
merely said : 

“ Another man with a story?” 

“Well, Trajan Gray’s story, so far as I 
know it, and it is known to but very few, is 
rather a remarkable one. His father was 
that rare thing—an Irish autiquarian. He 
was Professor of History at Queen’s College, 
in Belfast. His mother was the daughter of 
a long line of French émzgrés who had set- 
tled in England during the first revolution, 
and who had made their way by teaching, 
so that Trajan derives his Gallic propen- 
sities from both father and mother, since 
the Irish are but the French under another 
name. The Grays were originally Scottish 
settled in Belfast. Before his marriage the 
professor was an improvident bachelor, and 
found it difficult to change the practices of 
the scholar. He was devoured bya love for 
books and a burning patriotism. His life- 
work was intended to be a history of the 
Czsars, which should supplement that of 
Gibbon, of which he was intensely fond. 

It was from this devotion to Roman liter- 
ature that his only child got his rather fan- 
tastic name of Trajan. In 1848 the old pro- 
fessor, taking too active a part with the 
Young Ireland party in the ebullition of that 
year, lost his place in the college, and after a 
great many vicissitudes emigrated to Amer- 
ica. There he became a hack-writer for a 
number of periodicals, but died before he had 
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been ten years in the country. Trajan was 
born in New York, the very year of the fam- 
ily’s arrival there. The mother and son, left 
dependent, were put to a great many straits, 
the boy himself finishing his school days at 
just the time when most lads begin. But 
studious and observant from a child, he 
picked up much by observation and inces- 
sant reading, at such moments of leisure as 
could be found in the various callings that 
he was forced to adopt, and at the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was in a remunera- 
tive and comparatively enviable position as 
proof-reader in a great American publish- 
ing-house. Here chance threw him into 
association with an eminent American art- 
ist, who was struck by his cleverness in 
drawing and recommended him to take les- 
sons. In a few years Trajan had perfected 
himself in all the details of the art, and his 
mother dying in 1863 he enlisted in the 
army, served a year and a half with his 
regiment before Richmond, and was mus- 
tered out as lieutenant at the close of the 
Rebellion in June, 1863. While in the army 
he wrote an account of the famous slaughter 
at Cold Harbor, which, when published in 
a New York paper, for a moment shook 
Grant’s fame as a tactician. It was copied 
far and wide. I saw it myself in an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. He was of- 
fered a post on the Orzflamme on leaving 
the army, but though remarkably successful 
did not relish the life of a journalist. 

In 1866, when Prussia was marching against 
Austria, Trajan was sent to the seat of war 
—but the campaign was ended before he 
got to the field. His journal was dissatis- 
fied with the result, and his drafts on the 
office were returned protested. He quit 
journalism in disgust and put into execu- 
tion a purpose he had long meditated, to 
study painting. He entered the Beaux 
Arts and worked like a madman day and 
night for two years, enchanting the instruc- 
tors by his ardor, and surprising his com- 
rades by his rapid mastery of the tricks of 
the French, German and Spanish schools. 

“His pictures were at once recognized as 
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original; and he carried off some of the 
more valued prizes of the Sa/on. He nar- 
rowly missed the prize of Rome. It was no 
secret that he was deprived of it by a very 
unworthy intrigue. He has passed years in 
Italy and Germany, and has been several 
times to America, and it is always said of 
him, that if he had been born without a 
tongue there is nothing in art he might not 
accomplish. But he wounds his best friends, 
and repels his most ardent admirers by such 
vehemences and injudicious outbreaks as 
you witnessed this evening. I have heard 
them before, and don’t mind them. He isa 
man of exquisite tenderness of heart, as ev- 
ery poor fellow in the Quartier can attest, 
for when he has money he never uses it for 
himself, and his eccentricities of this sort 
are merely commented on by his comrades 
with the expression, ‘Oh, that is Trajan’s 
way?’” 

“Why, there ought to be a good deal in 
such a man as that,” said Philip, reflective- 
ly. “I have heard of him, now that you 
mention these circumstances, and I, too, 
have heard of his self-denying genero- 
sity with those who have no claim upon 
him.” 

Elliot said nothing, but he made a resolu- 
tion Secretly that Trajan had one friend 
at least. who would not be repelled by 
thoughtlessness in speech or waywardness 
in conduct. He was, by no means, satisfied 
with Carnot’s sketch of his new friend’s 
history, and meant himself to unravel the 
strange chain of circumstances which had 
driven a man of such fine metal to the 
verge of the rather vulgar destiny of suicide. 

At the opera the three young men found 
the box already occupied by Elliot’s mother 
and sister. Mrs. Arden was a charming, 
gentle-faced woman, with whom a faint re- 
semblance could be traced in Elliot’s face. 

“Well, Philip, you have found the run- 
away,” she said, as the three entered, after 
an affectionate greeting from mother, son 
and sister. “Elliot, your sister sent for you 
to your rooms this evening, but the mes- 
senger said you had not been there since 
noon.” 

“What did you want, Edith?” said El- 
liot, turning to his sister, as she gave her 
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hand with cordial warmth to her cousin 
and Carnot. 
Without waiting for the response, he con- 


‘ tinued, with rather a tone of disappoint- 


ment, “ Where are Bella and Aunt Caroline ; 
are they not coming to-night ?” 

“No,” said Edith; “Bella is very much 
fatigued from an excursion to Sceaux, and 
Aunt Caroline is suffering from one of 
her regular neuralgic attacks. They expect 


you over, however, in case we caught sight 
We've ordered supper after the 


of you. 
opera.” 

Elliot’s interest in the frima donna did 
not seem of the most lively sort, and after 
the second act of “ Trovatore” he said care- 
lessly: “I think I will go and see the in- 
valids. I am tired of “ Trovatore,” if it is 
the sweetest opera Verdi ever wrote. One 
gets tired of too much sweetness. 

“ That depends a little on the kind, doesn’t 
it?” said Philip, maliciously. 

Elliot pretended not to hear him, saluted 
his mother and sister affectionately and, 


.with an au revoir to Carnot and Philip, left 


the box. Reaching the street he took a 
cab and was rolled rapidly through the 
Boulevard Italien as far as the Church of 
the Madeleine. Then, turning down the 
Rue Royale, and past the glittering lamps 
of the Place de la Concorde, he continued up 
that enchanting sweep of lights and foliage, 
crowned in the dim distance by the great 
shadow of the “Arch of the Star.” The 
cab stopped near the corner of the Rue 
Francois I. The young man, ringing a bell, 
was admitted to the hallway of one of the 
imposing mansions of this aristocratic quar- 
ter. The concierge came to the guschet as 
he passed, and it speaks volumes for the 
charm of Elliot’s manner, that even this, 
at all times surly and repellant person- 
age—for concierge is but another name for 
this—smiled with pleasure and informed 
monsieur that he was “the welcome one.” 
With a good-humored response Elliot as- 
cended the marble stairs, luxuriously car- 
peted in heavy purple tapestry, and rang 
the bell at the massive double doorway of 
walnut. In a moment it swung open and a 
man-servant took the young man’s hat and 
gloves. 


(To be Continued.) 
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URNING aside from the critical anal- 

ysis of the poetical work of these two 
unique writers, I would briefly consider the 
personal note in each, as it is eloquent of 
the other’s individuality and gives to the 
world the beautiful story of their mutual 
love. And penetrating where I may into 
biography and correspondence, I have 
sought to supplement with their prose pro- 
spective these lyric revelations. Comple- 
mentary in their genius as in their charac- 
ters, the two poets represent in a general 
sense the opposite classes of mind, the dra- 
matic and lyrical, the objective and sub- 
jective. Yet more closely apprehended, we 
perceive these special characteristics lose 
their outlines, and the basal likeness of the 
two natures becomes apparent. Inthe most 
important work of each writer, however, 
the contrast indicated is noticeable. The 
objective poet tells a story of Italian life in 
the seventeenth century, his characters pro- 


jecting themselves out of a dry background 
of historic detail with wonderful dramatic 


vitality. The subjective writer invents a 
theme that shall interpret her own age and 
country, and in which her own personality 
is felt throughout. And when Mrs. Brown- 
ing writes of Italy, it is its absorbing palpi- 
tating present that appeals to her as a part 
of her own life. She is the English lau- 
reate of Italy’s modern struggle for nation- 
ality, while her husband reserves his greatest 
inspiration for its past, entering into the 
spirit of Italian medizvalism, its Renais- 
sance beauty and earthliness, its strangely- 
colored, sensuous life, half-pagan, half-Chris- 
tian. Both of these poets are humanists in 
the fullest sense of the word, with ear bent 
low to the pulse of the world, moved by its 
sorrows, its joys, its aspirations. They feel 
intensely the divine hungers of the soul 
to know, to love. Theirs is no pastoral, 
idyllic vocation. They do not sit by the 
wayside of life to mark its flowers, its purl- 
ing streams, nor do nature’s mightiest mani- 
festations distract them from the human 
drama in which they are absorbed, in which 
they are at once protagonists and artists. 


The cry of the human is heard above all 
cosmic sounds, the sad music of humanity 
giving its tone to all their rhythms, though 
the elemental harmonies mingle with it. 
But of Mrs. Browning we can scarcely use 
her own word describing the dramatist, 
which is most applicable to Robert Brown- 
ing, the Aolypsychical poet of his genera- 
tion. She rather resembles Wordsworth, as 
she has characterized him: “ Capacious to 
embrace within himself the whole nature 
of things and beings, but not going out of 
himself to embrace anything.” Yet the 
wedded poets held one theory in common, 
which is the ars foetica of Sidney’s famous 
line, quoted by Mrs. Browning as her own 
device: 

“Fool, sayde my muse to me, looke in thine heart and 

write.” 

The veteran Landor compared the young 
poet, Robert Browning, with Chaucer, for 
his “tongue so varied in discourse.” Yet 
he had but looked into his own heart and 
drawn forth its “imprisoned splendor.” 
Tracing the careers of the two poets, I 
would liken them to two streams that flow 
almost side by side, yet the one just observ- 
ant of the other, nothing more, until in a 
fateful hour they draw together, and soon 
their waves are commingled, while each, 
nevertheless, preserves its individuality of 
character and endeavor. And then after a 
joyous course together, the one is dried up 
in its channel, while the widowed waters 
that still refresh the earth move, with a so- 
bered though undiminished flow, the many 
miles of their course that yet remain. 

Elizabeth Barrett published her first vol- 
ume of any significance, the “Prometheus 
Bound,” and other paraphrases in 1833, the 
same year in which Robert Browning’s 
“ Pauline” appeared, the young poetess be- 
ing then twenty-four and the precocious 
young poet twenty-one. Three years later, 
when Miss Mitford first met Miss Barrett, 
the youthful aspect of the latter made her 
look to be still in her girlhood. The genial 
pen of Miss Mitford has given us her por- 
trait at this time: “ The slight, delicate fig- 
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ure, with a shower of dark curls falling on 
each side of a most expressive face, large, 
tender eyes richly firinged by dark eye- 
lashes and a smile like a sunbeam,” make a 
most attractive exsemd/e. And elsewhere 
the author of “Our Village” says of her 
young friend: “ She is so sweet and gentle 
and pretty, that one looks at her as if she 
were some bright flower.” 

It was of Shelley, doubtless, dead twelve 
years before, that Robert Browning thought 
in the following lines from “ Pauline.” Yet 
they might seem an apocalyptic utterance 
of the boy-seer, in which his own future is 
foreshadowed : 

‘* Sun-treader, life and light be thine forever ! 

Thou art gone from us; years go by and spring 

Gladdens and the young earth is beautiful, 

Yet thy songs come not, other bards arise 


But none like thee. . . . 
* * * > * * . 


The air seems bright with thy past presence yet, 
But thou art still for me as thou hast been, 
When I have stood with thee as on a throne, 
With all thy dim creations gathered round, 

Like mountains, and I felt of mould like them, 
And creatures of my own were mixed with them, 
Like things half-lived, catching and giving life. 
But thou art still for me, who have adored, 
Tho’ single, panting but to hear thy name, 
Which I believe a spell to me alone, 

Scarce deeming thou wast as a star to men.” 


Dreaming their beautiful dreams of love 
and art, the poet-pair walked the earth a 
little longer apart, unknown to one another, 
except as fame gave report. Robert Brown- 
ing went to Italy at twenty and lingered 
there, storing his mind both with its library- 
lore and with the knowledge of its national 
characteristics, as they might be read in the 
lives of its people; drinking in all the love- 
liness and the passion of that “woman- 
country,” to whom so much of his genius 
was to consecrate itself. Meanwhile the 
fragile, flower-like woman, muse and sibyl, 
was brought down by illness to the verge 
of the grave, suffering later a mental agony 
in witnessing her brother’s death by drown- 
ing, that prostrated her anew, and for seven 
years she lived the life of an invalid on a 
couch in a darkened room. Yet the light 
burned brightly within the temple of her 
soul, and the will and intellect upheld the 
frail house of flesh, and enabled it to sus- 
tain the burden genius had put upon it. 
The two poets read one another’s verse, 
Browning, perhaps, writing his song “ There's 
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a woman like the dewdrop,” after the mod- 
el of some of Miss Barrett’s ballads. She, 
in “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” men- 
tions by name the author of the “ Pomegra- 
nates,” coupling his “veined humanity” 
with Tennyson’s “enchanted reverie,” as 
she also speaks of him in her essay on the 
English poets published in the Atheneum, 
1842. To the accusation that poetry is worn 
out she replies: “ The hopeful and believ- 
ing will hope, trust on and, better still, the 
Tennysons and Brownings will work, wait 
on,” etc. The “ Brownings,” in a sense the 
sibylline spirit could not foresee, were in- 
deed to “work on” in loving and fruitful 
companionship. R. H. Horne has given to 
the world letters of Miss Barrett, written 
about this time in which we learn how the 
two kindred poetical natures recognized 
each other’s gifts. Robert Browning, in a 
note to a friend of the future wife, wrote ad- 
miringly of the “Dead Pan,” and approved 
of its somewhat daring “ rhymatology;” and 
the note was sent, under the seal of secrecy 
to Horne, with sly triumph, by his fair cor- 
respondent, as a confirmation of her views, 
“from a poet whom we both admire.” It 
is interesting to read here, too, in the con- 
fidence of correspondence, her unbiased 
opinions of the unknown “poet we both 
admire.” Horne had hinted at a fault— 
“his worst fault’—which she is anxious 
he should tell her and she “will promise 
never to divulge it.” Then she adds: 
“Mr. Browning knows thoroughly what a 
poet’s true work is; he is learned, not 
only in profane learning, but in the conduct 
of his genius; he is original in common 
things; his very obscurities have an orac- 
ular nobleness about them which pleases 
me. His passion burns the paper. But | 
will guess at the worst fault—a want of har- 
mony. 1 mean in the two senses—spiritual 
and physical. There is a want of softening 
power in thoughts and in feelings, as well 
as words; everything is trenchant black and 
white, without intermediate colors — noth- 
ing is tender; there is little room in all this 
passion for pathos. And the verse—the lyr- 
ics—where is the ear? Inspired spirits 
should not speak so harshly; and in good 
sooth they seldom do. What? from ‘ Para- 
celsus’ down to the ‘Bells and Pomegra- 
nates’—a whole band of angels—white- 
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robed and crowned angel-thoughts, with 
palms in their hands—and no music!” But 
the white-robed angel thoughts were soon 
to be set to a new music, under the poet- 
wife’s gentle and inspiring influence. A 
short correspondence precluded the per- 
sonal acquaintance, and Miss Barrett wrote 
to an American friend: “Mr. Browning, 
with whom I had some correspondence 
lately, is full of great intentions; the light 
of the future is on his forehead—also, he 
will turn clear as he turns on; he isa poet 
for posterity. i have a full faith in him as 
poet and prophet.” 

In that matchless series of sonnets 
through which Mrs. Browning has chanted 
her life’s apotheosis, we learn all we need 
to know of a poet’s wooing and a poet’s 
winning. From the grave and gate of 
death, as it were, she 

“Was caught up into love and taught the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm.” 

Guardedly, yet passionately, does the art- 
ist-lover ring the changes on her silver in- 
strument. In delicate iterations, yet sweet 


womanly reserves withal, the idyl unfolds 
itself in these addresses to her poet-bride- 


groom : 


“ My own Beloved, who has lifted me 
From this drear flat of earth where I was thrown 
And in betwixt the languid ringlets blown 
A life-breath, till the forehead hopefully 
Shines out again, as all the angels see, 
Before thy saving kiss.” 


In the little lyrics, “Life and Love,” 
“Inclusions” and “ Insufficiency,” we note 
the spirit of tremulous doubt and gladness 
with which she met her new fate, half-be- 
lieving that it was her duty to put it aside. 
In a letter to Mr. Horne, written soon after 
her marriage, explaining her previous silence 
as to their plans, which “were made up at 
the last in the utmost haste and agitation, 
precipitated beyond all intention” she 
adds: “ And perhaps it has struck you that 
a woman might act more generously, than 
to repay a generous attachment with such 
a questionable gift and possible burthen as 
that of uncertain health and broken spirits. 
To which I can only say that I have been 
overcome in generosity as in all else, though 
not without a long struggle in this specific 
case; also, there was the experience that all 
my maladies came from without, and the 
hope that if unprovoked by English winters 
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they would cease to come at all....So you 
see how it all ended.” To another friend 
Mrs. Browning wrote about the same time 
detailing her changed circumstances as an 
apology for neglect: “When, as in my mar- 
riage, the event involves other changes—as 
from the long seclusion in one room, to lib- 
erty and Italy’s sunshine in these two kinds; 
when, for a resigned life, I take up a happy 
one, and reel under it with my head and 
heart — why, you will understand it to be 
pardonable, I do think, that I should too 
have forgotten some obvious social duties. 
. . . I shall behave better, you will find, for 
the future, and more gratefully, and I begin 
some four months after the greatest event 
of my life, by telling you that I am well and 
happy, and meaning to get as strong in the 
body, by the help of this divine climate, as I 
am in the spirit—the spirits! So much has 
God granted me compensation. . .. My 
husband’s name will prove to you that I 
have not left my vocation to the rhyming 
art, in order to marry; on the contrary we 
mean, both of us, to do a great deal of work, 
besides surprising the world by the spectacle 
of two poets coming together without quar- 
reling, wrangling and calling names in lyrical 
measure. ...I have Flush with me here, 
and he adapts himself to the sunshine as to 
the shadow, and when he hears me laugh 
lightly, begins not to think it too strange.” * 
It is this contrast between the lonely invalid 
life, with its restricted individual horizon, 
its weakness and insufficiency, sustained 
though her heart might be by home loves 
and friendships and by her own rich gifts of 
mind and character; it is this contrast be- 
tween Miss Barrett On her languid couch 
and Mrs. Browning in Italy, radiant, as we 
may fancy her, with happiness and renewed 
vital force, that moves our wonder and de- 
light as it did hers. Yet one cannot think 
it unnatural that careful friends and a pru- 
dent parent, the father so well-beloved to 
whom her maiden poems are dedicated, 
should demur at the step from a sick-room 
to the marriage altar, and distrust the mir- 
acles that love may work. But what is to 
be said of the selfishness and want of sym- 
pathy betrayed by Mrs. Browning’s father, 
in refusing to the end of his life, as we are 
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told, all of her offers of reconciliation, 
though they were made over and over again 
with prayers and tears? For this was the 
one cloud in the happy wife’s horizon. 

Mr. George William Curtis thus describes 
the Brownings in their Florence home this 
first year of their marriage: “The visitor 
saw, seated at the tea-table of the great 
room of the palace in which they were liv- 
ing, a very small, very slight woman, with 
very long curls drooping forward, almost 
across the eyes, hanging to the bosom, and 
quite concealing the pale, small face, from 
which the piercing, inquiring eyes looked 
out sensitively at the stranger. Rising from 
her chair, she put out cordially the thin 
white hand of an invalid, and in a few mo- 
ments they were pleasantly chatting, while 
the husband strode up and down the room, 
joining in the conversation with a vigor, 
humor, eagerness and affluence of curious 
lore which, with his trenchant thought and 
subtle sympathy, make him one of the most 
charming and inspiring of companions.” 
And of Mrs. Browning the writer adds: “In 
all her conversation, so mild and tender and 
womanly, so true and intense and rich with 
rare learning, there was a girl-like simplicity 
and sensitiveness, and a womanly earnest- 
ness that took the heart captive.” * 

In 1850, the year of the publication of 
the “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and of 
Robert Browning’s two profound and char- 
acteristic religious poems, “Christmas Eve” 
and “Easter Day,” Wordsworth died, and 
among the names suggested for the vacant 
laureateship, with Leigh Hunt and Tenny- 
son, was that of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
It is significant of the: slow growth of Rob- 
ert Browning’s fame, that he was apparently 
not thought of in this connection. And 
certainly at the time of the marriage of the 
two poets, Miss Barrett’s rank in popular 
estimation was higher than her husband’s. 
She was “Shakespeare’s daughter,” “ Ten- 
nyson’s sister.” Ruskin had pronounced 
her Zve in the “Drama of Exile,” incom- 
parably superior to Milton’s; and even to- 
day there are critics who think she never 
excelled her early lyrics. But she knew 
there were potentialities in her genius yet 
unattained, and she wrote to Horne in those 
years of her distrustful yet ambitious maid- 
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enhood : “Something I shall do hereafter in 
poetry, I hope. Hopes which have fallen 
dead from all things, are thrown in a heap 
there! We must hope in something, how- 
ever, if we live.” 

Italy had become now an inspiration to 
Mrs. Browning, under the Florence skies 
where she henceforth lived, and through 
sympathy with the husband who had so 
long loved this land of romance. And a 
noble poem she has given us in “Casa 
Guidi Windows” with its patriotic Italian 
motif and its felicitous modification of the 
national ¢erza-rima. The Brownings lived 
for fourteen years in the same house in the 
“ Casa Guidi,” and here was born their only 
child, Robert Barrett Browning, the artist. 
“My own young Florentine,” the mother 
calls him in this “ Casa Guidi” poem ; and 
this “ blue-eyed prophet” with his “ amber 
curls,” in his innocency gives her poet-soul 
hope for Italy and all the world : 

‘* Who said we should be better if like these ? 

And we sit mourning for the future though 
Posterity is smiling on our knees, 
Convicting us of folly.”’ 

It was in this year, 1851, that Bayard Tay- 
lor met the Brownings in London. “She 
was slight and fragile in appearance, with 
a pale, wasted face,” he tells us, “ shaded by 
masses of soft chestnut curls, which fell on 
her cheeks, and serious eyes of bluish-gray. 
Her frame seemed to be altogether dispro- 
portionate to her soul. This, at least, was 
the first impression. Her personality, frail 
as it appeared, soon exercised its power, and 
it seemed a natural thing that she should 
have written the ‘Cry of the Children,’ or 
the ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’ I also 
understood how these two poets, so differ- 
ent both intellectually and physically, should 
have found their complements in each 
other.” G. S. Hillard, who spent “six 
months in Italy ” in 1853, has described the 
happy home of the married poets; Robert 
Browning, with his conversation, “like the 
poetry of Chaucer,” and his countenance 
“so full of vigor, freshness and refined 
power, that it seems impossible to think 
that he can ever grow old;” and the deli- 
cate, slight figure of the wife, with her ex- 
pression of “genius and sensibility.” That 
writer adds: “I have never seen a human 
frame, which seemed so nearly a transparent 
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veil for a celestial and immortal spirit. She 
is a'soul of fire enclosed in a shell of pearl.” 

Nine years after his marriage Robert 
Browning published his “Men and Wom- 
en,” in which is perceptible the ripening 
of his genius under the fostering sun of that 
love which he felt to be his life’s consum- 
mation. This was the crown which would 
stimulate them both, as no other earthly 
influence could, to the enriching of their 
poet’s bays. And now we first read words of 
Browning to his poet-wife, the lyric utter- 
ance ofall that she was to him. Embalmed 
among the fifty poems in which the poet’s 
Protean dramatic faculty is unfolded, or in 
which he may be thought to express imagi- 
nary experiences, are the two or three verit- 
able personal revelations which he has per- 
mitted himself; one of these, indeed, “ By 
the Fireside,” veiling itself, like the mislead- 
ing title of Mrs. Browning’s sonnet-cycle, by 
the fictitious name and circumstance that is 
intermingled with its autobiographic strain. 
But the veil being known for what it is, we 
here read his confession to her, as we had 
read hers to him: 

““Worth how well, those dark gray eyes, 
That hair so dark and dear, how worth 


That a man should strive and agonize, 


For the hope of such a prize! 
* * * & * * 


I am named and known by that hour’s feat 
There took my stafion and degree. 
So grew my own small life complete 
As nature obtained her best of me— 
One born to love you sweet ! 
And to watch you sink by the fireside now 
Back again as you mutely sit 
Musing by fire-light, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it 
Yonder, my heart knows how! 
So the earth has gained by one man more, 
And the gain of earth must be heaven’s gain, too, 
And the whole is well worth thinking o’er, 
When the autumn comes: which I mean to do 
One day as I said before.” 


All the tremor, the doubts and hopes of 
a lover, ere he knows his fate, the poet viv- 
idly portrays in these verses, and the mys- 
tery and the joy of those first moments of 
recognition, when falls “ the screen so slight, 
so sure.” Then he bids his beloved behold 
the wonderful, blessed spectacle of the unit- 
ed life that followed on that hour of rap- 
ture: 

‘“* My own, see where the years conduct ! 

At first, twas something our two souls 
Should mix as mists do: each is sucked 


Into each other now; on, the new stream rolls, 
Whatever rocks obstruct.” 
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Their perfect union the poet attests in 
simplest phrase as well as in suggestive 
figure : 

‘‘-When, if I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme, 
And you, too, find without a rebuff 
The response your soul seeks many a time, 
Piercing its fine flesh-stuff.”” 

And anticipating the inevitable change at 
the end of the years, and how it will seem 
to their “one soul,” he writes these half- 
prophetic words: 

‘*O, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart ; 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the Divine.” 


In “The Guardian Angel” we get a 
glimpse of the happy poet in propria per- 
sona: “My angel with me, too.” The last 
of the “ Men and Women” series, with its 
“One Word More,” takes up the thread of 
personal relation. The poems are all hers, 
he tells the poet-wife : 

“Take them, Love, the book and me together. 

Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also.” 

He recalls how Dante and Raphael 
sought each to “ find his love a language,” 
the one painting an angel, the other writing 
a volume of sonnets, both of them fulfilling 
a natural longing that would 

“Put to proof art alien to the artist’s 

Once and only once, and for one only, 


So to be the man and leave the artist, 
Save the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrows. 


But for himself he can only give a new 
modulation to his poetry, changing into a 
key reserved for her alone : 


“T stand on my attainment 
This of verse alone, one life allows me; 
Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 
Other heights in other lives, God willing— 
All the gifts from all the heights your own, Love! 
Yet a semblance of resource avails us— 
Shade so finely touched, love’s sense must seize it, 
Take these lines ; look lovingly and nearly, 
Lines I write the first time and the last time!” 


And this special choice of unrhymed, tro- 
chaic, ten-syllabled verse is to be found no- 
where else in the wide range of Browning’s 
metres. It is a little plot of ground, railed 
off for his love’s own footsteps. The poet, 
in conclusion, turns to an object in nature, 
which supplies him with a beautiful com- 
parison, “Lo, the moon’s self!” with her 
one face turned unvaryingly to the world, 
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and the other reserved for the fabled mortal 
that she loves: 


“God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul sides; one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 

This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 

This to you, yourself, my moon of poets! 

Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder— 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you; 
There in turn I stand with them and praise you; 
Out of my own self I dare to praise it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 


In 1856 Mrs. Browning's “ Aurora Leigh ” 
was given to the world. We look closely 
here for an autobiographic element, and 
doubtless in the book-devouring young he- 
roine we see Elizabeth Barrett : 


“ At last, because the time was ripe, 
I chanced upon the poets. 
As the earth 
Plunges in fury, when the internal fires 
Have reached and pricked her heart,.and throwing flat 
The marts and temples, the triumphal gates 
And towers of observation, clears herself 
To elemental freedom—thus, my soul 
At poetry’s divine first finger-touch, 
Let go conventions and sprang up surprised, 
Convicted of the great eternities 
Before two worlds.” 


And these beautiful lines at the close of 
the poem, who can doubt that they are ad- 
dressed by the writer to her poet-husband ? 


“ Art’s a service,—mark : 
A silver key is given to thy clasp, 
And thou shalt stand unwearied night and day, 
And fix it in the hard, slow-turning wards, 
And open so that intermediate door 
Betwixt the different flames of sensuous form 
And form insensuous, that inferior men 
May learn to feel on still through these to those, 
And bless thy ministration. The world waits 
For help. Beloved, let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers born.” 


An interesting letter has been published 
in the correspondence of Leigh Hunt, giv- 
ing us a glimpse into the personal life of 
the wedded poets, at a period a little later 
than the publication of “Aurora Leigh.” 
They were at Bagni di Lucca in October, 
1857, and write thence a joint letter, in 
which they thank the veteran poet for his 
kind praise of the new poem. Robert 
Browning says, in characteristic language: 
“T—you know it is my wife that I write for, 
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though you entangle either of us by the re- 
verberations (so to speak) of pleasures over 
and above the pleasure you give us. I in- 
tend to say, that you praise that poem, and 
mix it up with praise of her very self, and 
then give it to me directly, and then give it 
back to Aer with the pride you have just 
given me, and then it somehow comes back 
to me increased so far, till the effect is just 
as you probably intended. I wish my wife 
may know you more; I wish you may see 
and know her more, but you cannot live by 
her eleven years as I have done — or, yes, 
what cannot you do, being the man, the 
poet you are? ... I am still too near ‘ Au- 
rora Leigh’ to be quite able to see it all; 
my wife used to write it, and lay it down to 
hear our child spell, or when a visitor came, 
it was thrust under a cushion then. At 
Paris, a year ago last March, she gave me 
the first six books to read, I never having 
seen a line before. She then wrote the rest 
and transcribed them in London, where I 
read them also. I wish, in one sense, that 
I had written and she had read it. I shall 
commend myself to you by telling you 
this.” 

Mrs. Browning thus accounts for their 
long delay in answering Leigh Hunt’s let- 
ter. “Poor ‘Aurora’ that you were so more 
than kind to (oh. how ean I think of it ?) 
has been steeped in tears, and some of them 
of a very bitter sort. Your letter was ad- 
dressed to my husband, you knowing by 
your delicate, true instinct where your 
praise would give most pleasure; but I 
believe Robert had not the heart to write, 
when I felt I should not have the spirits 
to add a word in the proper key.” She 
then explains how they had been watching 
by sick beds, the last one being that of their 
little boy. “To see him lying still on his 
golden curls, with cheeks too scarlet to suit 
the poor, patient eyes, looking so frightfully 
like an angel! It was very hard. But this 
is over, I do thank God, and we are on the 
point of carrying back our treasure with us 
to Florence to-morrow, quite recovered. if 
a little thinner and weaker, and the young 
voice as merry as ever. You are aware that 
that child Iam more proud of than twenty 
‘ Auroras,’ even after Leigh Hunt has praised 
them. He is eight years old, and has never 
been crammed, but reads English, Italian, 
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French, German and plays the piano—then 
is the sweetest child! sweeter than he looks. 
When he was ill he said to me, ‘You pet! 
don’t be unhappy about me. Think it’s a 
boy in the street and be a little sorry, but 
not unhappy.’ Who could not be unhap- 
py. I wonder?” 

Hawthorne visited Florence the follow- 
ing summer, and he records in his note- 
book his impressions of the gifted pair: 
“Mrs. Browning met us at the door of 
the drawing-room and greeted us most 
kindly—a pale, small person, scarcely em- 
bodied at all; at any rate, only substantial 
enough to put forth her slender fingers to 
be grasped, and to speak with a shrill, yet 
sweet tenuity of voice. Really I do not see 
how Mr. Browning can suppose that he has 
an earthly wife any more than an earthly 
child; both are of the elfin race, and will 
flit away from him some day when he least 
thinks of it. She is a good and kind fairy, 


however, and sweetly disposed toward the 
,human race, though only remotely akin to 
it. . . . It is marvelous to see how so 
extraordinary, so_acute, so sensitive a crea- 
ture can impress us, as she does, with the 
certainty of her benevolence.” 


Mr. Brown- 
ing struck his visitor as “a most vivid and 
quick-thoughted person—logical and com- 
mon-sensible, as, I presume, poets generally 
are in their daily talk.” 

In Mrs. Browning’s later poems we have 
little of personal revelation. Italy’s new- 
found liberties she sings, as she had sung 
ten years before, its baffled hopes and long 
despairs. But we get no more lyric glimpses 
into the writer’s own soul, or epic adum- 
brations of the beautiful wedded artist-life, 
into which each poet has opened at times a 
window, vine-covered and redolent, now of 
the springtime, now of the harvest. 

In the early summer of 1861, in the month 
that Cavour died, in those weeks of storm 
and stress, when the first clouds of civil 
strife hid Europe and her interests from 
America’s preoccupied eyes, died, after a 
brief illness, the greatest poet her sex has 
ever produced. Like Olympia Morata, 
Italy’s sweet sage and saint, her spirit was 
cheered, we may well believe, in her last 
moments by a vision of unspeakable things, 
and her last words were: “It is beauti- 
ful.” Thus she seemed to answer her 
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husband's words addressed to her so long 
before : 

““When earth breaks up and heaven expands— 

How will the change strike me and you 
In the House not made with hands?”’ 

Into the House not made with hands she 
had preceded him, the angel of his house 
below, the poet-companion and helpmate, 
who was to him a second self in a sense un- 
reached by ordinary wifehood. The burden 
of her own poem, “De Profundis,’”” must 
have come to him with strange power and 
pathos at this time: 


‘* The heart, which like a staff, was one 
For mine to lean and rest upon ; 
The strongest on the longest day 
With steadfast love, is caught away— 
And yet my days go on, go on.” 


In the dark hours of his sorrow’s first 
poignancy, doubtless, Browning wrote that 
wonderful poem, “ Prospice,” in which he 
wrestles with death and seems to penetrate 
beyond the veil to the threshold of the un- 
seen. And of one alone could he have 
thought, when he penned those words that 
sO move us with their thrill and expectancy 
of reunion. 

“‘For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute s at end, 

And the elements rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light, then thy breast. 

O, thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest !”’ 

Robert Browning, however, did not re- 
semble the painter - poet, who has lately 
gone from us, who, losing his beautiful 
young wife early, in the quarter of a cen- 
tury that he lived bereaved of her, moved 
moodily among his fellows, letting grief 
work a morbid work upon him, showing 
in his poems, as in his pictures, the spell 
under which he lived. Browning was at 
once too virile and too objective in his ge- 
nius, thus to slacken the grasp upon life of 
his vigorous personality. The artist, an a/- 
ter ego, could stand and work apart from the 
man and sorrowing husband, and realize the 
potency there is in sorrow for the strong 
and wise. Yet ever, like a concealed rhyme, 
we find up and down the poet’s work the 
lilt or dirge of the lyric singer who can 
never forget his own loss and the world’s, 
or cease to associate with his lonely muse 
the thought of the twin spirit, whose notes 
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once mingled with his. And beautifully 
has the poet-husband carried with him 
down the vale of years her ever-living pres- 
ence. It is as if he would not let the world 
lose her altogether; but his public must 
find them still hand in hand. As the poet 
begins his great work, “ The Ring and the 
Book,” he suffers the dramatic relation to 
linger, while he makes his passionate invo- 
cation: 
“O, Lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire ; 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun— 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 

* * * * * *« ~*~ 

This is the same voice: can thy soul know change ? 

Hail then, and hearken from the realms of help! 

Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be ; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile.” 

- * * * * * * 

And at the close of his poem Browning 
writes, describing it as a ring which he has 
fashioned out of the “rough ore” of the 
Roman murder case, that he would place 


beside hers: 


“ And, failing grace, succeed in guardianship, 
Might mine but lie outside thine, Lyric Love, 
Thy rare gold ring of verse the poet praised, 
Linking our England to his Italy !” 


The allusion here is to the inscription 
placed by the grateful city on the house in 
Florence, where Mrs. Browning “wrote and 
died,” and as the writer said: 

“* Fece del so verso aureo anello 
fra Italia e Inghilterra.” 

When Browning leaves his favorite and so 
variously-colored Italian subject matter for 
a classic Greek inspiration, he is not un- 
mindful that here, too, Mrs. Browning has 
fashioned a ring, though a slight one, of 
which his may be the guard. “ Balustion’s 
Adventure” takes for its motto the lines 
referring to Euripides in the “ Wine of Cy- 
prus;” and near the close of the poem 
Browning writes reverently and tenderly, as 
if he would not miss her slightest claim 
upon his thought : 

‘“* I know the poetess who graved in gold, 
Among her glories that shall never fade, 


This style and title for Euripides, 
The Human with his droppings of warm tears.” 


In “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangan” Brown- 
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ing, while he makes the widest detour in 
theme and method from the preceding poem, 
still moves on parallel lines with the poetess 
who, while she loved classic Euripides and 
the Greeks, glowed with enthusiasm for 
modern Italy and for the “savior of soci- 
ety’ who came so gallantly to her rescue, 
for which, though little of a hero otherwise, 
he may well be commended. In the pro- 
logue to “Fifine at the Fair” we find the 
poet again sending his verse heavenward, in 
search of his companion-soul. He fancies 
while he swims out into the bay and gazes 
at a beautiful butterfly floating in the air 
above him, that this element may be likened 
to the heaven of the insect in its immensity 
of blue and its freedom. 


“From worldly noise and dust 
In the sphere which overbrims 
With passion and thought.” 


And this sea, representing the sky to him, 
is typical of the heaven of poetry, which, in 
a sort, gives man that finer sphere that 
spiritual creatures are at home in. And 
looking up from the waves to the butterfly, 
the type of spirit, he says: 

“What if a certain soul 

Which early slipped its sheath, 
And has for its home the whole 

Of heaven, thus look beneath ; 
Thus watch one, who in the world 

Both lives and likes life’s way, 
Nor wishes the wings unfurled 

That sleep in the worm, they say? 

« x « * = 

Whatever they are, we seem ; 

Imagine the thing they know; 
All deeds they do, we dream ; 

Can heaven be else but so? 
And, meantime, yonder streak 

Meets the horizon’s verge ; 
That is the land to seek, 

If we tire or dread the surge. 

* * * * * 

Does she look, pity, wonder, 

At one who mimics flight, 
Swims—heaven above, sea under, 

Yet always earth in sight?” 


The epilogue to the same poem is quite 
removed from this meditative, melodious 
ballad strain, and in its long and harshly- 
cadenced stanzas mingles quaintly the seri- 
ous underthought with the grotesque sur- 
face words, as it pictures the “ householder,” 
surprised in his weariness and sadness at the 
end of the long day’s work by the return of 
his wife: 


‘* When in a moment, just a knock, call, cry, 
Half a pang, and all a rapture, there again were we!” 
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He urges her to hurry away with him 
from the old house, describing the torments 
he had suffered in it, and together they sug- 
gest what his epitaph will be, with its con- 
ventionalisms and final flourish, and the 
wife gives it its noble close: 

“* Love is all, and Death is naught.” 


There is something most pathetic in this 
half-ironic treatment of death and love, when 
one has accepted the poet’s attitude with its 
braveries and defiances, and realized the in- 
tensity of feeling that informs it through all 
the seeming levity. 

In the prologue to the “ Pacchiarotto” 
volume, the poet describes himself as watch- 
ing, while he writes, a red-brick wall, draped 
in green creepers, and the sprays tremble be- 
cause some one is behind it, and the song 
she sings makes the old wall throb 

“and its life’s excess 
Died out and away in the leafy wraps! 
Wall upon wall are between us: life 
And song should away from heart to heart! 
I—prison-bird, with a ruddy strife 
At breast, and a lip whence storm-notes start— 
Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 
That’s spirit : though cloistered fast, soar free ; 
Account as wood, brick, stone, this ring 
Of the rueful neighbors, and—forth to thee!” 

To whom but to the vanished one who 
has soared above him, holding hard in the 
“subtle thing that’s spirit,” should the 
“ prison-bird ” send forth his song? Brown- 
ing, half seriously, half humorously, defends 
himself in the epilogue against his adverse 
critics, and he quotes again from the “ Wine 
of Cyprus” as a text for his lyric: 

““*The poets pour us wine—’ 
Said the dearest poet I ever knew, 
Dearest and greatest and best to me.” 

In the beautiful poem, “ Numpholeptos,” 
Dowden sees an evident allusion to the poet’s 
wife. ‘The nympholept,” as this critic ex- 
plains, “stands before his white ideal crav- 
ing love; and it seems as if she will only 
grant pity and pardon. He departs from 
the white light of her presence into the re- 
fracted rays of our lower earth—departs to 
obey her bidding, to pursue the yellow ray 
of crimson wherever it may be found, if such 
has been her will. . . . Where much is per- 
sonal [in the volume] it is hard to restrain 
one’s self from finding a pathetic personal 
significance in this poem; it is not easy to 
turn away our imagination in thinking of 
the nympholept’s ideal from one who was 
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the Lyric Love,” &c. The nympholept goes 
away and then turns back, and again fares 
forth, filled, in Byron’s phrase, with “the 
nympholepsy of [his] fond despair.” 


“T rise, see! Make again 
Once more the old departure for some track 
Untried, yet through a world which brings me back 
Ever thus fruitlessly to find your feet, 
To fix your eyes, to pray the soft and sweet 
Which smile there—take from his new pilgrimage 
Your outcast, once your inmate, and assuage 
With love—not placid pardon now—his thirst 
For a mere drop from out the ocean erst 
He drankat!... 

x * x ot - * 

Who knows but this—the crimson quest— 
May deepen to a sunrise.” 


But Browning guards jealously, in the 
main, the sacred personal life which he sym- 
bolizes by the “house,” in his verses bear- 
ing that name; and he connects the purely 
subjective lyric with a special metrical form: 


“ Shall I sonnet—sing you about myself? 
* * * ” o * 
Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key ?”” 


And, until the appearance of his late vol- 
ume “ Jocoseria,” it was noticeable that he 
had never written a sonnet, which was ac- 
counted for on the score of his peculiar 
poetical faculty, which scorned the sonnet’s 
limitations. But may it not have been, that 
this mold of verse had seemed to him pecu- 
liarly hers, who wrote in it the story of their 
love; and it would long retain a sacred as- 
sociation, this little casket, in which were 
heaped the jewels of her genius and her 
devotion. The poem to “The Two Poets 
of Croisic,” is eloquent of the poet’s inner 
thought; and through the lights and darks 
of seventeen years he looks back to the 
season of his soul’s glad springtime. 
“Such a starv’d bank of moss: 
Till that May-morn, 


Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 


Sky what a scowl of cloud 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud : 
Splendid, a star. 


World—how it walled about 
ile with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face!” 

In the mingled playfulness and pathos of 
the epilogne to this poem, where the old 
Greek story of the poet and the cécada is 
told anew; in parabolic language we may 
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read, as we think, something of Browning’s 
own heart: 
“ For as victory was nighest 
While I sang and played, 
With my lyre at lowest, highest, 
Right alike—one string that made 
* Love’ sound soft was snapped in twain, 
Never to be heard again.” 

If success comes to the artist later, any 
outside influence or companionship that 
may be thought to have aided him is given 
its due extoteric place, by implication, at 
least. If “love” is chirped by the cricket, 
it is but the woodland creature after all, 
with its sweet, yet alien, treble that makes 
the sound, and not the musician’s lyre or 
soul of which the instrument is symbolical. 

In “ Jocoseria,” Browning’s latest, let us 
hope not his last, word to the world, the 
poet begins and closes his volume, as we 
have seen was his frequent custom, with 
lyrics that touch the personal note — this 
note which among the myriad tones of this 
great dramatic writer is always eagerly wel-, 
comed. He invokes, we may believe, as he 
had done twenty-two years before, the saint- 
ed spirit of his “ Lyric Love,” without whom 
life and nature in all their fulness and beau- 
ty retain for him yet a measureless vacuity : 

“ Wanting is—what ? 
Summer redundant, 
Blueness abundant— 
Where is the spot ? 
Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same— 
Framework which waits for a picture to frame! 


What of the leafage, what of the flower ? 
Roses embowering with naught they embower! 
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Come then, complete incompletion, O comer, 
Pant thro’ the blueness, perfect the summer ! 
Breathe but one breath 
Rose-beauty above, 
And all that was death 
Grows life, grows love, 
Grows love!” 


Though the one fell silent halfway in the 
journey of life, and the other, not unsup- 
ported by tender memory and trembling 
hope, has gone on in his lonely, but success- 
ful if difficult, career, winning his poet’s place 
in the age’s record as its unrivaled master 
of soul lore, these kindred natures are they 
not still one, will not their ways yet con- 
verge? Such is the promise of the spring- 
tide and of the earth’s green swards to the 
seer’s sublimed vision : 

“* Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together! 
This path—how soft to pace! 


This May—what magic weather! 
Where is the loved one’s face? 


In a dream that loved one’s face meets mine, 
But the house is narrow, the place is bleak 
Where, outside, rain and wind combine 
With a furtive ear, if I strive to speak, 
With a hostile eye at my flushing cheek, 
With a malice that marks each word, each sign ! 
O enemy sly and serpentine 
Uncoil thee from the waking man ! 
Do I hold the Past 
Thus firm and fast 
Yet doubt if the Future hold I can ? 


This path so soft to pace shall lead 
Thro’ the magic of May to herself indeed ! 
Or narrow if needs the house must be, 
Outside are the storms and strangers; we— 
Oh, close, safe, warm sleep I and she — 
I and she!” 
K. M. ROWLAND. 


IN SORROW’S NAME. 


Our friendship should endure forever. 
No memories around us throng 
Of comradeship in mirth and song. 
Those lightly met may lightly sever. 


We are not friends for summer weather. 
Till lives are free from pain and wrong, 
A fitter tie to bind us long 

Is this, that we have wept together. 


JULIA SARGENT VISHER. 
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REARY, flat and garish as is the im- 
mediate environment of the ranch- 
man and his family who has not yet had 
time or made enough money to surround 
himself with a pleasant homestead, morn- 
ing and night there is spread before him 
wonderful pictures painted by the level sun 
upon shapely cliffs and shimmering plain. 
Shall I ever forget one evening at Grand 
Junction ? 

The red sunset-light strikes level on the 
stark Roan cliffs that wall in the valley to 
the northward, until every feature glows 
intensely, and the shadows of the angular 
spurs —there is not a curve in the whole 
long battlement—are cast hard and sharp 
into the utterly sterile and ash-white gulch- 
es. The cliffs are tenfold more distinct now 
than in the strong light of high noon, and 
they have put on garments of heavenly 
beauty. The glory lives only a few seconds 
before it burns itself into ashes, and falls 


X. 


dead; yet, long afterward, soft masses of 
pearly clouds, hanging motionless above, 
and fleecy as the down of thistles, set the 
bluffs off richly, and enchant the eye. Over 
one part of the parapet the slanting tor- 
rents of a storm, frayed at the deep blue 
edges, are so struck through and through 
by the sun, that the curtain of straight de- 
scending rain seems the carded fleece of 
one of those clouds. 

As for that sunset itself, who shall tell the 
celestial beauty of the West, or limn the 
fiery gold in which was drawn the crene- 
late outline of crimson and violet vapors 
that half hid its beams and shed a purple 
light on the eastern bluffs? Far away up 
the gap, over the hills whence the Gunnison 
came down, the sky was softly tinged, and 
you could see three or four storms defined 
like pillars against the background of blue 
horizon, because the penetrating light lived 
rose-red in the depths of their falling rains. 


XI. 


More closely cognate with the farming 
than ordinarily is the business of cattle 
raising in western Colorado, though still 
in its beginning. Three years ago the 
horses and goats of the Utes alone utilized 
the wide pastures. Now, nearly every ranch- 
man has become a grazier, and finds con- 
sumption for his crops to a great extent 
in fattening his beeves. The whole upper 
part of the Gunnison valley, east of the 
Black Cajfion, is a mass of foothills and 
plateaus, such as that I have spoken of 
crossing on the way to Lake City. These 
are covered with grass and can feed many 
more cattle than yet find sustenance there 
in summer, although deep snows would 
drive them down to the valleys during half 
the year. 

Below the cafion, however, the conditions 
are more favorable, and there a good begin- 


ning has already been made, with head- 
quarters at Montrose, Delta and Grand 
Junction, and with large local markets not 
only at those places but also at Ouray, Gun- 
nison and the military posts. The princi- 
pal ranges are on the Cimarron hills, on 
the heights beyond the North Fork, on the 
great Uncompahgre Mesa, which lies be- 
tween the lower Gunnison and the foot of 
Sierra San Miguel and on the Grand Mesa 
—an extensive table-land separating the 
drainage of the Gunnison from that of the 
Grand river. The object of the cattle men 
in this region is to raise beef for the local 
markets, rather than for shipment to the 
East; and Durham blood has been largely 
introduced to elevate the grade of the wild 
Mexican stock which forms the basis of the 
herds. 

It was my fortune to spend a few days at 


* Copyright, 1884 ; by Tut Mannattan Macazine Co. All rights reserved. 
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the ranches of a group of farmers and herds- 
men in Alfalfa Basin on Surface creek, a 
tributary which flows down from the Grand 
Mesa to the Gunnison. This basin is a lit- 
tle enclosed valley twelve miles north of 
Delta. It is surrounded by low ridges of 
volcanic gravel, and was originally covered 
by a uniform growth of sage-brush and 
bunch-grass. There was not a drop of 
water in the whole neighborhood, nor a 
tree nor shrub. The soil was a bluish 
adobe with streaks of sand, and to the 
casual observer the whole scene held not 
the least inducement to the settler. Expe- 
rienced men knew better, however. They 
built a canal from Surface creek, which 
came down on the westward beyond the 
rim of the basin, led a stream of water, five 
feet wide, over the ridge at the upper end, 
and dug a system of irrigating ditches. 
They parceled out the land among them- 
selves, in advance of the governmental sur- 
vey, built substantial log-houses, and a year 
later the whole centre of the valley was 
green with fields of oats, barley and alfalfa; 
sprouts of trees were budding about the 
houses; wire fences ran hither and thither, 
and the brown, bare ridges were dotted with 
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horses and cattle, On one ranch was raised 
corn, alfalfa, potatoes, turnips, beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, cabbage, onions, tomatoes, 
beans, squash, peas, cucumbers, lettuce, musk 
melons watermelons and radishes. The 
domestic grasses all grow by irrigation— 
timothy, blue-top, clover, Hungarian, millet, 
etc. Odessa wheat yielded over 50 bushels 
to the acre, oats from 50 to 70 bushels, and 
potatoes from 200 to 400 bushels. 

Then each farmer bought a few cattle, the 
herds of some, by the third year (the pres- 
ent), amounting to two or three thousand 
head. None of these were to be seen near 
the basin—they were all pastured up on the 
mesa, whose great, square-topped front fills 
all the northern horizon. Getting into the 
saddle one morning we went to look them 
up. The road led out of the basin, across 
newly- ploughed fields where lucerne was 
sprouting among innumerable rivulets of 
water, so guided by men with hoes as to do 
the most good, and then followed up Sur- 
face creek. This creek occupies an elevat- 
ed valley, and nowhere sinks into deep, cafi- 
on-like channels as do most of the others; 
hence its name, and the fact that along 
nearly its whole length fields can be culti- 
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STAGING TO OURAY. 


vated. Below, it unites with Forked Tongue, 
and some especially productive ranches lie 
in the willow-grown bottoms of the latter 
stream, where the culture of small fruits 
and vines is receiving special attention. 
Higher up came groves of red cedars, fur- 
nishing fencing materials for all the lower 
region; and then the groups of aspen, oak, 
spruce and other mountain brush which 
skirt the denser forests beyond. Looked at 
from without, this plateau seems to rise with 
an almost vertical and unbroken front to its 
apparently flat top, which stretches, level as 
the horizon, as far to the right and left as 
the eye can reach. But we find ourselves 
now ascending a deep indentation and 
among a mass of hills and valleys with the 
real summit far ahead. There is not much 
continuous forest, but incessant groves al- 
ternating between hills overgrown with a 
chapparal of short, dense bushes of many 
kinds, and large upland pastures rank with 
grass and flowers. Nowhere have I ever 
seen such grasses. They were as thick as 
in an old meadow, and tall enough to brush 
our saddle-girths. Innumerable and beau- 
tiful flowers, more abundant and gaudy even 
than we had seen at Crested Butte, made 
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MOUNTAINS IN THE DISTANCE 


the hillsides brilliant, and birds were flitting 
and chirping on every side. 

These rich upland pastures extend over 
hundreds of square miles, fattening, as yet, 
only a few cattle compared with the num- 
ber they are able to support. All the warm- 
er half of the year the herds range through 
them, but do not wander far, both because 
there is no inducement, such as exists in 
the scanter pasturage of the buffalo plains, 
and because they are watched. Each owner 
has a summer “cow-camp,” where the two 
or three men live who take care of the cat- 
tle. Sometimes these camps consist of a 
big tent, moved two or three times a year; 
but several of the owners have fixed houses, 
to which their herders return every night, 
and whither the cattle are occasionally col- 
lected. One such, down in a secluded nook 
among the great trees and abundant foliage 
beside Surface creek, makes the prettiest 
picture of its kind that I know in Colorado. 
Thus daily attended to and confined, the 
cattle of these hills are not the wild beasts 
that those in the vast herds upon the plains 
become, but are semi-domesticated, kind 
and fearless. Dairying is followed on many 
ranches, and one or two families make a 
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special business of it, calling their home a 
“milk ranch,” and setting a log-hut across 
a brook as a substitute for a “spring-house” 
of stone. 

What I have said about the cattle on the 
Grand Mesa and its unexceled pastures ap- 
plies equally well to the other districts un- 
der our notice. The largest single herd last 
year was owned at Montrose, and consist- 
ed of about 8,000 head, of which the great- 
er part were sold at an average of $50 a 
head. As an instance of how stock-grow- 
ing pays in that region, let me cite one 


among many occurrences of the same kind: 
A certain firm purchased 500 cows, with 
calves by their sides, for $25 per head in 
the fall of 1881. Their loss during the win- 
ter was absolutely nothing, and the follow- 
ing season (that is, the past summer), the 
yearlings would dress and sell for more 
than the original cost of the cow and calf 
the fall before. Here was a clear profit of 
just what they had originally purchased, as 
the cows, of course, all had calves the next 
season. 

In the winter the snow is too deep for 
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the cattle to remain in the highlands. 
They are then brought down to the river 
valleys, where they thrive excellently. By 
the time—in two or three years—the herds 
have become too large for the valley pas- 
turage to suffice in winter, the widening 
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area of cultivation about to be made avail- 
able by the completion of the great irrigat- 
ing canals, will enable the farmers to raise 
fodder and grain enough to supply the de- 
ficit, and to this most profitable use a large 
part of each year’s crops will be applied. 


XII. 


Although a genial climate, agricultural 
advantages, broad cattle-ranges, fruit, coal 
and iron, water-power, timber, building-ma- 
terial, and even the fine scenery, are all of 
the greatest consequence to the New Colo- 
rado of the western slope, yet its mainstay 
must always be in successful mining for sil- 
ver, gold, copper, lead and tin. 

The mines for all these metals lie, of 
course, up in the mountain ranges that 
environ the district. The earliest dis- 
covered within the precincts of the 
present article were in the Elk Moun- 
tains. In 1879, fear of the Utes hav- 
ing been taken away, prospectors 
pressed on. to the vicinity of the 
Crested Butte, and finding “mineral,” 

a great stampede thither occurred. 
The hills and gulches filled with men, 
by whom were opened thousands of 
shallow diggings—and some very 
deep ones. One great centre was 
at Gothic, where a town sprang up 
by the resolution of two or three men 
to place it there and make money 
out of its growth. To this place came 
all the business of the gold and lead- 
silver mines of Brush, Rock and 
Copper creeks, Sheep and Treasury 
mountains and their neighborhoods. 
Crested Butte was founded and sup- 
plied the miners who thronged the 
vast slopes of Oh-be-joyful and Pov- 
erty (one of the richest!) gulches, 
and of Peeler and Redwall basins— 
the latter named for a man, but 
lominated by an enormous crimson 
cliff-gable, looking like a mountain 
sliced half way. Another centre was 
that around Ruby and Irwin, camps 
once very widely known, eight miles 
northwest of Crested Butte. Their 
neighborhood abounds in silver, and 
hardly an acre for miles in some di- 
rections is free from a claim-stake ; 


but it has been found that too many cb- 
stacles stand in the way of successfully 
working the mines, which are at a great 
altitude, and in a region famous for its 
house-burying snows, until the science of 
ore-treatment has progressed and cheaper 
methods of mining and transportation have 
been devised. 

A very singular history belongs to Lake 
City, over which there was an immense ex- 
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PALISADES ALONG THE GUNNISON 


citement half a dozen years ago. Roads led 
thither up the Rio Grande valley, through 
the beautiful Wagon-Wheel gap, and so 
across the wild San Juan range, or else over 
the plateau from Sapinero as I have already 
described. The town lies in a snug park at 
the junction of Henson creek with the 


Lake Fork of the Gunnison and in the 
midst of sublime manifestations of nature’s 
omnipotence. It is entered (by the Sapin- 
ero route) through a basaltic gateway which 
is as though East and West -Rocks, in New 
Haven, had been set so near together that 
the slanting tali at their bases touched. 
Then follows a narrow river-cafion, along 
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one side of which a road has been built at 
great pains, partly in the river and partly 
blasted out of the rocks. The walls of 
this gorge are a precise similitude, on a les- 
ser scale, of the massive, pillared, mitre- 
crowned cliffs that form the shores of the 
Columbia river between Fort Vancouver 
and the Dalles. The lava was the same 
warm maroon brown ; the weather crumbled 
it into little cubes as big as walnuts in the 
same way; and the constant cracking off 
and falling of these fragments had rounded 
every corner—made a dome or minaret of 
every slight eminence, which in quartzite 
would be a splinter, in trachyte a smoothly- 
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turned spire, or in sandstone an irregular 
pile of blocks. The delicate ornamentation 
of these shapely pillars by the graceful and 
abundant vegetation seen on the Pacific sea- 
coast, was necessarily absent here; yet the 
more rugged accompaniment of spruces and 
gnarled cedars, with here and there the 
spreading head of a poplar or patches of 
ferns in damp hollows, compensated in their 
own way. 

Above Lake City several very rough and 
extremely picturesque cafions exist, in which 
this same rounded and crumbling style of 
rock-work is to be seen; but the colors 
change, for instead of the sombre browns 
and purples of the lower valley, these upper 
chasms glitter in white and blue and pink, 
and the dust of the trails is like chalk. 

Henson creek became especially notori- 
ous among miners, who learned that no mat- 
ter how large an army might flock thither, 
new veins were always to be found. Thus 
a populous and enterprising town arose and 
became the supplying point for a wide re- 
gion. Fora time, in fact, it was the only set- 
tlement of consequence in some thousands 
of square miles. Although well in the 
mountains, its accessibility was its strong 
point, and fifteen million tons of machin- 
ery and merchandise were hauled thither 
in wagons from places one to two. hundred 
miles distant during the single summer of 
1880 at a cost of half a million dollars for 
freightage. A very good class of people 
went to Lake City, too—a fact true of the 
San Juan region in general—so that a sub- 
stantial and pretty town arose, and churches 
and fine school-houses were speedily built. 
At the beginning of 1881 about 2,000 
people lived in the town itself, not 
counting the number of men in the 
mountains round about, and three 
factories for the treatment of ores 
were erected. or 

Since then, however, 

Lake City has deteriorat- | 
ed; not that the mines : 
have proved false to the 
confidence placed in them, 
but because it has been 
shown that until cheaper 
and more economical me- 
thods can be used, these 
mines cannot be worked 
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to the same profit which an equal invest- 
ment in some neighboring “high-grade” 
districts will return. This is due to the 
fact that the ores—of marvelous value 
when their vast mass is considered —are 
of low grade; that is, yield too little sil- 
ver per ton to furnish a satisfactory mar- 
gin over the expenses of working. This, 
by no means, condemns the district; it 
only causes its stores of wealth to be held 
in abeyance for a while before their coin- 
age. Many another district, thought equal- 
ly profitless a few years ago, has risen to 
become the scene of steady dividend - mak- 
ing labor, through the perfection of pro- 
cesses. It will not be long before Lake City 
will revive, and catch up with her more 
fortunate sisters. 


MOUNTAIN 
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The chief of these rivals is Ouray, lying some day to be spanned by the railway. 
perhaps twenty-five miles westward in a Ouray stands in a sort of broad pit, hol- 
straight line, but costing you a hundred lowed out of the northern flank of that 
miles of weary travel if you try to gothere mass of mountains which holds the foun- 
tains of so many rivers. From 
near this point diverge, like the 
spokes of a wheel, three or four 
short, but exceedingly lofty ranges, 
and several lesser ones. Eastward 
stretches the continental divide of 
the Sierra San Juan proper; south- 
ward the Needles and the circling 
heights that enclose Baker’s Park ; 
westward ‘the Sierra San Miguel ; 
northward the spurs of Uncom- 
pahgre, and the diminishing foot- 
hills and mesas sinking gradually 
into the Gunnison valley. 

Begun only in the autumn of 
1876, the town now has 1,500 peo- 
ple, and supplies a wide circuit of 
mining localities including Red 
Mountain, Mt. Sneffels, Mineral 
Point, Mineral Farm, Bear Creek, 
and half-a-dozen other places of 
lesser note. This makes it a good 
market for the agriculturists of the 
lower valleys and the cattle breed- 
ers of neighboring mesas. Pros- 
perity, comfort, and even much lux- 
ury prevail now; but some of the 
trials of the early settlers are worth 
recording for the sake of the con- 
trast. 

In those days persons who went 
to any part of “the San Juan” 
staged it in from Alamosa or Cafi- 
on City, taking four days for the 
trip, but stopping at night when- 
ever the weather permitted them 
to reach their stopping-place in 
time for sleep. One of these sta- 
tions was called Slumgullion; I 
wouldn’t dare locate it on the map. 
The stages then (as now) ran in 
the winter as well as in. summer, 
and the most frightful sufferings 

THE BLACK CANON were experienced by passengers on 
from Lake City in a wheeled conveyance, account of cold and sometimes through 
The only' fair means of access, in fact, is losing their way. Not infrequently they 
by stage up the Uncompahgre river from froze to death, and frost-bitten limbs were 
Montrose, a distance of thirty-eight miles, common mementoes of one of these trips 
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over the range during the dark half of the 
year. Ouray and its neighborhood is a 
cold place in winter, and many fatal casu- 
alties happen. Though in the basin occu- 
pied by the town itself snow-slides do not 
occur, yet in all the surrounding gulches 
avalanches fall, and as men will stay in the 
gulches, and try to follow the trails, human 
life is lost. A single week, during the win- 
ter of 1882-3, saw no less than twelve per- 
sons killed in this immediate neighborhood 
by freezing and by sliding snow. In many 
cases the loss of a life in this way remains 
undiscovered until some wanderer happens 
upon the shrunken body. during the next 
summer. As I write these words a party 
of men are out searching a gulch for the 
corpse of a man supposed to have been lost 
last winter. A prospector stumbled upon a 
roll of blankets in the track of a 
small snow-slide, containing letters 
addressed to a man formerly known 
in the town, who had not been seen 
this season; the inference is acted 
upon in the search after his corpse. 
He had not been missed from the 
community, however, and this fact 
is illustrative of one phase of min- 
ing life. 

Hundreds of men come to the 
town with the approach of warm 
weather, buy a small stock of pro- 
visions, take them upon their back 
or pack them on a donkey, and dis- 
appear, bound for the lonely moun- 
tains. No one knows them, and the 
cases are few where any one is re- 
membered well enough to be rec- 
ognized a week later. If they get 
back all safe in the fall they merely 
pass through town on their way 
out; if they do not return nobody 
notices it. Moreover, it does not 
follow because a man is a resident 
in a mining centre—a man of hum- 
ble rank socially, I mean, a laborer | 
—that he is missed if he disappears. 
It is his habit to go away and come 
back again ; nobody knows him ex- 
cept on the street, or in the brief 
companionship of some job-work, 
and nobody cares. If he is struck 
down by the crushing weight of 
a snow-slide, the chances are not 
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only that his body will lie hidden till it 
thaws to the light in the spring, but that 
no curiosity will be aroused as to his dis- 
appearance from his usual haunts. Fur- 
thermore, when he is found, it is very likely 
no one can identify him by more than a 
name, as to whose genuineness no evi- 
dence exists. Probably such a sobriquet 
as “ Frenchy,” or “ Reddy,” or “ Three-fin- 
gered Bill,” is all that can be told of him 
by those who had been most frequently his 
associates. Men form alliances—not to say 
friendships —in this tramp-like pursuit of 
hidden silver-ledges after the most sudden 
fashion, and without asking a question or 
secking any proof whatever of each other's 
veracity. In fact, each takes it for granted 


that the other (like himself) has much to 
conceal, and would very likely lie about his 
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WELL-STAGING AT THE OLD AGENCY IN THE UNCOM- 
PAHGRE VALLEY 


history if he were asked questions. When 
he volunteers a name, the assumption is 
that it is a false one, and under these cir- 
cumstances one appellation is as good as 
another. So, returning to original meth- 
ods, comrades apply a term that expresses 
some characteristic, and by that only is a 
man known to those who meet and drink 
and fight with him during his transitory so- 
journ in their locality. It is frequently the 


story of a murder in the far West 
—that a man has killed his partner. 
This sounds atrocious to an Eastern 
ear, where the word implies a rela- 
tion growing out of mutual acquaint- 
ance and confidence; but a pros- 
pector’s “pard” in the Rockies may 
be the chance acquaintance of an 
hour—a brother tramp overhauled 
on the trail—a boozy companion 
in a drunken riot; and when the 
quarrel comes there is no more rea- 
son to refrain from killing him — 
though the pair have traveled and 
endured together for weeks—than 
anybody else who opposes the mur- 
derer’s will or excites his anger. It 
is far more frequently the case, how- 
ever, that these chance acquaint- 
ances result in an alliance in which 
each shares generously with the 
other, behaves squarely and stands 
by his “pard” in every difficulty 
—even though he does not know 
his name. 

With nearness to the railway, and 
a large population, the town can suf- 
fer no such evils again. But the first 
and second winters saw an alarm- 
ing scarcity of food. Flour reached 
fabulous prices, and now and then 
could not be had on any terms, 
while luxuries were dispensed with 
altogether. The second winter — 
1877-8—saw the worst time proba- 
bly. A lot of potato-skins, that had 
been sent in as seed for the spring- 
planting, were seized and boiled “for 
present consumption.” Worse than 
this, the tobacco gave out, and the 
men who were accustomed to its 
use, especially in chewing, grew so 
wild with their abstinence that they 
chewed the quinine-bitter bark of 
the aspen, and liked it. The smokers were 
better off, for they had red willow bark and 
the dried leaves of the kinni-kinnic. 

Nothing could be drier reading than a 
catalogue of diggings and minerals. The 
extraordinary bulk and irregularity of the 
ore deposits, and the surprising variety of 
minerals are the noteworthy features of the 
region about Ouray. The ores are varied, 
but chiefly ores of galena and copper, oc- 
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curring in fissure veins, and carrying a 
“high-grade” proportion of silver (in va- 
rious forms) and considerable gold. As a 
rule, they are not “refractory,” although 
containing antimonial elements. Local 
smelters have not been found profitable af- 
ter long experiments; but concentration 
works are run to great advantage. 

Only a small proportion of the mines tri- 
butary to Ouray is sending ore to market 
with regularity. This is not owing to the 
poverty of the mines in the great majority 
of cases, however, but to the poverty of 
their owners, who cannot get together the 
money needed to develop them into a pay- 
producing condition. Mining in a fissure 
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region is a painstaking, slow and expensive 
operation; men, machinery and elaborate 
preparations are requisite. Moreover, in a 
great many cases, owners who are sufficient- 
ly able are waiting until some bolder neigh- 
bor, the situation of whose lode resembles 
their own, has advanced in his trial-work- 
ings far enough to enable them to judge, 
by a study of his success, what is the best 
method to pursue in the development of 
their own “claims.” Property conceded by 
all to have indications of the highest excel- 
lence, and which could not be bought for a 
large sum, is lying idle, except for the annual 
“assessment work” which the law requires 
in order io keep valid the proprietary rights. 


XIV. 


Among the newest discoveries in the way 
of mining in the neighborhood of Ouray is 
that at Red Mountain, which began to at- 
tract attention in the latter part of 1882. 
This district lies near the divide, almost on 
a line between Ouray and Silverton, and 
about nine miles south of the former place. 
Formerly it was reached by a terribly rough 


trail, suitable for nothing less nimble than a 
donkey. But this has now been replaced 
by a road upon which tramway tracks are 


being laid. In building this road it was 
necessary, along much of its course, to blast 
a rock-path upon the brink of precipices, or 
else to prop up the road-bed against the 
steep hillside upon a massive cribbing of 
logs. It cost $75,000, borne by private en- 
terprise, which seeks a return in tolls. Its 
general course is up the gap through which 
the Uncompahgre river comes down. 

As we follow this road slowly up the long 





green ridge south of the town, the whole 
valley of Ouray, and its pretty village, hid- 
den in trees, lies spread before us. The 
great walls, bearing so easily terraced sum- 
mits that soar into the azure, are wet with 
the night-dews and gleam under the early 
sunlight like mirrors marvelously near at 
hand. The foot-hills, amid which we wan- 
der in winding and gradual ascent, are 
rugged jumbles of distorted rocks, heaped 
about the base of the mountains, and cov- 
ered with a mingled growth of spruces, 
cedars, small oaks and other scrubby trees. 
There are open spaces where a dense chap- 
paral, or heather of small thorny bushes, 
hides the ground ; and other.slopes on which 
tall grasses mingle with innumerable gaudy 
flowers. The first of these foot-hill ranges 
is scarcely passed when, turning a dizzy cor- 
ner where the traveler is guarded from de- 
struction only by a low parapet of logs 
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along the outer brink of the roadway, our 
eyes are confronted by a splendid spectacle. 

It is Bear creek falls. I cannot describe 
them adequately. The road where you stand 
has been blasted out like a ledge near the 
top of a cliff-face that leans outward, so that 
the schist overhangs above, and you ride 
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it go >—how find its way down to the depths 
of the cafion? Step forward to the little 
parapet and cautiously lean over. Between 


the cliff on whose topmost ledge you are 
perched and the wall-like base of the oppo- 
site mountain, lies a profound indentation— 
a side-cafion three hundred feet deep and 
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along a sort of gallery which here turns 
sharply to the left from its general course. 
On either hand rise two giant peaks, one 
clothed in a forest of aspens and spruces, 
the other exposing an almost sheer wall 
of indigo-gray; you might fire a pistol-ball 
from one to the other, yet the creviced bot- 
tom of the gulf between them is out of sight 
and hearing. It makes one hold his breath 
to think of that depth! Dark and varied 
shadows lie in the little ravines that seam 
the almost vertical and utterly unclimable 
slopes, where streaks of dusty snow lurk in 
the uppermost crannies, and feed trickling 
cascades of sunbright water. Through the 
trees southward looms the great barrier of 
Abrams, its crest green with fresh turf; the 
triangular apex of Engineer Mountain, and 
a rounded summit, gaudy as the hat of a 
cardinal. Eastward, a narrow rift in the 
rocks gives us a glimpse of distant peaks, 
and holds in its hollow a strong and noisy 
torrent. We can see the approach of this 
torrent, but near-by it sinks out of sight 
between the broken rocks. Whither does 


apparently not half so wide. The rock is 
very dark and the dampened walls have 
been ebonized by stain and shadow to- 
gether. In the bottom can faintly be dis- 
cerned splintered fragments, worn boulders 
and heaps of stony soil where a few gnarled 
trees have taken root. A jutting headland 
cuts off any view of the exit, and makes the 
chasm seem to us a huge black well. This 
is the pit into which Bear creek pours its 
masses of water through a narrow channel- 
spout. Heaped together and rolled spirally 
upon one another by the irregular crevice 
through which they are pushed, until the 
broad stream becomes a compactly twisted 
braid, these bright currents are forced far 
out into the silent, shadowy air to fall elec- 
tric white—a solid, splendidly curved col- 
umn of water—into the resounding cavern. 

A bridge* spans the very brink of this 
great cataract. You may stand just where 
the bending flood gives way to its fall and 
sinks majestically into the depths. You 
may see how the spiral currents interweave 





* See picture of this bridge on page 421 in the May No, 
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themselves, in the terrible swiftness of their 
descent; and admire <he festoons of foam, 
shot through by arrows of sunny green, 
that lace with snowy chevrons this flashing 
column poised day and night in the midst 
of the unsupporting air. It is a fearfully 
beautiful. thing —the grandest waterfall in 
all Colorado, I think. 


A short distance beyond these falls the 
road leaves the main stream and follows up 
Red Mountain creek through dense pine 
timber. Four miles from Ouray, and 2,000 
feet higher, it enters a flat valley or park 
two miles long, containing prairies where 
the grass is mown for hay every autumn. 
This park has many ponds and miry places, 
and is said to be underlain with bog-iron 
ore, precipitated from water impregnated 
by the chemical action of the vegetation. 
On each side of the park stands a high 
range of trachytic peaks, that on the west 
being the divide between the Red Mountain 
district and Imogene Basin, in the Sneffles 
district, and that on the east the divide be- 
tween the Red Mountain and Uncompahgre 
districts and Poughkeepsie Gulch. At the 
upper end of the park commences the chain 
of scarlet peaks, from twelve to thirteen 
thousand feet in altitude, which are regard- 
ed as indicating the volcanic centre toward 
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The history of the new “ camp ” is a short 
one. In the summer of 1881 three men dis- 
covered the Guston mine; but as the ore 
was of low grade it was worked only be- 
cause it gave an excess of lead, just then in 
demand at the Pueblo smelter. In August, 
1882, John Robinson, one of the owners, was 
hunting deer, and while resting carelessly, 
picked up a small boulder after the man- 
ner of prospectors, who never halt a mo- 
ment anywhere, but out of pure habit they 
scrutinize every bit of stone within reach, 
Astonished at the weight of this piece, he 
broke it in two, and found it to be solid ga- 
lena. This clue led to the discovery of the 
Yankee Girl lead close by. A month later 
the owners had sold the prospect-hole for 
$125,000, but retained two others, apparent- 
ly equally valuable mines, near at hand. In 
the Yankee Girl rich ore was found only a 
dozen feet below the surface, and, although 
the isolation of the mine required the crude 
ore to be packed upon mules and burros 
all the way down to Silverton, it yielded 
a profit of over $50 a ton. 

Upon the heels of this discovery there 
was a great rush of miners and speculators 
toward Red Mountain. Several large set- 
tlements — principally Ironton and Red 
Mountain Town—sprang up on the rough 
and forested hillside, and the loudest of 
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which all the lodes of the surrounding region 
seem to converge. Well toward the summit 
of one part of this chain is the latest addition 
to the mining towns of the region — Red 
Mountain. 


Colorado crowing began to resound along 
the gulches. Claim-stakes dotted the moun- 
tain as thick as the poles in a hop-yard, and 
astonishing success attended nearly every 
digging. 
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The peculiar character of the minerals, 
the occurrence of great ore-bearing cavities, 


and the extremely short distance beneath 
the turf at which rich ore is struck, have 
combined to cause much discussion among 
geologists as to the true history of this 


district. Several thousand men (and not a 
few women) are now in the neighborhood 
of Red Mountain doing their “level best” 
to get rich. Many have succeeded. The 
hopes of others are high, and the whole 
community promises itself a future to out- 
blaze in glory anything yet seen or heard of 
in the Southwest. Many cool heads join 
in this anticipation, and I think it will be 
largely realized. 

Red Mountain, however, is too rough, 
elevated and out of the way to be a pleas- 
ant or a healthful home beyond the period 
of a summer visit, for any except those of 
most rugged frame and greatest disregard 
of civilized comfort. The families of those 
whose interests centre there will live, for 
the most part, in Silverton or Ouray; and 
this leads me to say a word as to the cli- 
mate of the latter place. 

At the altitude of Red Mountain the win- 
ter lasts from November to May; in Ouray 
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and the Uncompahgre Park from Decem- 
ber to March. In March the sun’s power 
begins to be felt, and although there are 
occasional snow-storms, the ground is 
warm and the snow will not lie long. Sea- 
sons vary greatly, of course, but what I 
have stated is the general rule. The winter 
of 1882-3 was extremely mild in this valley, 
and the roads about Ouray were muddy or 
dusty all through it. A short trip into the 
mountains, however, will always take you 
to polar scenes. 

There has been an eager rivalry between 
Silverton on the south and Ouray on the 
north for the trade of the Red Mountain 
region. Though more distant, the former 
place has secured more of it heretofore, 
and nearly the whole shipment of ore has 
gone that way. This has been owing not 
only to the fact that the trail on that side 
was better than on this, but also to encour- 
agements given by the railway company for 
reasons of its own. The completion of the 
fine, easy road between Red Mountain and 
Ouray and the hoped-for branch of the 
railway up the valley from Montrose, are 
expected to change this, however, and there 
seems every probability that it will do so, 
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in spite of Silverton’s protesting enterprise. 
Cheapness and facility of transportation 
seem to be the key to all business life and 
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success in this part of the world, and trade, 
like other things, follows the line of least 
resistance. 


XV. 


Ouray presented high claims to our no- 
tice as sight-seers by its beautiful situation 
and the attractive bits of mountain scenery 
in its neighborhood —a collection of pic- 
tures which it would be hard to duplicate 
in an equally limited space anywhere else in 
the whole Rocky Mountains. The valley in 
which the town is built lies at an elevation 
of 7,500 feet above the sea, and is pear- 
shaped, its greatest width being not more 
than half a mile, while its length is about 
twice that. Southward—that is, toward the 
heart of the main range—stand two peaks 
nearly fourteen thousand feet in height, 
with the great gorge of the Uncompahgre 
between them; but this is hidden by a 
cross-ridge, over which peeps the cocked- 
hat of Mount Abrams. Westward are 
grouped a series of ledges surmounted by 
greater and more rugged heights, down 
whose front a chain of cataracts guides 
the eye to a notch in the terraced height, 
where the quadrangular crown of White 
House Mountain becomes grandly visible 
—the easternmost buttress of wintry Sierra 
San Miguel. At the lower end of the little 
basin the exit of the river is closely beset 


by canon walls, the cliffs rising vertically in 
some places two thousand feet above the 
level of the stream. These mighty walls 
are of metamorphic rock, and their even 
stratification simulates courses of mason- 
ry. They are stained a deep-red maroon, 
stronger in some layers than in others, so 
that the whole face of the cliff is banded 
horizontally in pale russet or dull crimson, 
or deep and opaque maroon. The western 
cliff is bare, but on the ledges of the east- 
ern, and somewhat less even, wall, scat- 
tered spruces grow, enhancing its attrac- 
tiveness. Yet, as though nature meant to 
teach that a bit of motion—a suggestion of 
glee—was needed to relieve the sombreness 
of utter immobility and grandeur, however 
shapely, she has at one point led to the 
sunlight a brisk torrent, draining the snow- 
fields of some distant plateau. This stream 
has no time to think of its fate, but is 
flung through a hidden crevice midway the 
height, as though gushing from a spout in 
the face of the cliff, and leaps two hundred 
feet into the verdant glen. We see the 
white ghost of its descending, clinging in 
blown garments of rainbow mist to the rich 
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pile of crimson rocks; we fancy we catch 
in its ceaseless murmur the cries of Naiads 
taking their breathless plunge; and day 
after day we return to it with ever-increas- 
ing affection. 

But I have not yet described the amphi- 
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into a whitish glare, unaccented by shadows. 
or pleasant perspective. But as the even- 
ing approaches, you begin to find drawn 
upon its gray mass warm lines and touches 
of blue in every tone,—of pink, madder red, 
and all the lighter browns, or ochreous 
tints of yellow,—of the ashen blue that 
tints the dove’s wing, now changing 
into palest lavender, next turning to 
lilac, then gradually altered to uncer- 
tain crimson or purple; washes of weak 
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theatre that hems in the basin on the east. 
Before it, close to the village, stands a ridge 
covered with verdure which hides the base 
of the real mountain, whose crest sweeps in 
a great semicircle from behind the crimson 
cliffs on the left around to the shoulders 
of Mount Hardin on the right. It is a vast 
purple-gray wall of crumbling and broken 
trachyte, bristling with spurs and pinnacles 
—relics left standing by land-slides or ava- 
lanches of snow, and now almost imper- 
vious to the slow disintegration of insidi- 
ous Time. These das relzefs are arranged 
in terraces, one above another, with much 
regularity, yet nowise formally; and in all 
sheltered places on the lower tiers trees are 
seen hiding between their bases, like lilipu- 
tians creeping about the toes of Brobdig- 
nag and his brothers. 

It is at the close of the day that this state- 
ly amphitheatre puts on its full glory. The 
strong light of noon turns the broad facade 


green overspread the topmost peaks, with 
positive emerald lower down where grass 
grows in sheltered hollows between the 
spruce woods and the snow; and the point- 
ed shadows growing behind a thousand 
protruding knobs, minarets and dormer win- 
dows, duplicate those monuments in a 
color that on the trachyte is neither blue 
nor black, and which becomes rich sepia- 
brown when falling on the crimson ledges 
lower down. 

As the sun sinks toward the horizon, the 
shadow cast by some broad, intervening 
height climbs until it darkens irregularly 
the lower half of the amphitheatre, all of 
the verdant hill below it lying dull in the 
obscurity. But half-way up, the shadow 
halts, while the whole serrate summit of the 
circling ridge swims in brilliant light — 
burns with the far-away fires of the setting 
sun. All the purple tone of the trachyte 
turns to pink—at first golden, then imper- 
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ceptibly changing to warm, glowing rose- 
color. For many minutes this splendid 
effect remains unchanged on the summit. 
We gaze on, and glory in it. We marvel that 
it should glow so redly and persist so long. 
Then, suddenly, before we can anticipate 
or understand it, a deadly pallor overtakes 
and eclipses the rosy hue. The sharp line 


between the wintry gray below and the ver- 
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nal brilliance above loses its distinctness, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the whole 
broad height of lovely warmth and light 
and color is lost in the fatal gloom of the 
night. The sun has dropped behind some 
far peak, and in an instant the hills are 
chilled, the atmosphere seems cold. It isa 
marvelous and impressive sight—one upon 
which the preacher might make a sermon. 


XVI. 


This valley alone, with its ever-changing 
panorama of summer and winter, of won- 
drous spring and the noise of gushing wa- 
ters, of flaming autumn and the drapery of 
haze etherealizing the world, presenting un- 
der always novel aspects quaint forms and 
gay colors lavishly displayed—this nook 
alone might satisfy a generation of artists. 
But the enchantment of the half-hidden 
gorges, the splendor of the beckoning peaks, 
urge us to explore beauties beyond. 

Of the many excursions possible, that up 
the Uncompahgre would perhaps show best 
the riches of alpine scenery. This river 
rises on the crest of the divide whence, at 
a few feet, flow the springs of the Rio de 
las Animas to empty into the San Juan. 

Down its first trickling rivulets the pio- 
neers of Ouray found their way into our 
valley. It was only seven years ago, but in 
this hurried community mists of antiquity 
seem already to gather about that historic 
performance. Following it, as it sank into 
its gorge between Hayden and Hardin, they 
could scarcely keep their foothold, and 
would wade in the icy water for long dis- 
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tances where the walls rose too steeply on 
both sides to give them a bank to walk 
upon. Later comers made a high-line trail; 
and later yet the road along which we went 
comfortably to Bear creek falls and Red 
Mountain. 

One other ride in this direction that I 
remember particularly was with Mr. Fred- 
eric F. Chisholm, up to a mine near the 
head of Bear creek. It was all by a rough 
trail, first over a high shoulder of the 
mountain, then by slippery pathways down 
toward the bottom of a deep gorge, where 
in some places a false step would have 
sent us hundreds of feet down the face of 
smooth rocks, with no chance at all of 
stopping short of the uttermost depth. 
After that came weary toiling up a trail 
like a staircase, rewarded at the end by a 
jolly meal, scraped together in a cabin 
where no one was at home, but the latch- 
string had been left out. A whole chapter 
could be written upon a day like that—ay, 
a whole book, if the writer would let his 
imagination go a-field, and would draw 
upon the stores of learning that the facts 
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GRAND JUNCTION 


passing under his observation might sug- 
gest. In no mountains saw I ever more 
exquisite or abundant blossoms. They were 
more than | had enjoyed at Crested Butte; 
they were lovelier than the upland parterres 
that delighted me on the borders of the 
Grand Mesa. 

The Uncompahgre finds its way out from 
the deep gorge where the falls of Bear 
creek leap down (snatching beauty from 
terror), through a cafion of remarkable depth 
and slenderness. It was my luck, how- 
ever, to visit that of a tributary, Cajion 
creek, which is rather more easily acces- 
sible from the village, though the other is 
near by, and crossed by a single-span bridge 
on a public road. Caifion creek comes 
down from the opposite or western side of 
Mount Hayden, and joins the larger river 
just above the town. Ascending this wild 
and difficult gorge a few hundred yards 
above the junction, the explorer sudden- 
ly finds the bush-grown and rocky slopes 
merged into a crag that towers far above the 
tallest spruces, and stands squarely athwart 
the gorge. The face of this escarpment is 
broken by a zigzag crevice reaching from 
top to bottom, out of which, as if from its 
primeval fountain, gushes the deep and 
turbulent stream, cold as ice, and sparkling 
with a myriad imprisoned bubbles of air 
and light. 

You gaze past pillars of rosy quartzite, 


across a glittering pathway of water, and try 
in vain to make your vision penetrate the 
cave-like portals whence the gay river 
comes ceaselessly and with singing; you 
note the color-touches of flowers and 
small -leaved vines; the soft hangings of 
ferns under damp ledges; the feathery 


foliage of a poplar standing jauntily be- 
neath the frown of the cliff and among 
sombre spruces; you contrast the softness 
and color and sunshine just outside with 


the sullen obscurity of the mysterious 
crevice, and you tell yourself that it is one 
of the most striking pictures in the whole 
breadth of the mountains. 

Several similar chasms hollowed from 
the limestone, and so narrow that a man 
might almost leap them, though a hundred 
or two hundred feet in depth, exist upon 
this and neighboring streams. The water, 
flowing along the strike of the upturned 
stratum, has cut into it a thin channel be- 
tween walls of tougher rock. On Portland 
Creek, just above the village, such a gorge 
is to be visited, containing many double 
cascades, where the cafion-walls lean, one 
over the other, at a considerable slant, for 
the stream is ever edging sidewise as it cuts 
deeper and deeper. The erosion in these 
cases is not accomplished so much by at- 
trition, as through a chemical decompo- 
sition of the limestone by acidulated water. 
Yet attrition must do a great work at times, 
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for now and then these purling brooks be- 
come the channels for cloudbursts at their 
sources, and then a mighty and impetuous 
flood hurls down the gorge, choking the 
bursting cafion with an unmeasured mass 
of water and detrztus, whose weight and 
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velocity is so great that thousands of tons 
of boulders and rocky fragments are forced 
through and spread out in the valley below. 
Every such deluge leaves its marks plainly 
upon the sides of the cafion, as well as upon 
the softer banks beyond. 


XVII. 


The Uncompahgre river escapes at last 
from the mountains through a picturesque 
gap in the rim of the Ouray basin, and pur- 
sues its way with little further hindrance to 
the lowlands northward and to its union 
with the Gunnison at Delta. The gap is 
only two or three hundred yards wide, and 
is filled with a dense growth of trees, under 
which the stage-road is hidden. Through 
these groves the river has cut a_ broad 
swath, paved with the white pebbles that 
represent its spring floods, in the midst of 
which at this shrunken season it trickles in 
devious slenderness. Lofty red cliffs stand 
on each side erect and imposing. In many 
places the whole fagade leans forward, or 


ledges reach out into the sunlight and 
make us tremble lest they may fall with 
their weight of forest growth while we 
are passing underneath. The colors of 
these cliffs, always pleasing in blending 
tones of gray. brown and red, are further 
varied by dapplings of cushiony moss, or 
lichen - growths, and by the bushes and 
blossoms that get precarious foothold in a 
few crannies. Their irregularities break in- 
to new forms of picturesqueness as we roll 
past, enchaining our eyes. High up the 
face of one of these mighty cliffs we can 
discern that a black spot—caught sight of 
only by chance—is a mine entry, and get a 
glimpse of the discolored dump that has 
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been cast down. A doi-like figure comes 
to the mouth of the tunnel, and a moment 
afterward a puff of dust far below shows 
that he has hurled down some rock, prob- 
ably from a wheelbarrow. We wonder how 
ever he gets to and from his mine. 

Three or four miles farther the thick 
growth of trees in the bottom and on the 
ledges thins out, while the valley grows 
wider, and ranches begin to appear. Pleas- 
ant homes, surrounded by trees, stand in 
the midst of wide fields of grain and low- 
lying meadows of natural hay. The cliffs 
still rise hundreds of feet high, and are red- 
der even than those above —as brightly 
vermilioned as the crest of the treasure- 
mountains which I have compared to a car- 
dinal’s hat. ‘Those on the eastern side (we 
are heading squarely northward) are sparse- 
ly wooded with spruces and cedars, rooted 
with sturdy grip on the rocky shelves, 
every tree leaning outward, craving the 
light. The rocks on the right are almost 
bare, even of herbage. As the cajfion 
opens into Uncompahgre Park, the great 
walls become less precipitated on both 
sides of the valley, and clothe themselves 
in a complete and beautifully green man- 
tle of dense small bushes, which conforms 
to their shape and suggests their strata 
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lines in the same attractive way that the 
clinging satin gown of La Fille de Madame 
Angot defines the Aimée or Théo within. 

It is said that Uncompahgre, in the Ute 
tongue, means “ red stream,” and if so, it is 
easy to understand the application. The 
water is not red (though it might some- 
times look so when soiled by freshets), but 
the whole cajfion is crimson and_ blood- 
stained. The color shines between bushes 
and trees, stands out in great upright mas- 
ses, tinges the dust under foot, and inten- 
sifies both the green of the heathered hills 
and the azure of mountain and sky. These 
red hues are of infinite variety beyond any- 
thing that can be found on a painter’s pa- 
lette, and they are an unfailing source of 
surprise and delight. 

At Dallas Station, a dozen miles below 
Ouray (where the stages from Rico,* Tellu- 
ride, Ames and other mining centres in the 
San Miguel range join us) all these pretty 
scenes are left behind, and the hard-fea- 
tured Uncompahgre Meza begins. The red 
cafion, with the vision of Mount Abrams 
and.the other peaks above Ouray, are now 
cut off; ahead lie level yellow mesas and 
gravelly benches, speckled with black dots 
of juniper and sage, through which runs 
the course of our midnight stage-ride. 


XVIII. 


It was a summer evening when last I was 
at Dallas—an evening glorious beyond the 
high measure even of this clear air, as its 
impressions come back to me. The picture 
lacks nothing in my memory. I can recall 
perfectly every detail of the little frame 
building on whose porch I sat just at the 
door of the rude bar-room, and all its acces- 
sories. Beside me stands a barrel of beer- 
bottles and a heap of gnarled cedar fuel. 
Just in front the democratic sage- brush 
grows along a strip of dusty road, beyond 
which a grassy brown space slopes down to 
the willows, whence comes the steady voice 
of the rushing river. The valley is bounded 
steeply on each side by tall bluffs, but these 
break a little on the west, letting the level 
sunlight paint with gold the crests of the 
many ridges, wave behind wave, that rise 
gradually to the low wooded foothills. A 
dozen miles distant, yet seeming within 
gunshot, is reared the jagged, torn, snow- 


streaked, hoary bulwark of Sierra San Mig- 
uel, its giant—Mount Sneffels—dominating 


the whole centre. The sun has a flanking 
fire upon it, and the westernmost summits 
and headlands throw angular shadows upon 
all the mountains lying eastward, so that 
the whole eastern end of the range (save 
some points along the very crest) is in 
shadow. Sneffels stands somewhat forward 
of the general rank, the whole of its west- 
ern side catching the light, but the amphi- 
theatre in its face, and all its eastern slope 
are cold; the last buttress of the range 
dropping to the Uncompahgre at the east- 
ern extremity, also holds the light, becom- 
ing a sort of guidon to the orderly array. 
Before I can pencil notes of this, the 
pallor of the dying day has affected all but 
a few beacon-peaks; the whole range be- 
comes chill and steelly, sinking back into 
greater distance, even while the hither foot- 
hills are glowing with the green rays that 
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strike between the western bluffs. This en- 
dures only a moment—then it, too, is gone, 
and the hollows between the ridges fill with 
loveliest purple. 

Suddenly a wonderful change occurs—a 
resurrection revealing a great mistake. A 
cloud invisible to me, and therefore unsus- 
pected, had thrown a devouring shadow 
I mistook for the pall of night. The sun 
now drops below it, and in a twinkling the 


whole range glows again with golden light. 
But it is a fleeting revival—the last gleam 
of life flashing up—soon to flicker away into 
fitful, rosy fires, and gradually die into a 
violet mist that hides the separate features 
of each mountain, slowly solidifying the 
whole range into a grand purple silhou- 
ette, blocked in serrate outline high against 
an opal sky. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
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A BOSTON MAN. 


T is the middle of July. The weather 
is at white heat, even up at Bethany, 
which the guide-books declare to be four- 
teen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The big hotel, and the little hotel 
and the cottages, are filling up fast, and 
the piazzas, after breakfast, and late in the 
afternoon, when the Boston and New York 
trains are due, present a very much occu- 
pied appearance. Indeed this waiting for 
the trains is one of the excitements at 
Bethany. If one isn’t on the lookout for 
one’s own familiar friend, there is always 
the constantly expected strange new-comers, 
who are to turn out more interesting and 
entertaining than those who have come and 
gone before. It is on Saturday afternoons 
that the interest is at its height; for at that 
time husbands and fathers and sweethearts 
are apt to arrive in full force. It is on one 


of these Saturday afternoons, at half-past 
four o'clock, that three young women, Miss 
Dorothy Blanchard, Miss Kate Hilyer and 


Miss Grace Farrington, come out to take 
their places, or the places that they have 
regularly appropriated without dispute for 
the last fortnight or so, on the piazza of 
the Maywood Hotel, at Bethany. The pi- 
azza is broad and long, and they have here- 
tofore had the entire corner to themselves ; 
but all at once they find another party in 
possession—a small army of nurses and 
children. 

“How disgusting!” exclaims Miss Blan- 
chard, as she sees the situation. Then 
whirling about—* Come, let us get out of 
this mob altogether—let us go up to Mrs. 
McLean’s balcony.” 

Her companions hesitate and look doubt- 
ful. 

“Mr. McLean might arrive on this train, 
and then—” 

“Mr. McLean isn’t coming until Monday, 
Grace. Well ’—after waiting a second or so 
—‘ you two may do as you like, I’m going to 
accept Mrs. McLean’s invitation—she told us 
to come any time ;” saying this the speak- 
er turns quickly toward the stairway, her 
companions presently following her lead, 


as her companions generally do. When in 
the next moment Mrs. McLean makes them 
welcome, assures them that she shall be 
only too glad to have them occupy her bal- 
cony, that instead of intruding upon her 
they are conferring a favor upon her by re- 
lieving her loneliness, they go forward, a 
pretty white-robed trio, and settle down 
into their snug nest like a flock of white 
pigeons. Back in the shade of the room 
sits friendly little Mrs. McLean, a semi- 
invalid, full of sympathy and questions. At 
once she starts them upon the full tide of 
chit-chat. She hasn’t been downstairs for 
three days; they must tell her all the news 
and if any interesting people have arrived. 

“Not one,” answers the confident young 
lady who has just termed the well-dressed 
occupants of the piazza “a mob.” “The 
arrivals for the last three days have been 
octogenarians and babies, with the usual 
following of their natural slaves—mothers 
and nurses.” 

“And no young or youngish men to 
dance attendance on you girls?” 

“You may well say not a young or young- 
ish man, for there hasn’t been one under 
sixty.” 

“How melancholy!” 
Lean at this. 

“Tt is, indeed, Mrs. McLean,” responds 
the usually quiet Grace, for we are reduced 
to the extremity of sharing little Neddy 
Gilman's favors between us. In the morn- 
ing he walks with Dorothy, in the after- 
noon with me, and in the evening, if his 
mother allows him to sit up until nine 
o'clock, he entices Kate out on the piazza 
and holds forth upon his new bicycle.” 

They all laugh—Dorothy with the great- 
est enjoyment of any of them. She is 
about to add chapter. second to this little 
history when the whistle of a locomotive 
pierces the air and in a moment the Boston 
train comes steaming down the track. From 
the balcony where they sit, the girls com- 
mand a fine view of the little station and 
can count and criticise to the smallest de- 
tail, every arrival. 


laughs Mrs. Mc- 
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“More nurses and more children. This 
place will become nothing but a vast nur- 
sery very soon,” exclaims Dorothy, as a 
score of small people with their white-cap- 
ped attendants emerge from the cars upon 
the platform. “One, two, three, four, five, 
six—how disgusting!” she declares again, 
her mind reverting to her pet corner upon 
the piazza, from which she had been routed 


—‘“and here come more octogenarians, . 


Bethany ought to advertise as a sort of 
polyglot place which offers all the cheerful 
advantages of an infirmary with those of an 
infant asylum. Kate, you must give up 
Neddy Gilman this evening, and let me 
listen to the bicycle stories, or I won't 
answer for the results of the disappoint- 
ment that is overwhelming me.” 

“Why, there are three of them,” cries 
Grace, her eyes fixed upon something evi- 
dently very interesting. Dorothy’s gaze has 
wandered from the little station. Her in- 
terest ceased with the influx of babies and 
elderly gentlemen. 

“Three ?—there are six ! 
as they came out,” she says. 

“Dorothy, where ave your eyes? I’m not 
talking about children. Do look for your- 
self.” Dorothy looks. Three men who are 
not octogenarians, who are certainly young, 
or youngish, are stepping briskly forward 
in a manner so entirely independent of 
everybody else, that they prove themselves 
not to be the fathers of the batch of babies, 
or the husbands of any of the passengers. 

“I dare say, though, that they are those 
horrid Boston ‘stiffies,’” remarks Dorothy, 
regarding the approaching gentlemen with 
a critical eye. 

“New York and Western and Southern 
people caz come by the Boston route Dor- 
othy.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know—but just look at them,” 
and Dorothy puts. up her lip scornfully— 
“look .at their stiff, hot little hats on this 
boiling day, and the dreadful, knowing, su- 
perior, better-than-you look. They are 
Boston men I’m perfectly certain, and I 
shall have nothing to do with them.” 

“Perhaps they will have nothing to do 
with you,” laughs Grace, with an admiring 
affectionate look at Dorothy that takes 
away all the drusguerze of the words. 

I shan’t give them a chance; I shall 


I counted them 
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take the initiative in the cold-shoulder 
business.” 

The three young men who are under 
this raking fire are rapidly approaching the 
house. Just as they are a foot or two from 
the piazza Dorothy exclaims suddenly in a 
louder tone than she is aware of : 

“The Atlantic Monthly! They are Bos- 
ton ‘stiffies,’ every one !” 

Instantly the young man who is a little in 
advance of his companions, and who has 
the specified magazine atop of a roll of pa- 
pers in his hand, glances up at the well- 
filled balcony and looks squarely into Dor- 
othy Blanchard’s face. As the color comes 
into her cheeks, he takes his hat off to her 
with a satirically amused smile. 

“Was there ever such impertinence?” 
she cries indignantly, turning angrily to her 
friends. 

“He didn’t mean to be impertinent, I’m 
sure. It was only a Roland for your Oliver.” 
remonstrates the equable Grace valiantly. 

“Of course he knew I didn’t mean what 
I said to reach his ears. It is very ill-bred 
for a person to take notice of what is over- 
heard.” 

Mrs. McLean bursts into such a contagi- 
ous fit of laughter at this, that the atmos- 
phere lightens a little—the fun of the thing 
becoming too strong for gravity. Dorothy 
laughs with the rest, but she can’t laugh 
away her annoyance and her feeling of re- 
sentment. The little mocking banter at 
Boston that had been only skin deep, the 
usual flick in a general way at the New 
England city’s peculiarities, begins from 
this time to take on a more serious aspect, 
and the jesting remark that she should 
have nothing to do with the new arrivals, 
becomes now a hostile determination from 
the sense of mortification at having placed 
herself in a rather dubious position from 
her careless speech. 

“But it will be easy to avoid anybody in 
this big hotel,” she consoles herself, and so 
dismisses the matter from her mind. Let- 
ters from home, the news that her father 
is coming up on Wednesday, and with him 
her cousin Lloyd and his great friend John 
Ambrose, the water-colorist, enables her to 
do this with greater ease. She has smooth- 
ed her ruffled feathers considerably, and is 
quite composed and happy the little teas- 
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ing contretemps pushed into the background, 
when she goes into supper. Neddy Gilman 
is with her, and she is chatting merrily with 
him as they cross the dining-hall together. 
She is not looking ahead. She sees nothing 
but Neddy Gilman and some odd wild-flow- 
ers he is holding up to her, until her chair 
is drawn back and she is in the act of seat- 
ing herself. Then all at once she meets, di- 
rectly opposite, for one instant, three pairs 
of masculine eyes, each pair sparkling with 
uncontrollable amusement. 

One moment she hates herself for the 
blazing red that comes surging to her face; 
then she hates the owners of the eyes, one 
and all, and furious little thoughts go whirl- 
ing through her brain. “The unmannerly 
idiots! The conceited jackanapes! The 
presuming, patronizing Boston ninnies.” 

These are a few of the epithets she in- 
wardly applies as she sits there, outwardly 
composed, inwardly raging. Neddy Gilman 
is on one side of her, Grace on the other, 
and, thanks to Neddy’s garrulous gabble, 
she gets through the meal decently and in 
order. After that first glance, however, the 
three bestow no more attention upon their 
fair neighbor, but carry on a brisk conversa- 
tion with each other upon hunting and fish- 
ing topics, varied by a side chat, now and 
then, with the elderly lady, who has been 
the girls’ v/s-a-viés ever since they came, 
and whom they have called “ Prunes and 
Prisms,” from her extreme propriety of ex- 
pression and demeanor. As soon as the 
meal is finished Dorothy flies to Mr. Sib- 
ley, the genial proprietor of the Maywood, 
who is always ready to humor the various 
whims and freaks of his feminine boarders. 

“Mr. Sibley, I want you to put those 
three strangers that you’ve placed at our 
table somewhere else !” 

Mr. Sibley looks at Dorothy with a good 
deal of surprise as she fires off this little 
shot at him. 

“Why, Miss Blanchard, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“They —they’ve made themselves very 
disagreeable.” 

“They fave? I’m-surprised. Why, they 
are perfect gentlemen. One of them is a 
Boston man—the tall, black-eyed one.” 

“Yes, I knew he was,” triumphantly. “I 
hate Boston men!” 
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Mr. Sibley 1s a Boston man, but he 
doesn’t say a word on this score; he be- 
gins to scent, however, a little young-lady- 
ish tangle of some kind, and by a few adroit 
questions he gets the whole story. It is just 
as much as he can do to keep from roaring 
with laughter at thfs story. But he knows 
that won’t do; he does give way a little, 
though, and shakes himself gently behind 
his white waistcoat. Then he says diplo- 
matically: 

“Now, Miss Blanchard, I'll tell you just 
how tis. Those seats were all engaged be- 
fore you came—the tall black-eyed man is 
the son of the old lady.” 

“Prunes and Prisms,” ejaculates Doro- 
thy. Mr. Sibley hasn’t forgotten his Dick- 
ens, and nods amusedly. 

“So you see,” he goes on, “I can’t very 
well change ¢hem, but I'll tell you what I 
can do—you may have the seats at the next 
table, just back of them, if you like.” 

“Indeed I don’t like. I am not going to 
run away from them—give up the field like 
that—change my nice seats facing the lawn 
to take any seats back of them!” 

“Well, I wouldn't, if 1 were you, Miss 
Blanchard, I'd stay just where I was. Mr. 
King didn’t mean any harm — he’s one of 
the nicest fellows—but you see the thing 
took him so suddenly and so funnily.” 

Dorothy can say no more. She knows 
that she has got to accept the situation. 
She doesn’t like it, but she has the sense to 
see that she can’t have her own way and 
that Mr. Sibley isn’t to blame. She walks 
off with her head in the air, and there is 
something added to her sense of resentment 
against Boston. She faces the music well, 
however, when she finds there is no escape, 
and at the next meal goes into the dining- 
room at the head of her forces—Neddy Gil- 
man on one side, Grace on the other, and 
Kate following, with stolid Mrs. Gilman 
who never sees anything amiss, and is as 
innocent and ignorant of people’s squabbles 
and skirmishes as a year-old child. She 
and Neddy are great allies for Dorothy. 
They have no undercurrent of annoyance, 
and the boy’s glib gabble, and his mother’s 
comfortable responses and questions now 
and then make matters easier than they 
would otherwise have been. Mr. King and 
his friends have conducted themselves after 
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that first triple glance of recognition and 
amusement, with eminent discretion, giving 
no further sign either of amusement or cu- 
riosity. King, indeed, treats his opposite 
neighbors with that air of cool indifference 
that usually distinguishes the American 
traveler—seeming, in fact, entirely oblivious 
of them. Dorothy by and by comments 
upon this rigid deportment, and Grace in- 
forms her that she is ridiculously incon- 
sistent. 

“Not at all,” replies Dorothy with cool 
effrontery. “ There’s a medium in all things. 
Because he took advantage of an accident 
and was impertinently familiar at the out- 
set, is no reason why he should turn round 
and be rude to us in another direction. But 
that’s Boston through and through.” 

“ But, Dorothy, such a freezing face as you 
have confronted him with! Ifa look could 
strike, yours would have demolished him 
completely.” 

This, on the woman’s side; on the man’s 
side— 

“What an ill-natured young woman that 
is; and with no more idea of a joke—” 

“Women can never take a joke, King. 
They'll stick pins and needles into you, and 
if you retort with a hint of facetia, they'll 
turn on you like little tigers.” 

“Well, not so bad as that, Dick. Some 
women can take a joke.” 

“IT never saw one that could.” 

“One would have supposed that a young 
woman who appears as lively as a cricket 
with her intimates, could have seen more 
than one side toa droll little matter like 
this.” 

“That is where the feminine crankiness 
comes in. If you had received her little 
shot with a hang-dog sort of modesty, 
everything would have been set to music; 
but the audacity of your convicting her by 
that grinning salutation, did the business 
—you laughed at her, and a woman won't 
stand that.” 

“TI was laughing w2th her, I thought.” 

“Then you saluted her without an intro- 
duction, and all the proprieties were shock- 
ed. She set you down as an impudent dog 
at once.” 

“ Her little remark shot over the balcony 
goes for nothing, of course.” 

“Of course; she didn’t intend it to reach 
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your ears, and your sin was in betraying 
that it did and then making a joke of it.” 

“ T see—you know more of women than I 
do, Dick—more than I want to know, in 
fact. ‘We like women a little for what we 
do know of them, but a great deal more for 
what we do not.’ Who was it said that?” 

“N. P. Willis, who said a lot of mighty 
good things, though it’s the fashion now to 
look down on him, I believe.” 

In this state of hostility, Sunday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday go by. Both parties in- 
voluntarily try to evade each other by se- 
lecting different hours in the dining-room, 
and the upshot is a grand confusion, and a 
general complication as is generally the 
case when people take to ordering Fate, 
Miss Dorothy finding herself more than 
once en téte-a-téte with the obnoxious Bos- 
tonian. She is reduced at last to such a 
frame of mind that she confides to Mrs. Mc- 
Lean that she shall be thankful when her 
father and cousin arrive, as there will then 
be a good excuse for going to another table 
for extra seats. It ison Wednesday that she 
expects these rescuers, and on Wednesday 
evening she goes without her supper at the 
ordinary hour that she may partake of it 
with her family later on. The train gets in 
at Maywood at half-past eight. At eight 
by the pretty be-diamonded unreliable lit- 
tle watch that hangs at her waist-belt, Dor- 
othy goes up to her room to exchange her 
slippers for a pair of boots. Her friends— 
Grace and Kate—are to await her return 
on the piazza, when the three propose to 
walk over to the station. 

“ Plenty of time,” she tells them. 

She has just succeeded to her satisfac- 
tion in putting a fine finishing touch to 
sundry small adornments, when a certain 
far-off penetrating sound startles her. Good 
heavens! it can’t be the whistf€ of the 
train. She pulls out the dazzling liar at her 
belt. It is only fifteen minutes past eight ! 
Of course her watch is right. She set it 
by Mr. Sibley’s yesterday, and that was no 
car whistle— probably the wind howling 
round the chimney; and turning again to 
the glass she gives another pat and pinch 
to the knot of flowers on her hat; and 
while thus employed, near and clear a long 
shrill shriek cleaves the air. With a cry of 
dismay, Miss Dorothy flies from the room, 
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and waiting for no elevator, runs swiftly 
down the stairs. 

In her headlong speed, she rushes plump 
into somebody’s arms. He gives a little 
exclamation. She gives two or three little 
exclamations. Then both start back with 
a brace of “beg pardons,” and look into 
each other’s faces. Dorothy is transfixed 
and dumb. It is the Bostonian. 

The man as before sees the ludicrous 
side of the situation, and with another “ beg 
pardon,” bursts into an irrepressible laugh. 
The woman, as before, fails to see it in the 
personality that masters her, and darts 
away with a smothered ejaculation of re- 
sentment. The next moment she rushes 
into somebody else’s arms, just at the door- 
way of the piazza. 

¢ Oh, popsey, popsey! I meant to meet 
you at the station !” 

There are little hysterical gasps in her 
throat as she says this. Her father laughs, 


kisses her, and is very much flattered at his 
reception. 

Her Cousin Lloyd laughs and kisses her, 
and is also flattered by the unusual warmth 
of her greeting, and John Ambrose, who 
gets Azs share in a little nervously tight 


squeeze of his hand, brings up the third of 
this deluded masculine trio. Presently they 
all turn about and take their way down the 
hall together. Dorothy, slightly recovered, 
is asking a multitude of questions, when she 
sees John Ambrose start forward and hears 
him say, “Well, old fellow, this zs good 
luck. I didn’t expect to see you.” Doro- 
thy looks up and, behold, it is the Bosto- 
nian’s hands that John Ambrose is shaking 
so vigorously. Could the trickish fates go 
farther ? 

With all the hearty warmth of his hearty 
nature John Ambrose proceeds to introduce 
Mr. King to his friends. King is convulsed 
at the absurdity of the situation and re- 
sponds to Ambrose’s cordiality in such a 
lively manner that Ambrose is more than 
ever delighted at the good luck of meet- 
ing him, and Lloyd Blanchard takes to him 
immensely, then and there. Even Mr. Blan- 
chard, who is slow to recognize a stranger's 
pleasing qualities, is rather drawn toward 
this tall, good-looking fellow, who smiles 
upon them with such a beaming humor in 
his eyes. 
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“He’s the best fellow in the world,” says 
Ambrose, as he sits at table with the Blan- 
chard’s. “He saved my life in the Alps, 
two or three years ago. I got a bad fall 
there and was laid up for two or three 
weeks. King carried me to the inn on his 
back and stuck by me through a pretty se- 
rious illness.” 

Dorothy is in despair. Everything is 
against her. How can she tell her story 
now? How can she say that she thinks 
that this man who has saved her friend’s 
life is an impertinent fellow? All the same, 
while she feels constrained to hold her 
tongue to the masculine members of her 
party, her opinion of him doesn’t change— 
rather intensifies in fact, as she sees them 
all one by one going over to the enemy; 
for by the end of the week Grace and Kate 
are by no means disposed to be antagonis- 
tic with this friend of John Ambrose. 

“T grant that Mr. Ambrose has reason to 
like him, but I can’t see what you find so 
wonderfully attractive in him,” Dorothy at 
last remarks to Grace with a vicious little 
emphasis, the more intense that she has 
controlled herself for a time. 

“TI don’t say that I find him so wonder- 
fully attractive, but I think he means to be 
a gentleman.” 

“Well, he falls considerably short of his 
meaning, then.” 

“Dorothy, I don’t think—I never thought 
he meant to be impertinent.” 

“Oh, I dare say not. It’s only his natural 
presumption. I hate these people who are 
constantly doing disagreeable things — of- 
fending you by their arrogant patronage 
and familiarity, and who are constantly 
apologized for as not meaning any harm. 
They are the most difficult people to get 
along with in the world, for they seem to be 
constantly taking advantage of their own 
good intentions; and you know the place 
that is paved with good intentions.” 

“ But I don’t see anything patronizing in 
Mr. King. I am sure he’s very gracious, 
and so are his friends, Mr. Wayland and 
Mr. Forsyth.” : 

“ How about the King’s mother?” Grace 
laughs. “Mrs. King is an old lady, and an 
invalid.” 

“Which is another apology for a buck- 
ram backbone.” 
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Grace laughs again with a keen relish of 
enjoyment, and says, demurely : 

“ Well, I don’t think old Mrs. King is par- 
ticularly interesting.” 

“Don’t you? I think she is very interest- 
ing—a specimen brick of the Boston State 
House and Athenzum and Art Museum all 
combined. I am certain she has put me 
down as another Daisy Miller ; for the other 
morning, when she was sitting under the 
trees, watching the tennis game, I won my 
glove bet against John Ambrose, and told 
him on the spot I didn’t want anything 
less than six buttons! She turned a stony 
stare upon me when I said it—I saw 
her.” 

“T believe you said it on purpose to shock 
her, Dorothy,” replied Grace in great amuse- 
ment. Dorothy’s eyes twinkled. “But,” 
went on Grace, “allowing that Mrs. King is 
a little stiff, I don’t see as that affects her 
son. She is an old-fashioned woman, and 
he is a young man, and / think he is very 
gracious.” 

“That is just it. 
right word—he is ‘gracious.’ 


You’ve hit upon the 
That is, he 


is good-naturedly condescending to us be- 
nighted New York and New Jersey people 


in the absence of his own kind. But just 
you wait and see the difference when some 
of his Boston feminine friends appear. He 
wouldn’t be what you call gracious to 
them ; it would be a very different sort of 
manner—a manner with no condescension 
in it. Oh, I know the very pick and pat- 
tern of him. Last summer, at Bar Harbor, 
there was a Mr. Bowdoin Powell. We used 
to call him the Grand Pow-wow. He had 
just this gracious way of patronage—would 
talk by the hour to us girls if we'd listen, in 
a sort of do-you-good improving kind of 
way, until one night there arrived a party of 
his Boston acquaintances, and by night of 
the next day there were distinctly two sets 
in that hotel—the Boston set and our set, 
and Mr. Bowdoin Powell was a species of 
adjutant-general to his commanding officer, 
Miss Priscilla Beacon Street, or Bulfinch, 
or some such unlikely name. I was playing 
whist one evening, and they were having a 
sort of Concord school of philosophy in the 
next room. Between our counts I could 
hear them dropping out their nuggets of 
wisdom. In another room the other side, 
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somebody was playing ‘Patience,’ and [| 
went up to bed with 


‘A Howell and James young man,’ 


and quotations from Emerson, ‘Running 
in a mixed chorus through my mind.’” 

Grace laughs at Dorothy’s drollery, but 
she is nevertheless somewhat affected by 
the strength of feeling underlying the droll- 
ery. If Dorothy was prejudiced, there was 
no denying that she was keenly perceptive, 
and had the reputation of making some 
very clever hits in character reading. Per- 
haps she was right about this Mr. King. 
Perhaps he was gracious in the way that 
she had pronounced him. Perhaps— but 
what was the use of speculating about what 
he might be, if things were different — if 
Dorothy’s bugaboo Boston girls were on 
the spot—they were not on the spot, and at 
present Mr. King and his companions not 
only make themselves agreeable, but useful 
—let the future take care of itself. 

In the meantime neither Mr. Blanchard 
nor his neighbor, nor John Ambrose, can 
make out what is the matter with Dorothy. 
Each perceives that something is amiss with 
her now and then. Blundering men crea- 
tures that they are, they don’t connect this 
amissness with Eliot King. They don’t, as 
any woman would, perceive that she is her 
old bright self when Mr. King is not of their 
party, and that it is only in his presence that 
she becomes capricious and sarcastic; in 
short, a rough little nettle that nobody can 
handle without a sting. Mr. Blanchard, by 
and by, concludes that Dorothy isn’t well, 
and is afraid that the air of Bethany does 
not agree with her. He confides his opin- 
ion to his nephew and Ambrose, who at 
once accept this solution of what had 
seemed extremely odd to them. King him- 
self is by no means aware of his peculiarly 
irritating effect upon Dorothy. He thinks 
the nettle character quite belongs to her; 
is, in fact, the ordinary, instead of the ex- 
traordinary expression of herself. He is 
aware that she is sharper to him than to 
anybody else—quite aware that she doesn’t 
like him. But this, instead of holding him 
aloof, brings him rather oftener into their 
circle; for it is new to Eliot King not to 
be liked. Most men like him, and almost 
all women. It is not altogether improbable 
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that he has been flattered a little too much 
by this state of things, and made to expect 
that things were always to go on in the 
same pleasant fashion with him. 

At any rate he receives a brand new sen- 
sation in Dorothy’s attitude toward him. 
Previous to this, he has never found it diffi- 
cult to make his peace with any woman. 
He has tried on more than one occasion to 
make his peace with Miss Blanchard, and 
without success. She neither likes him nor 
believes in him, and all this is not a little 
mortifying to the man who has found the 
world so friendly to him. It is something 
to his credit that his mortification doesn’t 
make him repay the young lady with the 
bitter interest of resentment; but Eliot 
King, whatever may be his faults, is not a 
coxcomb, in any sense. He may be open 
to the pleasant flattery of appreciation, but 
he does not set himself to quarrel with the 
lack of it. 

With Dorothy his curiosity is piqued. He 
gets glimpses of a wit and gaiety and 
sweetness in her manner toward others, 
which shows him another side to her char- 


acter. 
“Pity,” he says to himself, “that the girl 


has such a disagreeable, touchy temper. If 
it wasn’t for that she’d be a very nice girl 
indeed.” 

“Pity,” says Dorothy in a bedtime confi- 
dence with Grace, “that our party should 
be so spoiled by this conceited, domineer- 
ing fellow. I wish some new people would 
come with a new influence.” 

The next day, returning from a long walk 
with John Ambrose, Grace meets her in the 
doorway with this piece of information whis- 
pered in her ear— 

“Dorothy, the new people with the new 
influence have come.” 

“Who—what?” 

Dorothy has forgotten her bedtime talk 
for the moment. 

“Come upstairs and I'll tell you all about 
it,” responds Grace. 

Once safely out of earshot, in their own 
room, Grace informs her friend that Mr. 
King’s two cousins, with a young lady 
friend, have come over from “Crawford’s” 
to join the King party for the rest of the 
season. “So here, Dorothy, is your new 
influence with a vengeance.” 
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Dorothy drops into the nearest chair and 
laughs. . 

“Grace, you take my breath away! Well, 
now, you mark my words. You just see if I 
haven’t prophesied truly—you just see if 
Boston doesn’t go over to Boston, body 
and soul. You just see!” 

“They'll have a dull time of it, then, for 
Mr. King’s two friends—Mr. Wayland and 
Mr. Forsyth—are going to-night.” 

“No!” 

“Yes, Mr. King himself told me.” 

“Well, they are no great loss—they were 
only echoes of Eliot King. Feminine Bos- 
ton, however, will no doubt miss them—and 
what a prospect is before Eliot King. Four 
women to fetch and carry for. Four Bos- 
ton women, with their neuralgia and their 
Atlantic Monthizes. Oh, it makes me tired 
to think of it!” 

Half an hour after this, sitting upon the 
eastern piazza near the doorway, the two 
girls are greeted by Mr. King as he comes 
up the steps holding his hat in his hand. 
He stops for a moment in passing with a 
word or two about the brightness of the 
morning, etc. In that moment a feminine 
voice cries— 

“Oh, Eliot, I’ve been looking for you ev- 
erywhere! What time did you say we were 
to be ready to drive?” 

“ Half-past three, then we can be back be- 
fore night. An instant’s hesitation—then : 
“Miss Blanchard, allow me—” but he did 
not finish his sentence, for the young lady 
he was going to present—his cousin Helen 
-~-had disappeared before the “allow me” 
had apparently reached her ears. A look 
of annoyance crosses his face. “ My cousin 
is a little deaf,” he explained, and after a 
minute or so turns and goes into the house. 

“None so deaf as those who won’t hear,” 
quotes Dorothy as he disappears. 

“TI don’t know why you should always 
suppose that these Boston people are sus- 
picious of us—looking down upon us,” re- 
marks Grace in an irritated tone. “I don’t 
think it is nice of you, Dorothy; it isn’t— 
it isn’t self-respectful, it seems to me, to 
place yourself in such an attitude.” 

When other people got irritated Dorothy 
was as smooth as a summer sea. 

“I don’t place myself in any attitude,” 
Gracie, I simply stand still when I meet 
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them and see what they are going to do; 
and as for looking down, why they are 
always on the top of Bunker Hill Monu- 
nent, or in the steeple of that hideous old 
.outh Meeting House they make such a 
fiss about; so they can’t very well help 
looking down on other people. As for my 
self-respect, I think I’ve got plenty. I think 
it’s they who haven’t the self-respect—to be 
afraid every time they meet a new person, 
that they may possibly lose something of 
their blue bloom; and if the new person 
hasn’t just such a social background, they 
act all the time as if they were not sure of 
themselves, The real Kings and Queens are 
not afraid of losing anything. Where ¢hey 
are is the head of the table.” 

Grace relents and applauds. 

“You ought to take the head of the table 
yourself, Dorothy. You'd preside admira- 
bly.” 

Dorothy is rocking back and forth in a 
big splint rocking-chair, her eyes gazing 
far out toward the distant thread-like roads 
and fissures upon Mount Washington. All 
at once her eyes come back to the Maywood 
piazza, and she sits bolt upright. 

“Grace, I'll do it.” 

“Do what ?” 

“Take the head of the table.” 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“ You'll see.” 

Not another word can Grace elicit. To 
all questions she is dumb, but her spirits 
seem to have gone up like a rocket, and for 
the rest of the day she is overflowing with 
gaiety. : 

“ Dorothy is quite like herself again,” says 
Mr. Blanchard to the others—“ quite like 
herself. I’ve always heard that you must 
get acclimated to the air of Bethany. Dor- 
othy is getting acclimated, I suppose.” 

That evening there is to be a hop at the 
Maywood, and Dorothy comes down re- 
splendent in a quaint white India silk, em- 
broidered delicately with gold thread. At 
her bodice she wears a cluster of red roses, 
and all her lovely gold-brown hair she had 
twisted up upon the top of her head in a 
great bow-knot, against which she has set 
one of her red roses. 

Always a sweet-looking and exceedingly 
graceful girl Dorothy sometimes astonishes 
her friends by blossoming out into positive 
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beauty. She is one of those persons of 
whom people say, “She is never twice alike. 
I have seen her look like a raging beauty, 
and I have seen her when she has been de- 
cidedly plain.” As she comes down the hall 
in her white silk and roses, her eyes bright 
and sparkling, a lovely color flushing her 
cheeks, and an inscrutable smile that seems 
a mixture of expectation and amusement 
upon her lips, she makes quite a little sen- 
sation. 

“ Doesn’t Dorothy look stunning with all 
these fine feathers?” young Blanchard com- 
ments to Ambrose. 

“T don’t think it’s the fine feathers alto- 
gether. Your cousin has a way now and 
then of blooming out that is all her own 
and entirely independent of adornments.” 

Even Mr. Blanchard pays his tribute to 
this sudden blossoming of beauty by defer- 
ring his nightly game of whist until later, 
and marching proudly into the large parlor 
with Dorothy on his arm. 

She is standing directly under the big 
chandelier, surrounded by a little group of 
her friends, when Eliot King and his party 
enter. 

The parlor is of great length, but it is not 
wide. As the Kings come forward they are 
face to face with the Blanchard group. 

Dorothy, ceasing for a moment in the 
small-talk she is carrying on, sends a very 
sweet smile of greeting across her father’s 
arm to old Mrs. King. “ Why, the girl is 
beautiful!” is Eliot King’s inward spec- 
ulation, and involuntarily he moves toward 
her. His mother is beside him, but she falls 
a little back at this onward movement. As 
she does so she hears a cordial voice say: 

“Good evening, Mrs. King. I hope you 
are better this evening.” 

Mrs. King looks up and meets a charm- 
ingly cordial face, wreathed with a charm- 
ingly seductive smile; and directly the cor- 
dial voice goes on: 

“And your nieces and their friend have 
come, I see.” : 

Who could withstand that softly assured 
manner. Stiff old Mrs. King looks a little 
dazed, a little taken by surprise, then feebly 
turns and presents her nieces and their 
friend to this gracious young princess, who 
seems to be standing in the centre of a 
small court, and who in turn presents the 
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new arrivals severally to her party. These 
little amenities absorb but a very few min- 
utes, and perhaps no one but Grace per- 
ceives or realizes in these few minutes that 
there is a certain change in the atmosphere 
and in the attitude of things. That young 
lady recalls at once the conversation of the 
morning, and says to herself with ill-con- 
cealed glee: 

“Dorothy has taken the head of the ta- 
ble.” 

“Yes, Dorothy has taken the head of the 
table, and she keeps it, too, day after day in 
the most triumphant fashion, planning and 
projecting every sort of mountain expedi- 
tion. Mr. Blanchard is delighted. He sees 
in this only the indication of Dorothy’s re- 
turning health. She is getting acclimated 
to the peculiar air of Bethany! Lloyd 
Blanchard and John Ambrose accept this 
opinion with the same alacrity that they 
have accepted the previous one. Only 
Grace, and presently Kate Hilyer, and 
Mrs. McLean understand the matter thor- 
oughly; and they second Dorothy to the 
full of their ability. The united forces 


make a power that it is not easy to resist. 
The Bostonians yield to it with a sort of 


slow surprise. They have been rather used 
heretofore to giving the law, and taking 
the lead in this mountain country, which 
they look upon as a sort of “native heath” 
of their own. The two Misses King—girls of 
twenty-two and twenty-four— accept the 
reversed order of things with equanimity ; 
for of the Blanchard party there is John 
Ambrose, who is a most charming compan- 
ion, and before the first week of their stay 
has ended, two English acquaintances of 
Mr. Ambrose’s, who, if they have no han- 
dles to their names, are university men, and 
very agreeable gentlemen. Decidedly, no 
other party at the Maywood offers the mas- 
culine attractions of this one. The King 
sisters are sensible girls, and are by no 
means disposed to quarrel with such solid 
advantages. Everything would have gone 
on with the tamest smoothness, therefore, 
but for one resisting element, and that— 
Miss Louisa Vernon, the young lady friend 
of the Kings. From the very first she had 
resented, if not resisted, “ the domineering,” 
as she called it, “of that Blanchard girl.” 
After enduring it with inward rebellion for 
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ten days she speaks out to Helen King 
one morning in this wise: 

“Helen, why do you all follow on so 
meekly in the train of that Blanchard 
tribe?” 

“Why, I didn’t know that we did?” in 
a questioning tone. 

“Well, you do. Who ave the Blanchards, 
anyway?” 

“They’re New York people, friends of 
John Ambrose, whom Eliot likes so much.” 
“Oh, yes, 1 know; but who are they?” 

“T don’t know any more than that they 
seem nice people. Eliot doesn’t usually 
take to people who are of nice,” with some 
asperity. 

“Oh, no,” a little apologetically. “But” 
—after a pause—“don’t you think that Miss 
Blanchard rather takes up gentlemen?” 

“Do you mean that she has taken up 
Eliot?” 

“Well, yes, I should say so; she orders 
him around as if—as if he belonged to her, 
and—and—she is so patronizing.” 

Helen King has known Louisa Vernon 
since they were children. It doesn’t enter 
her head that this carping spirit proceeds 
from envy and jealousy—that Louisa is un- 
comfortable because some one else can do 
what she has never been able to do—order 
Eliot King about. She turns over in her 
mind a moment this funny new notion of 
Eliot’s being ordered about; then, smiling 
as if the matter was very amusing, she says: 

“T hadn’t noticed such a state of things, 
really, but if she does order him about, I’m 
sure Eliot must like it. I never knew him 
to stand anything of that kind unless he 
did \ike it.” 

A faint flush rises to Louisa Vernon’s 
cheek, and something like a touch of ac- 
tive hostility kindles in her eyes, but she 
makes no further comment. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely ten minutes after 
this conversation that she is sauntering 
down the piazza and passes the music-room 
windows. A sound of piano chords and 
the braided notes of a man and woman's 
voice float out to her. Surely she knows 
that soft tenor,—but the soprano? The 
blinds are conveniently thrown back, the 
window by which she pauses, wide open, 
and this is what she sees—Mr. Eliot King 
and Miss Blanchard practising together 
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the famous duet between Marguerite and 
Faust. Mr. King is at the piano playing 
the accompaniment, Miss Blanchard beside 
him offering now and then, in the inter- 
ludes of her singing, incisive little criticisms 
and suggestions, Mr. Ambrose half way 
down the room beating the time with a mahl- 
stick and crying “dravo/” at every pause. 

Miss Vernon has forgotten until it is 
thus recalled to her that there is to be a 
musicale on the following evening. With 
entire ignorance of its management, it is 
not perhaps strange, considering her preju- 
dices, that she should somewhat misinter- 
pret the little scene before her, and ac- 
credit Dorothy with artfully arranging a 
situation that that young lady had tried 
vainly to avoid. 

But when John Ambrose, who has the 
success of the entertainment greatly at 
heart, says to her: 

“ Oh, of course, if you find it so disagree- 
able, Miss Blanchard, I can’t urge it; but 
we have no other soprano like yours—in- 
deed, no soprano at all that I can make 
use of.” Dorothy can hold out no longer, 
aware as she is that a complete change of 
programme will have to be made if she 
continues to refuse—-a change of pro- 
gramme that will not only inconvenience 
John Ambrose, but disappoint him and 
others in a way that will not reflect much 
credit upon herself. Once yielding she 
rather enjoys the situation. 

“So long as I have set about the task of 
making myself agreeable at the head of the 
table, I might as well accept all the duties 
and responsibilities that develop, without 
shirking,” she says to Grace, as they laugh 
over the matter at the outset. 

Louisa Vernon, who knows nothing of 
what has foregone, nothing of Dorothy’s 
prejudices and pride, sees nothing as she 
stands there outside, but a young woman 
who has determined to be first and fore- 
most upon every occasion, and who has 
made up her mind to subjugate and capture 
no less a person than Mr. Eliot King. “As 
if she coudd/” comments Miss Vernon dis- 
dainfully to herself. The disdain is genu- 
ine, for Louisa Vernon presents a specimen 
of that not altogether anomalous feminine 
character, who can successfully separate the 
object from the subject of her jealousy. She 
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had thérefore apportioned to Dorothy the 
part of the inveigling spider, which is throw- 
ing out its foolish and useless lures to a 
most indifferent dragon-fly, that, fully aware 
of its own strength and superiority in every 
direction, can well afford to toy and trifle 
with these allurements. 

Thus, while Dorothy sings serenely and 
tranquilly, her fine, clear soprano blending 
with Mr. King’s tenor, the audience of one, 
outside, accredits her with motives and de- 
signs of which she is not only innocent as 
regards Mr. King, but wholly incapable of 
entertaining toward any one. 

“ Tardi si fa,” 
sings Dorothy, and 
“* Addio ah ti scongiuro in van,” 
returns King, lifting up his voice to give 
full force and strength to the composer's 
meaning. 

“T never saw such a forward creature! it 
is perfectly outrageous the way she goes 
on,” comments Miss Vernon, with the blind 
fatuity of her kind. The suggestion of ac- 
tive hostility is becoming something more 
than suggestion. 

** Se a voi son cara, pel vostro amor, per questo cor,” 
bursts forth Dorothy farther on, and then 
the two voices lift up together in such fine 
accord that John Ambrose whirls his baton 
ecstatically, and cries “ bravo! bravo!” with 
renewed energy. Louisa Vernon listens to 
the end, then turns and walks with a sort 
of angry determination down the piazza 
and she says to herself as she walks— 

“Some woman ought to show her her 
place.” 

If she had lingered for fifteen minutes 
longer, her irritation might have secured 
further food, and her angry determination 
found some vent then and there, for as the 
rehearsal comes to an end, John Ambrose 
shoulders his mahl-stick and goes off to 
attend to other matters in connection with 
his project,. leaving Mr. King still at the 
piano and Dorothy gathering up her music. 
Involuntarily, as she straightens out the 
pages, she hums here and there some favor- 
ite strain that catches her eye. All at once 
her glance lights upon the jewel song in 
“Faust,” and she breaks forth full-voiced 
for an instant— 


“Ociel! quanti gioiel! ¢ un sogno incantator e men- 
titor, o se son desta ?’”’ 
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King touches a few chords for accompa- 
niment, and when she would fain stop begs 
her to go on, quietly taking from her hands 
as he speaks, the sheet of music that she 
holds, and setting it up before him. He 
plays a few preluding chords, and then 
strikes the accompaniment. Her voice 
chimes in, at first rather veiled and shy of 
itself, then, losing all self-consciousness in 
artistic delight—for Dorothy is a true mu- 
sician— it bursts forth with a sweet, clear 
abandon that would bring down a round 
of applause from an audience. Eliot King 
does not applaud, but as the last note soft- 
ly falls away into silence, he turns toward 
the singer, and says simply: 

“Miss Blanchard, I am very much obliged 
to you; you have given me a great pleas- 
ure.” 

There is nothing more welcome than true 
appreciation to the true artist. Dorothy 
knows at once how genuine is the appre- 
ciation that meets her now; and she also 
knows how well worth having is such trib- 
ute from a critic like Eliot King, and she is 
not slow or niggardly in acknowledging this 
tohim. He receives her frank words in the 
same spirit that they are spoken, and for a 
few minutes longer they talk animatedly of 
their favorite operas and singers—Did you 
hear Patti in this ?—do you remember Nils- 
son in that ?—were you at the theatre on 
such a night? and so on and on, comparing 
and criticising, discussing and sympathizing 
with that enjoyment that all musical people 
find in recalling past pleasures. The mo- 
ments fly so rapidly in this congenial con- 
versation that they are both of them greatly 
surprised when the whistle of the afternoon 
train rings shrilly out. 

“Ts it possible?” exclaims Dorothy start- 
ing up. 

“I had no idea it was so late,” exclaims 
King. 

The halls are quite deserted as they go 
out, but as they separate at the foot of the 
stairway, and Dorothy takes her roll of mu- 
sic from his hand, some one who is passing 
in the hall above, pauses and looks down, 
and presently a cold voice, with an unmis- 
takable emphasis of superciliousness, asks: 

“Did you have a satisfactory rehearsal, 
Miss Blanchard?” 

Dorothy wakes up from a dream, wherein 
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she is again listening to Patti's lark-like 
notes and Nilsson’s fervor, and, lifting her 
eyes, sees Miss Vernon’s retroussé nose tilt- 
ed a fraction higher than usual against her 
black-rimmed eye-glasses. 

Dorothy looks straight through the eye- 
glasses into the inquisitorial eyes. 

“We had a very satisfactory rehearsal,” 
Miss Vernon ; “I find Mr. King a most de- 
lightful person to sing with.” 

By the time Louisa Vernon has caught 
her breath, and before she has gathered up 
her wits to answer this, Dorothy is half-way 
down the corridor, and, as a last shot, turns 
at her chamber door and smilingly says: 

“Good afternoon, Miss Vernon, I hope 
you'll enjoy the results of the rehearsal as 
much as we enjoyed the rehearsal itself.” 

“ The presumptuous impertinence of that 
girl!” Miss Vernon ejaculates, in white 
wrath, as she gains her room. 

“The meddlesome impudence of that 
creature!” ejaculates Dorothy, as she closes 
her door. But Dorothy’s perceptions are 
clearer than Miss Vernon’s, and she sees at 
once the motive and meaning of that young 
woman’s irascibility. ‘The creature is jeal- 
ous of me, upon my word —of me—oh, if 
she only knew!” and Dorothy, standing be- 
fore her mirror, laughs at herself there as 
she recalls the history of her acquaintance 
with Eliot King and the mischievous mo- 
tive of her more recent amiability. The 
humor of the situation is irresistible. Per- 
haps it is the enjoyment of this that infuses 
into Dorothy’s manner a gaiety that infects 
everybody who comes within her influence. 
And perhaps it is this gaiety that carries 
her on into the next evening with such 
spirit. At any rate, as she sings her part, 
her brightness of mood seems to put a 
strength into it which, without robbing it 
of its pathos, gives it an electric force that 
concert, and especially amateur singing, 
does not often possess. When she breaks 
forth into 
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“O silenzio 


King forgets the sea of faces before him, and 
turns a half-wondering look upon his com- 


panion. She had aroused his warm com- 
mendation at rehearsal, but this was some- 
thing different. There was a fire and fervor 
here that he did not suspect, and for the 
moment the keen critical faculty is sub- 
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merged, and his pulses throb with that 
kind of breathlessness of appreciation that 
sometimes overtakes the music lover. He 
gets through his own part very creditably, 
but not with special brilliancy. One might 
have anticipated that the unexpected dra- 
matic fervor of his companion would have 
inspired him to greater effort, but as the 
critical faculty is submerged for the time, 
so also seems his own power of expression. 

The storm of applause which follows at 
the close demands an encore. 

“It is too long—too much to repeat,” 
protests Dorothy, as they wait in the ante- 
room. 

“Repeat? Ofcourse not. It is you they 
want to hear, Miss Blanchard, and you will 
sing the jewel song, please. Don’t refuse— 
the pianist is quite prepared;” and King 
smiles a little deprecatingly at his own 
forethought. 

Miss Vernon, who sees Eliot King slip 
out and past the hall doorway presently, 
comes to the mistaken conclusion that he 
has had enough of “that sort of thing” —the 
dubious phrase covering her own unenthu- 
siastic estimate of Miss Blanchard’s per- 
formance. 


And Dorothy sings the jewel song, and 
the audience applauds, and flowers are flung 
at her feet with the most generous liberal- 
ity. Amid the profusion of costly roses and 
other rare exotic blossoms there is one big 


bunch of white Marguerites. When Dor- 
othy appears at the little supper that is 
served later to the performers and their 
particular friends; she carries this bunch 
of Marguerites in her hand. 

“ Somebody ought to feel flattered,” says 
John Ambrose, significantly, and perhaps a 
little ruefully, as he thinks of the Jacque- 
minots he had taken such pains to send 
for. 

“Somebody ought to be thanked and 
complimented,” responds Dorothy, “for do- 
ing the correct thing; besides I haven’t 
seen a white daisy all summer in this moun- 
tain region—nothing but those flaming yel- 
low ox-hearts, and I love white daisies. 

A curious but quickly suppressed smile 
flits across the young Englishman — Bol- 
ton's face. It is not so quickly suppressed, 
however, that it escapes all observation. 
Ambrose and two or three others, Miss 
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Vernon among the number, have seen it, 
and they draw their own inferences. 

“ The sly fellow, he’s got ahead of us all,” 
inwardly comments Bolton’s friend and 
companion, George Eversham, with a little 
inward half chuckle of amusement and 
pride that it is his own familiar friend, an 
Englishman after all, and not one of those 
confoundedly alert Americans who get the 
first innings upon all occasions. 

But Dorothy, who does not see this sig- 
nificant smile, has her own opinion; and 
she is quite sure that that innocent looking 
father of hers, who is smiling at her at the 
other end of the table, is the Jreux cheva- 
“ier of the moment. And why shouldn't 
she feel this surety, when half an hour ago 
as he met her at the anteroom door, his 
first pleased exclamation was : 

“ Oh, so you like your daisies best of all ? 
I thought you would,” with a triumphant 
nod at his own perspicacity. 

She would have thanked him then and 
there, but that a little crowd was gathering 
about. “I will tell him what an old duck 
he is when supper is over,” she promises 
herself. 

In the meantime, while the merry little 
meal is served, she enjoys herself to the 
utmost. A sense of unwonted exhilara- 
tion is upon her. She has tasted, in a 
small way, the sweet intoxication of suc- 
cess, has achieved a triumph that any ama- 
teur might be proud of, for there were cer- 
tainly three or four as keen and cultivated 
critics in that audience as could be found 
anywhere. 

“How pleasant everything is, and how 
kind everybody is,” she thinks to herself as 
she sits there looking across the dish of 
flowers at the smiling faces. She has for- 
gotten Miss Vernon, she has forgotten, in- 
deed, all her own little petulances and pre- 
judices for the moment and all her great 
and small antagonisms. It is not merely 
the pleasure of her triumph that is thus 
affecting her; it is something better than 
that. She is, in fact, set to music—to the 
very harmonies to which she has been giv- 
ing such sweet expression ; her rather tur- 
bulent spirit tranquillized and tuned by 
Gounod’s enchanting melodies. It is at 
this very moment that Eliot King turns 
and meets her glance. 
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“How could I have thought that girl 
really ill-natured because of that little spurt 
of irritation at my audacity,” he suddenly 
thinks. 

A few minutes later the party breaks up, 
and Dorothy, lagging a little behind the 
rest to gather up her daisies that have 
broken apart, Mr. King steps back to help 
her. 

“Wasn't it bright and nice of my dear 
old father to think of these ?” she asks. 

“Your father?” 

There is a tone in King’s voice, an odd 
look in his face—a quick smile quickly sup- 
pressed, that brings a new idea into Doro- 
thy’s head. 

. “Mr. King, do you know anything about 
* these daisies?” 

“I do, Miss Blanchard,” answers King al- 
most apologetically. 

“ And my father didn’t send them?” 

“Your father didn’t send them.” 

“ Who did, then, pray?” 

King laughs outright. “Miss Blanchard, 
is it so difficult for you to conceive of a 
Boston man’s having an inspiration of this 
kind ?” 

Dorothy blushes furiously, but she joins 
in his laugh. Then she turns upon him, and 
says, with a certain smiling audaciousness : 

“Mr. King, I am beginning to think that 
a Boston man may be a great deal better 
than tradition paints him.” 

“Then, Miss Blanchard—” 

“Come, Dorothy—come, King—the ele- 
vator is waiting,” calls out Mr. Blanchard 
just here, and King goes forward without 
finishing his sentence. 

It is not until the next morning that 
Dorothy finds an opportunity to say to 
her father : 

“Papa, how came you to know about 
those daisies ?” 

“ About what? ” 

Dorothy explains. 

Mr. Blanchard looks absently up from his 
newspaper, and recalls his thoughts. 

“Oh, I saw King when he came round 
into the hall and gave his instructions to 
the boy who took the flowers in—that was 
all. I had gone out myself to see about a 
telegram. Rather stupid of the rest of 
those young fellows not to think that dai- 
sies were the proper things to give you.” 
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Dorothy laughs; but she does not ex- 
plain her laugh; she does not say that she 
had thought Mr. King as stupid as the rest, 
and her father the only wise man of the 
party. Perhaps it was in mute apology and 
acknowledgment that she puts a cluster of 
the daisies in her belt when she goes down 
to dinner. Miss Vernon, who is the first to 
see them there, sees in them only a sign of 
“that girl’s” brazen vanity—the flaunting 
of her last night’s triumph as Marguerite. 
The Englishman, Bolton, regarding them, 
and perfectly well aware that Mr. King is 
the lucky giver, fancies that this attractive 
American who has captivated both eye and 
ear by her last night’s performance is very 
likely acknowledging a suitor’s claim by 
wearing his tokens. Young Eversham, who 
has misread Charles Bolton’s sympathetic 
face more than once, of course, makes a 
final blunder here, and imagines his friend 
the flattered recipient of a coquettish com- 
pliment. So the little comedy of errors goes 
on, while the principals are quite at their 
ease, quite unconscious of the sentimental 
blundering concerning them. If Eliot King 
is pleased to see the white starry blossoms 
at Dorothy’s belt, he takes the sight for 
what it is worth, and no more. He knows 
better even than to thank her for wearing 
them ; but, as he meets her presently upon 
the piazza, she says to him, very graciously: 

“See how well the daisies have kept, Mr. 
King — not a petal has withered, and—I 
haven't thanked you for them yet.’ 

“Your pleasure in them is all the thanks 
I want, Miss Blanchard,” answers King 
heartily. 

Up and down, up and down the long 
piazza they walk for half an hour after this, 
chatting amicably upon a variety of topics, 
one of which is the next day’s plan—an ex- 
cursion to the Profile House. When Dor- 
othy goes in at last she says to herself with 
a little, half-comic smile: 

“I think I am behaving very well—very 
well indeed. Grace I am sure would not 
find fault with me now. She would certain- 
ly applaud and approve my amiability.” 
But she does not ask Grace for her ap- 
plause or approval when she meets that 
young lady. 

“ If the day proves fine,” is the only stipu- 
lation in regard to carrying out the Profile 
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House excursion. The day promises to be, 
in its morning hours, the finest of the sea- 
son, and at nine o’clock three wagon-loads 
of merry people set forth with the brightest 
anticipations. Even Miss Vernon is pleas- 
ed, for the King party quite fills one wagon, 
and thus for the time “that Miss Blan- 
chard has no opportunity for monopolizing 
Eliot King.” The drive is only a matter of 
ten miles from Bethany, but it is ten miles 
of mountain road and through a country 
where one does not wish to hasten. It is, 
therefore, very near the one-o’clock dinner- 
hour when they alight at the hotel, and 
after dinner the programme laid out is the 
usual sight-seeing from the little lakes, and 
a return to Bethany by moonlight. 

“Plenty of time for everything without 
hurry or worry,” had been John Ambrose’s 
remark in making the arrangements. But 
man proposes and God disposes. On the 
Profile House piazza, as they drive up, is a 
group of persons, whose presence makes a 
very decided difference in these arrange- 
ments. It is a party of Bostonians, all of 
them acquaintances and neighbors of the 
Kings and Miss Vernon. The usual inter- 


change of amenities takes place. Mrs. King 


is delighted to see her next-door city neigh- 
bor, with whom, when at home, she only 
exchanges the usual languid civilities. The 
Misses King and Miss Vernon welcome the 
younger members of the party with still 
more effusion. The result is, various de- 
lays and readjustments, until the original 
company finds itself rather extraordinarily 
separated and mixed, and Miss Vernon, who 
has been very active in carrying out the 
fresh arrangements, discovers too late that 
there has been a strange blunder somewhere, 
for as she steps on board the larger of the 
little excursion boats, she sees that Eliot 
King is not of her party. A rapid survey of 
the party which includes the Bostonian ac- 
quaintances, and a glance at the capacity of 
the boat itself, at once suggests to her that 
she herself has had no small share in this 
maladroit exclusion. Her zeal in the mat- 
ter of rearrangements has defeated her own 
ends. She had meant only to leave no room 
for her déte noir ~- one obnoxious young 
woman—and lo, she had opened the gates 
to her enemy. Her chagrin deepens to bit- 
terness of spirit, indeed, when she sees how 
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surely the blunder comes home to her as 
some one suddenly asks: 

“ But where is King?" and old Mrs. King, 
with grave politeness, replies: 

“ My son found that he should overcrowd 
the boat and has gone béfore us with the 
other party.” 

The other party ! 

Far across the smooth sheet of water, 
there are a number of smaller boats nearing 
the opposite shore. Miss Vernon looking 
toward them sees the flutter of a red-and- 
gold shawl. In the same boat, beside the 
fluttering red-and-gold splendor, she recog- 
nizes a rather broad-brimmed Panama hat. 
At this sight she says to herself: 

“That girl is shameless. She has cap-. 
tured him again. He must get disgusted 
with this sort of thing before long.” 

And while she is thinking thus, the wear- 
er of the Panama is saying smilingly to the 
syren in the red and gold splendor : 

“This is better than I expected. I had 
resigned myself to the fate of making one 
in an unmixed Boston chorus.” 

And smilingly the red-and-gold wearer 
replies: 

“Don’t think that you are going to de- 
ceive us into believing that you are not 
always proud and happy to form one in an 
unmixed Boston chorus, and don’t think to 
mollify us poor, frivolous New Yorkers by 
turning traitor to your native heath in this 
way.” 

For the first time he who hears this fails 
to respond in his usual spirit. He had pre- 
viously met all the sharp shafts, the fiery 
little bursts of irritation, and the sarcastic 
coldness of Miss Blanchard with the most 
placid good-humor, and even amusement. 
Now, to her astonishment, he turns upon 
her and says with visible bitterness : 

“Miss Blanchard, you are certainly both 
consistent and persistent. You never give 
up a prejudice, nor give a person the small- 
est benefit of a doubt.” 

A curious sense of bewilderment over- 
takes Dorothy. Then comes a new sense 
of discomfiture. The minutes rush by, the 
others about her are laughing and talking 
volubly: no one notices what is going on 
between these two; yet Dorothy cannot 
speak, she cannot find any of her light 
tripping words, and what else can she say? 
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The laughter and gay talk goon. John 
Ambrose is telling some ludicrous story of 
which she catches a sentence vaguely here 
and there, and presently King’s voice joins 
with the rest and she sees that her oppor- 
tunity has gone. It is John Ambrose who 
helps her out of the boat, and John Am- 
brose who walks beside her as they go for- 
ward on their little tour of exploration, but 
as the others come up, Neddy Gilman seizes 
Dorothy with his usual frank confidence 
and prepares to monopolize her. Dorothy 
is nothing loth. Her sense of discomfiture 
instead of lessening, deepens, bringing with 
it a new and disagreeable feeling of em- 
barrassment. Neddy Gilman is a much 
safer companion under these circumstances 
than any of the rest. He will not question 
by look or word her preoccupation of face 
or manner. Following his rapid lead and 
half listening to his eager, boyish story of 
something—some wonderful moss or mai- 
den-hair ferns that he had discovered in a 
certain spot, a week or two back, she finds, 
by and by, that she has become entirely 
separated from the others. She can hear, 
however, faint tq@pes of their voices, and 


mingling with these are the voices of the 


later arrivals— Miss Vernon’s light treble 
laugh rising clearly above the rest. But 
presently when Neddy reaches his charmed 
and charming spot, when he kneels down 
and triumphantly points to a little green 
velvet nook, where nods in the mountain 
breeze, one of the choicest specimens of 
the maiden-hair, Dorothy forgets for the 
moment everything in her sudden surprise 
and delight. She has been searching all 
summer for just this variety, and down 
upon her knees she goes making glad use 
of Neddy’s knife in unearthing her treas- 
ure. The work has to be carefully done, 
not a root-tendril roughly handled, and the 
minutes that had been so leaden weighted, 
race by as she kneels there. Neddy has 
discovered other treasures in the mean- 
while, and they both become completely 
absorbed in the immediate interests before 
them. When at last Dorothy has succeeded 
in her undertaking, and has her new pos- 
session firmly secured, she arouses to the 
fact that she no longer hears the sound of 
voices. How still it is everywhere! and is 
it growing so late that the night is ap- 
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proaching? She looks up hurriedly. Why 
the sky is like ink—a storm is coming. 

“Neddy! Neddy!” she cries, jumping 
to her feet, “come quickly, we haven't a 
moment to lose.” 

Together they hasten out and down from 
their secluded nook. Nowhere is there 
sight or sound of any one beside them- 
selves. 

“We have been overlooked; they have 
gone without us, Neddy.” 

But Neddy scoffs at the idea and sends 
a prolonged halloo from his lusty young 
lungs. A mocking echo only returns to 
them. 

“They have certainly gone without us, 
Neddy, and there were so many it is not 
strange, I suppose, that we were overlooked 
—each boat-load looks out for itself.” 

Neddy sends forth another halloo, but 
again only an eerie mountain repetition re- 
turns. Dorothy’s heart sinks. Of course 
she knows that they must soon be missed, 
and sent for; but the storm is gathering 
and the prospect if not dangerous is cer- 
tainly not an agreeable or enlivening one. 
But she must keep her fears from Neddy; 
it will not do to infect him with her cow- 
ardice. But what in the world is the boy 
doing? 

“] thought you wouldn’t mind,” he says 
apologetically. “It’s bigger than a pocket- 
handkerchief and can be seen better.” 

He has relentlessly pierced her shawl with 
the forked cleft of the stick he has been 
carrying, and ingeniously set it aloft upon a 
little ledge, securely held in place partly by 
the big stone he has managed to thrust be- 
tween, and partly by his own sturdy young 
arms. 

“You see if it doesn’t fetch ’em,” cries 
Neddy, nodding his head significantly ; and 
when after a little time they perceive a small 
boat speeding over the water toward them, 
the boy is quite certain that his signal of 
distress has brought it. 

The heavens are black with clouds, the 
thunder rolls threateningly, as the boat ap- 
proaches the shore. 

“Hooray! it’s Mr. King,” shouts Neddy, 
excitedly. 

There is a chorus of questions and excla- 
mations as Mr. King leaps from the boat to 
the shore. It is as she suspected — each 
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party had supposed she was safe with the 
other, 

“But my cousin, I should have thought 
he would have come for me,” suggests Dor- 
othy. 

“The lake is rather rough just now, and 
I am better acquainted with it at all times 
than he is”—King offers for explanation— 
“but,” looking up apprehensively, “I am 
afraid the storm is upon us, and we shall 
have to wait awhile. It will soon pass over, 
however, don’t be alarmed; —now, just a 
moment, while I make the boat secure, and 
then I will find a partial shelter for you 
round the curve here.” 

He has scarcely accomplished this, when 
there comes a wild rush of wind, and the 
next minute the rain descends in torrents. 

“Come this way! come this way!” he cries, 
catching Dorothy by the wrist. For ten 
minutes the storm rages fiercely, the wind 
and rain beating about their retreat which 
is only a partial shelter, as King has said. 

“I am so glad that my father did not 
come with us to-day,” says Dorothy, after 
one of the sharpest of the flashes and the 
accompanying crash of thunder. 

King, who is standing a little in front of 
her, holding for a shield one end of the gold- 
and-red shawl, the other being upborne by 
Neddy, turns at this an anxious look upon 
her. 

“It is a shame that this should have hap- 
pened,” he says, earnestly. “I can’t forgive 
myself for not making sure that everybody 
was on board.” 

“ None of you were in the least to blame 
—not the least,” answers Dorothy. “ If there 
is anybody at fault it is myself. I think I 
am the one to be forgiven for making you 
all this trouble.” 

“It is no trouble,” replies King, quietly. 
Dorothy glances up at him. He is not look- 
ing toward her and she takes courage to 
say: 

“And there is something else, Mr. King, 
that I think, perhaps, I might be forgiven. 
I dare say I have been narrow and rude in 
expressing my— my prejudices so forcibly 
on occasions. I think—I hope I can see 
now—” 

A sudden, blinding flash, a crashing sound 
as of the roar of artillery guns drowns her 
speech. It is so swift, so unexpected that 
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even King gives a start and Neddy buries 
his head in the folds of the drenched shawl. 
All the sweet red color dies out of Doro- 
thy’s cheeks, and a cry that is like a sob 
bursts from her lips. King half turns; the 
red-and-gold shawl is dragging sodden with 
wet across her shoulder. He lifts his hand 
to relieve her. The wind which has been 
stayed for a moment rises with a last burst 
of fury and wrenches the fabric from his 
grasp. Dorothy, who has slightly changed 
her position, is swept forward so suddenly 
that only King’s outflung arm keeps her 
from falling. 

“Oh, it makes me dizzy,” she cries, 
shrinking back with a visible shudder. 

“Yes—it is not strange—keep quite still 
for a few minutes and you will be all right.” 

His arm is about her in a firm clasp, and 
as she shrinks back, her hair blown out 
from its fastening flutters across his face. 
She makes a vain effort to restore it to its 
place—vain, for at her movement he raises 
his hand to the rebellious locks and for one 
instant holds them against his lips. A 
wild-rose color tints Dorothy’s rain-washed 
cheeks, and she makes Jn uncertain flut- 
tering motion forward. Just then a bird 
above them breaks out into a joyful note, 
and Neddy Gilman unrolls himself from 
the shrouding folds of the shawl. 

“ Hurray, it’s clearing up!” he cries. 

They row back over the vexed waves of 
the lake in silence, but for Neddy’s brisk 
chatter, or now and then a suggestion from 
King concerning their comfort. Dorothy 
does not attempt to renew the subject so 
summarily interrupted. She is, doubtless, 
quite satisfied that Mr. King has accorded 
her full forgiveness for her sins without fur- 
ther question. 

John Ambrose. and young Blanchard are 
anxiously awaiting them when they arrive 
at the opposite shore, but on the piazza, for 
the moment Dorothy finds only the Boston 
party. 

Tired and thus physically depressed she 
has all at once an intense consciousness of 
her wet and draggled condition, and an un- 
comfortable sense of being under a scorch- 
ing fire of unsympathetic criticism. In this 
state of mind she instinctively turns, as a 
sort of relief, to speak to her cousin, but nei- 
ther he nor John Ambrose have accompanied 
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her to the piazza, and more than ever she 
feels alone and unsupported. It does not 
better things when Neddy Gilman comes 
forward and insists upon going over the 
whole story, and, relating his prowess of 
the flag-planting, points to the besmirched 
red-and-gold shawl which is hanging over 
King’s arm. 

“It is quite a romantic adventure, really,” 
sneers Miss Vernon. 

“And such a pity to spoil your pretty 
shawl, Miss Blanchard,” remarks Helen 
King, politely, yet with a little look of in- 
quisitiveness. 

“Tf it’s a spoiled shawl, it’s a jolly flag,” 
laughs Neddy, “for we caught a King with 
it.™ 

There is a general smile, and an exchange 
of glances. 

Miss Vernon lifts her eyebrows. 

“It is one thing to catch a King, and an- 
other to keep him, Master Neddy,” she says, 
with an unpleasant laugh, 

“It’s Dorothy’s flag that’s caught him, so 
he’s her property, not mine,” answers Ned- 
dy, in rather a rough tone, resentful of Miss 
Vernon’s patronizing ““ Master Neddy.” 

The mocking light in Miss Vernon's eyes 
deepens; and with a new and more pointed 
accent in her treble tones, she says: 

“Oh, I am to congratulate you, then, 
Mr. King?” 

There is a curious half moment of si- 
lence, which is not of hesitation, apparently, 
then. 

“ That is as Miss Blanchard shall decide,” 
he says coolly, and in the next breath, with 
unconcealed sarcasm, “and now, if Miss 
Vernon will permit us, we will go in and 
take a cup of tea. I think Miss Blanchard 
must feel the need of it.” 

His tone, his whole manner as he ad- 
dresses himself to Miss Vernon, is impera- 
tive and impatient, but as he turns to Dor- 
othy there is a complete change. His eyes 
dwell upon her with a look which seems to 
deprecate the indignity she has suffered, to 
ask pardon for it and to fling himself as a 
shield between it and her. In that moment 
he shows plainly that he does not in the 
least care how all this little world may in- 
terpret his words. 

And Dorothy? A blaze of color suffuses 
her face as he ceases speaking, which as 
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quickly recedes, leaving a pallor the more 
noticeable.from the immediate contrast. 

King takes a step nearer to her, and his 
look of concern deepens. 

“You will be much better for a cup of 
tea and something to eat,” he urges. 

“T am sure she will,” interposes a new 
voice —a thin, old, uncertain voice. But 
there is nothing uncertain in the owner's 
action, as she comes forward, as she takes 
up her son’s invitation and with her custo- 
mary stiff, precise dignity, draws Dorothy’s 
hand over her arm. 


“Oh, no, no! I do not dislike you—now, 
I don’t—know how to speak—to make you 
understand. It is all so sudden, so unlook- 
ed for. You have been very kind—most 
kind and generous—but—lI can’t marry 
you, Mr. King.” 

“You feel that you can never love me. I 
was unfortunate with you from the first— 
you have never gotten over that first im- 
pression. I should have remembered that,” 
smiling a little sadly. 

“No, it isn’t that. I don’t think of you 
at all as I did at first—that has all gone. I 
was very foolish about that. I misjudged 
you. I feel very differently now.” 

“TI ought to be glad to hear this, and that 
you no longer dislike me.” 

“No, I do not dislike you in the least. I 
—I like you very much asa friend. I think 
we should get along very well as friends.” 

“I shall never get along with you as a 
friend, Dorothy, never. I am in love with 
you.” 

“You will get over being in love with me 
and go back to your first impressions, and 
remember me only as an ill-tempered, disa- 
greeable, forward young woman.” 

“T never thought that of you, mever/” 
vehemently. 

“You will get over being in love with me 
and go back to Boston and take up your 
old associations and find some Boston girl.” 

“ Dorothy !” 

“Some Boston girl who will be more 
suited to you — who will understand all 
your ways, who will be agreeable and ac- 
ceptable—acceptable to your friends.” 

“You tell me in one breath that you 
have resigned your prejudices, and in the 
next you show me that they still exist.” 
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“ No—no—no! that is not what I mean; 
you entirely mistake.” . 

“I know what suits me—perfectly. I 
know what I want; and as for what you say 
of my friends, I should be, proud and hap- 
py to present my wife to them, if that wife 
were Dorothy Blanchard. If you cannot 
love, if you cannot marry me, do not be 
satirical to me Dorothy.” 

“I did not mean to be satirical; I only 
wanted you to understand that I am not 
—not what you have been accustomed to 
—not what you really wanted—for I am not 
clever and fond of books in the way that 
your cousins and Miss Vernon are.” 

“Clever and fond of books in the way 
my cousins and Miss Vernon are! Neither 
am I, thank heaven! But why should we 
keep this up any longer, Miss Blanchard ? 
If you have desired to punish me thor- 
oughly for my first blunder and my subse- 
quent presumption, you have done so 
fully.” 

He rises at this and goes toward the 
door. 

“Mr. King!” 

He turns back irresolutely. 

“You have made a great mistake.” 

“I dare say. I seem to have a genius for 
making mistakes.” 

“I did not think you could be so—so un- 
kind. I never meant—I had no thought of 
—funishing you. How can you think so 
meanly of me?” 

He turns quite back now and holds out 
his hand. 

“Forgive me, Miss Blanchard, if I have 
been rude to you, I did not intend to be.” 

“ And you will forgive me and try to un- 
derstand that it is not prejudice, that I am 
foolishly sensitive, quick tempered—some- 
times suspicious.” 

“Yes, I will try to understand,” resign- 
edly. 

“ But there is something else—can you 
also understand that I thought you were 
moved by a generous, indignant impulse to 
speak rashfly as you did yesterday — there 
on the piazza to Miss Vernon, and that af- 
ter that—after that—” 

The slight cold hand he had taken in 
apology and farewell a moment before, has 
not tried to withdraw itself—the chilly lit- 
tle fingers instead, have closed nervously 
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over his. But as she falteringly repeats 
“after that,” her hold relaxes, while his 
as suddenly tightens to a firm grasp, and 
bending forward he looks eagerly into the 
flushing, paling, eloquent face. 

“ And ‘after that, after that,’” he softly, 
smilingly, caressingly repeats, “ you thought 
I felt in honor bound to go on? My dear, 
Iam no such hero of romance as that. I 
loved you—love you, and what I said in my 
indignation was for love, nothing else-— 
how could a man have said less for the 
woman he loved, however uncertain he 
might be as to her decision? The only fact 
that concerns my happiness now is, that 
you send me away from you, not that I 
have placed myself before the few or many 
as a rejected suitor.” 

As he says this he gives the hands he 
has been holding a firmer pressure, as one 
may in saying good-bye, and makes a slight 
—a very slight—movement backward. 

“And you refuse — you will not stay as 
my friend ?” 

“No, I will only stay as your lover.” 

Slowly and very lightly the smaller fin- 
gers close about the larger ones. 

He draws nearer to her. 

“Only as your lover, Dorothy. Shall I 
go or stay?” 

Once, twice, her lips part tremulously, 
then with a soft, beautiful color coming 
into her cheeks, she whispers : 

“ Stay.” 

It was in the neighborhood of ten o'clock 
when Mr. King followed his card into the 
Blanchard parlor that morning. Rather an 
early hour for a morning call, but he was 
naturally impatient just then. It is some- 
where in the neighborhood of one o'clock 
when Miss Farrington, coming down the 
corridor to call upon Dorothy, meets the 
gentleman just coming from the parlor. 

She bows a pleasant good-morning, but 
she might as well have bowed to the man 
in the moon. Mr. King’s head was de- 
cidedly in the clouds. A moment later she 
taps on the door, and Dorothy’s voice, with 
a curious uncertain note in it, bids her en- 
ter. As she crosses the threshold she sees 
a little pink flush about Dorothy’s nose and 
eyes. 

“Dorothy, what in the world !—Have you 
and that Boston savage been quarreling 
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again? I thought after what I saw last 
night your quarrels were all ended.” 

“What you saw last night?” asks Dor- 
othy, in a dazed, sleep-walking way. 

“Yes, didn’t I meet you going into the 
dining-room as we came out, on the arm 
of old Mrs. King? And didn’t I see Eliot 
King afterward deliberately forsake his own 
party and transfer himself to the back seat 
of our wagon, beside you and Neddy? and 
haven’t I been in a breathless state of ex- 
pectation and curiosity ever since? and 
haven’t I been waiting to see you since 
breakfast >—but tell me, Dorothy dear—what 
is it—what has the Boston savage and his 
buckram mamma been doing to you?” 

“Oh, don’t, Grace, not even in fun!” 

“Don’t what, not even in fun?” 

“Don’t call them names—they are—oh, 
Grace, I’m going to marry him!” 

Grace laughs. “Of course you are. This 
doesn’t surprise me. I thought it would 
end in this way all along. But is that 
what you were crying about when I came 
in?” 

“Grace, Mrs. King is an angel, and he 
is an angel, and I’m in love with them 
both.” 

“In love with a Boston man who—” 

“Who loves me, who has treated me E ‘t- 
ter than I deserve.” 

“But, Madame J/ére, how is it you have 
goné over so suddenly to Madame Mére? 
How came she to have you tucked up un- 
der her arm last night? Had she been pro- 
posing to you?” 

“ Grace, come here.” 

The two girls sit down on the sofa to- 
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gether, and Dorothy relates the little pi- 
azza drama of the night before. 

Grace clasps her hands at the end. 

“ Why, it’s like a scene in a play!” 

“Grace, how can you be so flippant? 
Have you no appreciation of nobility?” 

“Indeed I have; and I think, as I have 
always thought, that Mr. King is a gentle- 
man, and has done a gallant gentlemanly 
thing, and I think that Madame JZére is a 
lady, under that stiff crust, as I always sus- 
pected; and when she saw that one of her 
own party was disgracing them all by her 
rude exhibition of envy and malice, as the 
head of the family, she felt it her duty to 
come forward to the rescue. I can see just 
how she gradually awakened to the enor- 
mity of Miss Vernon’s vulgarity, and in 
her slow, sure way, at last came forward to 
do the proper thing. I can see it all— it 
was fine, but I don’t set it up quite so high 
as you do, because I have not sprung back 
from so low an estimate of those Bos- 
ton barbarians as you have. Mr. King has 


done precisely what I should have expected 
of him, and Madame J/éve—well, Madame 
Meére—has surprised me a little, and I’m 
quite prepared to cail her an old dear.” 


She’s an angel,” cries Dorothy, enthusi- 
astically. 

Grace laughs again. 

“Dorothy, before you’ve been married a 
year you'll be more Bostonian than the 
Bostonians themselves, and when I come to 
see you, you will lecture me upon my friv- 
olity and flippancy. In less than a year— 
less than a year !—mark my words.” 

NORA PERRY. 
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RETROSPECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OHN BERNARD, one of the brightest 
J of English comedians, and one of the 
earliest of American managers, was an im- 
portant figure on the stage of the United 
States in the beginning of this century. 
He was born in Portsmouth, England, in 
1756. His father was a naval officer, and 
a relative of Sir Francis Bernard, a British 
governor of Massachusetts, who was so un- 
popular in that colony that when he was 
recalled in 1769 Boston celebrated his de- 
parture by salvos of artillery and general 
demonstration of public joy. John Bernard 
was educated at Chichester, where he act- 
ed Hamiet in a school performance of the 
tragedy before he was sixteen. He shortly 
after appeared on the professional stage at 
the village of Farnham, near Portsmouth, 
in the character of George Barnwell. His 
father’s return from sea at this time puta 
stop to the young actor’s brief experience, 
and led to his being articled to a solicitor, 
with whom, however, he could not have re- 
mained long, as in 1774 he began a profes- 
sional career destined to last with honor, if 
not with profit, for half a century. 

He was a member of a strolling troop for 
a short time, but soon gained admittance 
into the regular company which served the 
Norwich circuit. Here he met Mrs. Cooper, 
an actress of great versatility, whom he de- 
scribed as “a kind of Garrick in petticoats,” 
and whom he married in 1774. In the win- 
ter of 1777-8 Mr. and Mrs. Bernard joined 
the company at the Bath Theatre, then 
the most important in England outside of 
the metropolis. There they made their first 
appearance as Gratiano and Portia, to the 
Shylock of Henderson. There they played 
Sir Benjamin Backbite and Mrs. Candor, in 
the first performance of the “School for 
Scandal,” out of London, the rehearsals of 
which were personally superintended by 
Sheridan himself. From 1780 until 1784 
Bernard acted in Ireland, where he was 
associated with such stage giants as Miss 
O’Neill and John Kemble. On the 19th 


of September, 1784, Bernard made his first 
appearance in London and at the Covent 
Garden Theatre, playing Archer in the 
“Beaux Stratagem,” Mrs. Bernard taking 
the part of Mrs. Sullen. In London Ber- 
nard made many friends; his associates 
were Sheridan, Selwyn, Fox and the leading 
wits and men about town; and in 1789 he 
was elected secretary of the famous Beef- 
steak Club, an honor of which he was al- 
ways very proud. 

His first wife having died, he married 
again, in 1795, a Miss Fisher, who had a 
short and unimportant career on the stage, 
dying ten years later in America, to which 
country he carried her in the summer of 
1797. His engagement was with Wigall, 
the Philadelphia manager, at a salary of a 
thousand pounds a twelvemonth, at that 
time an unusually large amount; and he 
made his first American appearance on 
August 25, 1797, at the Greenwich Street 
Theatre, New York, as Goldfinch in the 
“Road to Ruin,” the elder Warren play- 
ing Old Dornton. During the six years, Ber- 
nard spent in Philadelphia, he played, be- 
sides the comedy parts for which he was 
engaged, Shylock, Falconbridge, Hotspur, and 
others in the absence of a leading trage- 
dian inthe company. He went to Boston 
in 1803, where, in 1806, he became joint man- 
ager with Powers, of the Federal Street 
Theatre, and sailed for England in search 
of new attractions for his company. With 
a third wife, a Miss Wright, whom he mar- 
ried in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, he 
returned to Boston the same year, and re- 
mained there at the head of affairs in the 
Federal Street house until 1810. After pro- 
fessional tours in Canada, he acted in the 
Thespian Hall at Albany, N. Y., and open- 
ed on January 18, 1813, the first regular 
theatre—that on Green Street—which Al- 
bany possessed. In 1816 he went upon a 
tour through the United States, being one 
of the earliest moving “stars” in the 
American theatrical firmament. In the 
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autumn of 1817 he returned to the stock 
company of the theatre in Boston, and took 
his farewell of the American stage in the 
“ Soldier’s Daughter,” April 19, 1819, deliver- 
ing a farewell address, and going home to 
England as. heartily liked and as sincerely 
regretted as his colonial relative of half a 
century before was hooted and despised. He 
died in London, November 29, 1828. 

John Bernard’s son, W. Bayle Bernard, 
was born in Boston in 1808, and made his 
first appearance on the stage as Young Mar- 
low, in London, in 1826. He soon gave up 
acting for authorship, however, and we owe 
to him, among others, “ The Nervous Man,” 
“The Dumb Belle,” “The Irish Attorney,” 
“His Last Legs,” and “Platonic Attach- 
ments.” For Hackett he wrote the “ Three 
Dutch Governors,” “ Rip Van Winkle,” and 
“The Kentuckian,” founded on J. K. Pauld- 
ing’s “ Lion of the West.” For Yankee Hill, 
Silsbee, and other American character ac- 
tors, he wrote various plays, and he may 
be considered as one of the inventors of 
the Yankee drama, and of the phenome- 
nal stage Yankee. He died in London in 
1875. 

The elder Bernard left a great quantity of 
manuscripts, notes, diaries and correspon- 
dence, from which a portion was selected 
with much care, and edited by his son. 


After nine years’ pleasant experience in 
America as a successful actor I had deter- 
mined to try my fate as a manager, and 
agreed to take a third share of the Boston 
Theatre, in conjunction with Powell & 


Dickinson. But to lease a theatre was but 
a small part of the business; we needed 
actors and actresses, scenery, dresses, etc., 
such as could not be found on this side 
of the Atlantic, and it was therefore re- 
solved that I should proceed to England 
to obtain all that was required, a task not 
without its difficulties, as my narrative will 
show. I left Boston in April, 1806, and after 
a three weeks’ prosperous voyage found my- 
self once more near the Irish coast. The 
first sight which impressed me with the fact 
that I was “home” again was a battered, 
patched up fishing-smack, with a solitary 


sail, consisting of as many pieces and col-_ 
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The result was the publication in Lon- 
don in 1830, and in Boston in 1832, of 
“John Bernard’s Retrospections of the 
Stage,” a book which met with great suc- 
cess, is still highly prized by all collectors 
of dramatic literature on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and has long been out of print. 
This was followed, in the winter of 1850-1, 
by six chapters, contributed to Tallis’s 
Dramatic Magazine, but uncompleted, and 
never collected in a book. The “Retro- 
spections of the AMERICAN Stage,” which 
here follow, were found by Mrs. Bayle Ber- 
nard among her husband’s papers after his 
death, and have never been given to the 
public in any form. They are felt to be of 
value and interest, not only as a sequel to 
what has gone before them from the same 
pen, but as vivid pictures of theatrical and 
social life in America when the nation was 
young. 

To Mr. Thomas J. McKee our thanks are 
due for his courtesy in throwing open to 
us his unrivaled collection of dramatic 
prints, from which he has permitted us to 
select the scarce contemporary portraits re- 
produced to illustrate this and the follow- 
ing papers. All of these portraits are rare, 
and some of them are absolutely unique. 

LAURENCE HUTTON. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


ors as a New England farmer’s counter - 
pane, and manned by three tatterdema- 
lions, who might well have served as scare- 
crows. On hailing this precious craft she 
came alongside, and assuming the best 
brogue I could, I addressed myself to the 
helmsman: 

“ How is it wid you, darlint ?” 

“ Better than it was and not so well as it 
may be,” was the reply. 

“What luck since you left shore?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Bad enough ; we’ve eat all the fish we 
caught and a dale more—let alone the pra- 
ties.” 

“ But have you any garden fruit left—any 
raal apricots, now?” 

“Oh, bushels, delight to you! you’ve only 
to open your mouth and they'll find their 
way into it.” 





As we had exhausted our stock of pota- 
toes some days ago, a supply of this vege- 
table, and from their favorite soil, proved 
very acceptable, and I gave the Hibernian 
a quart of rum in return for a bushel of his 
“ praties.” 

The man thought himself so liberally paid 
in this exchange that he warmly expressed 
his gratitude, and then added: 

“But you are an Irishman, dare; where 
does your family come from?” 

“Limerick,” replied I. 

“Limerick! why, ‘tis my own swate birth- 
place! Oh, I'll spake to you, darlint.” 

Saying which he prepared at once to run 
up the side of the vessel, when one of his 
companions caught him by the leg, exclaim- 
ing: 

“ Stop, Patrick, stop! how do you know 
but what they will kidernapper you?” 

“Oh, bother,” he replied, good-humor- 


edly, “and if they did kidernap me, they 
wouldn’t kidernap the boat, you know.” 
Our Irish passenger being informed that 
a fellow countryman had come on board, 
came toward him with great eagerness, and 
a dialogue ensued as to what the fisherman 


would ask for landing the other on the Irish 
coast, which he would prefer to proceeding 
with the ship to Liverpool. 

“ Will I take you to land ?” said the fish- 
erman. “Sure an’! will. I wouldn’t take 
you to the bottom under double price. 
There’s Phelim, Teddy and myself —three 
jonteel lads we’re allowed to be—and as 
for Molly Monaghan, you shall say before 
you've gone a herrin’s length on the wa- 
ter that she’s the swatest craythur intirely 
you ever sailed with in your life.” 

“And who’s Molly Monaghan?” inquired 
the passenger. 

“Why, the smack, sure; we couldn’t get 
ashore without her, you know. I call her 
Molly Monaghan after my first wife, to re- 
mimber me of her vartues.” 

“And what terms do you want, country- 
man?” 

“Tarms! I’d rather have money.” 

“Well, money, I mane.” 

“Where did you come from, may I ax, 
when you was in Ireland? Cork, was it? 
Well, then, if you had happened to have 
come from Ballyshannon I’d have taken 
you all the way to land for nothing; but 
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if it’s from Cork you came I couldn’t do 
it for less than thra thirtaners.” 

This offer being agreed to the Irishman’s 
trunks were thrown on board the smack, 
and he began to take leave of his fellow- 
passengers. One of them, an American, 
now asked the boatman if he never met 
with accidents in so shattered a boat. 

“ Accidints! bless your honor,” was the 
reply, “why, doesn’t your honor see that 
bit of a horseshoe nailed under the bow?” 

“ Aha; yes, I do.” 

“ Well, and did you ever hear of a fisher- 
man’s smack that met with misfortin when 
he had a never-worn horseshoe nailed to 
his bows?” 

This question, involving more familiarity 
with the details of nautical disasters than 
the Yankee possessed, completely puzzled 
him. 

“But,” he at length resumed, “I calculate, 
friend, that your boat is very old.” 

“Old, sure enough, is she, but that only 
makes her the more exparzenced, you know. 
Molly and I were launched the same sum- 
mer, and that’s thirty-nine year ago, come 
next May, and we both get the wiser as we 
grow oulder. What did she or I know about 
fishing or sailing when we were both young- 
sters?” 

“Nay, but I think you must allow that 
the older a vessel grows, she grows the 
more dangerous.” 

“ Well, your honor, and if so?” 

“Then, I reckon, you encounter some 
toughish weather off this foreland some- 
times?” 

“ Ah, and you may say that, honey.” 

“Well, friend, I should like to know why 
you think it worth while every day to run 
such a risk of death ?” 

“Why, your honor, isn’t it for a livin’, to 
be sure.” 

Two days after this we ran into Liverpool, 
and after purchasing a variety of articles for 
the theatre, to be sent off at once to Bos- 
ton, I made my way to the metropolis. On 
visiting Drury Lane and the Haymarket, I 
liked Messrs. Rae and Bartley sufficiently 
to address them on the subject of a trip to 
America, which, however, both declined; 
and I then wrote to Dublin to Miss Wal- 
stein, Mrs. Edwin and Montague Talbot. 
At Covent Garden Mr. Harris received me 
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very kindly, congratulating me on the suc- 
cess I had met with in America, though he 
added, as he shook his head significantly 
that I had marred my fortunes in quitting 
England. He even offered me such liberal 
terms to make my reappearance before the 
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Mrs. Stanley (otherwise the Honorable Mrs. 
Twisleton) to support the leading charac- 
ters of comedy and tragedy. During this 
time I had daily invitations to go abroad, 
but apart from my professional duties only 
found leisure to cultivate one acquaintance, 


JOHN BERNARD 
From the Polyanthus, Boston, 1806. 


London public, that, had I been free, I could 
hardly have refused ; but, as it was, this was 


out of the question. Disappointed again 
in my applications to Dublin, owing to the 
disinclination of one performer and the ex- 
orbitant demands of another (he actually 
wanted twenty pounds a week—modest in 
the extreme !), I now made overtures to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Johnson, and everything was 
settled except signing the articles, when the 
lady was persuaded to give up the design 
and declare off, whereupon her husband 
came to me in a great passion, very honor- 
ably offering to proceed to America directly 
and keep his own word with me, although 
his wife had forfeited hers. I could not, 
however, think of separating man and wife, 
when, too, they had good prospects in their 
own country. At last I succeeded in en- 
gaging Cipria, in the “Clown,” who was re- 
commended to me by my old friend, Mac- 
ready, and also came to an agreement with 


that of a young lady named Wright, to 
whom I had been lately introduced, and 
whose person and manners so charmed me 
that I determined to try and induce her 
to return with me, as a governess for my 
motherless children. 

Among other invitations at this period 
Andrew Cherry asked me to dine with him 
and brought together a host of old com- 
panions to meet me—Incledon, John Emery, 
Macready, Johnny Quick and several others. 
When the bottle began to circulate we 
amused each other with indulging in rec- 
ollections of our early life —“ Every man in 
his humor” —some of which recollections 
may perhaps bear repetition. Quick told 
us that during his strolling days the com- 
pany in which he was enrolled had, on one 
occasion, proceeded to a miserable village 
which, proving incapable of supporting 
them, they soon ran up a longer bill inside 
the landlord’s bar than the one they had 





hung outside his door. As they seemed to 
have no means of discharging this, since, 
however, there might be a slight vein of 
brass in their foreheads, there was certainly 
neither silver nor gold in their pockets, the 
host came to the conclusion that—as some- 
times with man as with the elephant, the 
trunk may be the most valuable part—he 
must look to the goods of the company as 
an indemnification for their evil. At length 
Quick and his companions gave out with 
much literary pomposity, “The Tragedy of 
Macbeth, with all the Original Music,” in 
hopes of inducing a livelier attendance from 
the inhabitants of the place. However, 
when the night arrived, but few people 
dropped into the room, and they were again 
disappointed. Still the play proceeded, and 
without interruption, till they came to the 
music of “We fly by night.” No sooner 
did the. words reach the ear of the perturbed 
landlord, who was sitting at the end of the 
room ruminating on what must be the end 
of the matter, than he started up in sur- 
prise, listened an instant to the reiterated 
“We fly by night, We fly by night "—then, 
catching the notes, responded to the same 
tune with a grim smile of satisfaction — 


“And I'll stop your trunks; I'll stop your 
trunks!” 

On calling in at one of the theatrical 
houses to make an inquiry, I accidently en- 
countered another old acquaintance, Mr. 
Robert Bowles. Poor Bob was a most origi- 


nal and extraordinary eccentric. Twenty 
years had passed over since he and I had 
parted at Dublin, and Bob had somewhat 
declined into the vale of years, but still re- 
tained all the frolicsome and facetious char- 
acter of his disposition. It happened that I 
had just received an invitation from Cart- 
wright (of the musical glasses) to dine with 
him at Richmond, with a request that I 
would bring a friend with me, and, as 
among the company I knew that I should 
meet Mr. Monk Lewis. Kemble, Cherry, Har- 
ry Johnston, and some others who would 
be disposed to be convivial, I conceived that 
my comic friend, Bob Bowles, would prove 
an agreeable addition to their number. He 
was in high spirits, and proved, as I had ex- 
pected, the chief source of amusement for 
the evening. Among other of his recollec- 
tions he related an affair in which I had 
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been a participator. On his first visit to 
Plymouth Dock (about 1780) he found a 
very dashing innkeeper there of the name 
of Rogers, who, from being fond of theatri- 
cals himself, induced the actors to make 
his house their rendezvous. Frank Rogers, 
as he was familiarly called, though a bustling 
and conversible man, was extremely weak 
and credulous, too much so for his own in- 
terest, considering the business in which he 
was engaged. Having taking a great liking 
to Bowles’s company during the season, 
Frank on some occasion promised him a 
supper, which promise, however, on some 
pretense or another, he had evaded fulfil- 
ling. Bowles, however, did not forget it, 
and when the comedy of the “ Bold Stroke 
for a Wife ” was about to be performed, dur- 
ing rehearsal he took up a letter from the 
prompter’s table which was intended to be 
delivered to Obediah Prim, and the chief 
contents of which ran thus: “ Friend, there 
is a design formed to rob thy house and to 
cut thy throat this night, etc., etc.” This let- 
ter Bob secreted, and then sent, duly direct- 
ed, to Frank Rogers. The latter, unfortun- 
ately among other youthful neglects, had 
paid so little attention to what he called 
“ spelling and scrawling ” that, though capa- 
ble of suggesting a bill with any innkeeper 
in the county, he was quite unable to draw 
one out, and found it not very easy even to 
read handwriting. Bowles, therefore, took 
care to follow immediately after the delivery 
of this letter, found Rogers, as he had ex- 
pected, puzzling himself mightily to decipher 
it, and at his request took it from him, and 
read it out with a distinct voice and a seem- 
ingly thunderstruck countenance. “Oh,” 
exclaimed Rogers, “ they are coming at last, 
are they? I’ve been threatened by the ras- 
cals a long time. Friend Bowles, what 
would you have me do in this situation? 
had I better get a guard from the garrison, 
or half a dozen constables to sit up and re- 
ceive these ruffians ?” 

“Why,” said Bowles, “in my opinion, 
either of these plans would make the mat- 
ter public, and then the thieves would per- 
haps defer their visit. What firearms have 
you in the house?” 

“ Why, two fowling-pieces,” replied Frank, 
“besides my duck gun, which carries fifty 
buckshot ; but, then, I could borrow a cou- 
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ple of guns from my neighbors without sus- 
picion.” 

“Well, then,” continued Bowles, “the 
best thing you can do, my dear Frank, will 
be to invite half a dozen friends to sit up 
with you on this occasion, and give the 
rogues a warm reception when they come.” 

In this plan Rogers coincided heartily, 
and Bowles undertook to bring the friends, 
while Frank employed himself in procuring 
arms and ammunition, and in preparing a 
good supper. Bowles thus found that he 
had carried his first point—a supper—but 
he had now a second in view—the hoax, 
which of the two, was to him infinitely the 
more agreeable. Among the companions 
he procured for this purpose, I was one, and 
we were all soon put up to his roguery, 
and resolved upon a piece of good acting 
throughout the evening. The supper Frank 
prepared for us was excellent, and wine and 
punch were abundantly provided in order 
that our courage, by sufficient libations, 
should be exalted to its very highest pitch. 
Bowles, who had the loading of the guns, 
of course, omitted putting in the bullets, 
and each man being then provided with his 
piece, examined and placed it beside him 
with military precision. An hour or two 
passed over very pleasantly; but when 
twelve o’clock struck we agreed to remain 
silent, and only fill our glasses at a nod 
from the chairman. Every footstep that 
went by was now felt to be a robber’s. 
Frank would start up, exclaiming in a 
whisper: “Stand to your guns, my boys! 
Here they come.” Whereupon all of us 
would seize our weapons, and hold our- 
selves in readiness, Bowles catching up the 
long duck-gun, hammering the flint with 
his knife, calling in suppressed tones for the 
powder - flask, till the noise had gone by, 
when we all returned softly to our seats, 
and emptied our glasses in silence. Now it 
happened that on this evening a stranger, 
who, when he had arrived in Plymouth, had 
put up at Frank’s house, having been out 
to pay a visit, had delayed his return so long 
that he did not get back before one in the 
morning. On reaching the inn he knocked 
pretty loudly at the front door; but Rog- 
ers having sent all the servants to bed with 
strict injunctions not to stir till morning, the 
summons, of course, met with no attention. 
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The noise, however, put us on our guard. 
At length, descrying through the crevices 
of the window a light in the parlor in which 
we were sitting, the stranger came and 
thumped there as loudly as he had done 
before. In a moment we were all on our 
legs, with our guns leveled in the direction 
of the sound. 

“What do you want?” demanded the 
landlord, in the gruffest and most intimi- 
dating tone he could assume. 

“ Want ?—why, to come in, to be sure!” 
replied the voice outside. 

“TI dare say you do,” said Frank; but 
you'll get a brace of bullets through your 
skull for your pains, and so I warn you.” 

“A brace of bullets through my skull !— 
and what for?” was the astonished re- 
joinder. 

“What for?—what for?” repeated Rog- 
ers, losing all command of his temper — 
“why, you—throat-cutting rascal, because 
you want to break in and plunder my house, 
certainly. Don’t try to impose upon me! 
I know all about you and your designs ; and 
now—I warn you—here’s myself and a dozen 
friends, armed with guns and blunderbusses, 
and if you and your whole gang don’t de- 
camp immediately, d (with great em- 
phasis) but we will blow you all into atoms, 
and cut you into mincemeat.” The stran- 
ger, though no doubt somewhat surprised, 
took the hint thus gently conveyed-and de- 
parted. 

in this manner we continued our foolery 
till daybreak, when Rogers announced to 
the family, in great triumph, that the house 
had been assaulted during the night by a 
gang of bold, bloodthirsty thieves, and that 
we had successfully repulsed them ! 

Bowles was a great romancer, but the 
most humorous in his nonsense I ever lis- 
tened to. When a young man he had ac- 
companied old Fisher, the manager, out to 
St. Petersburg, with some other perform- 
ers, to establish an English theatre there 
under the especial patronage of the Em- 
press Catherine, and under the title of 
“Russian Recollections,” often gave us 
some extraordinary anecdotes of his stay 
in that country. “In St. Petersburg,” said 
he, “for the first time in my life I rolled 
in riches. And how do you think that was? 
Why, on my benefit night I received a blan- 
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ket full of roubles, which I ordered a couple 
of porters to carry home and lay on the 
floor, when I pulled off my coat and tum- 
bled about in them till bedtime.” 

Speaking of the cold in Russia he ob- 
served that it was so intense that in cross- 
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adelphia, whom I had known there as a 
gentleman of great talent and respectabil- 
ity, I found he was now in partnership in 
London with his brother. He told me also 


that he had a schooner just ready to leave 
port, in which he meant to embark for 


P From the Monthly Mirror, of London, for April, 1796. 


ing a field one day in the course of a walk, 
he espied several sheep frozen to death, 
and one in particular sitting on its hams 
in the act of nibbling something from a 
bush. “This sheep I accidentally struck 
with my stick, and it flew to pieces like 
a glass bottle!” 

He then gave us a long description of 
Russian ships, pointing out several niceties 
of art in their build, but seriously affirming 
in conclusion that they were constructed 
entirely with one single tool. Cartwright 
thereupon inquired what that tool might 
be. Bowles replied that it was a sort of 
hatchet. “Ah, then,” said Cartwright, with 
a good-humored shake of the head, “ they 
will never build another ship, Bob.” “Why 
not?” inquired Bowles. “ Because you have 
brought away ¢he hatchet with you!” 

Meeting one day a Mr. Williams of Phil- 


America in pursuit of a vessel belonging 
to the firm, which had been run away 
with by the captain and crew, and as he 
should carry out no freight he offered to 
transport to Boston all the company and 
the luggage I was returning with free of 
all expense. Unlutkily for me my pre- 
vious arrangement at Bristol precluded 
me from availing myself of this generous 
offer. 

I have little more to say of the remainder 
of my stay in England. I made no further 
engagements except one with Mr. Hatton, 
of the Haymarket, whom I saw perform a 
character in the farce of “The Finger-Post,” 
in a broad style of low comedy, much to my 
satisfaction. As he was not able to accom- 
pany me, he agreed to follow me to Boston 
at the termination of his present engage- 
ment, and he proved to be an extraordinary 
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personage. I now dispatched Mrs. Stanley 
and Cipriani, Messrs. Caulfield, Vining and 
Vigers to Bristol, took leave of all my 
friends (save one), and having shaken their 
hands, prevailed on this one—the fair Miss 
Wright—to bestow hers upon me, at St. 
James’s Church, for 1 had soon discovered 
her fitness to be something more than a 
governess to my children. Till that morn- 
ing she had never seen me by daylight, 
since, having no longer the advantage of 
youth in my endeavors to render myself 
agreeable, I had never paid my visits to 
her until after dark and in evening dress. 
As, however, exposure to sunlight wrought 
no change in her sentiments, I thus secured 
a good mother for my little family, and for 
myself an amiable and beloved companion 
for the rest of my days. 

Finding everything ready for our depar- 


On our arrival in Boston I found a resi- 
dence in Pleasant Street (a strange misno- 
mer, for it was one of the dullest I ever in- 
habited), collected my family about me, and 
was thus once more “settled” in the States. 
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ture on arriving at Bristol, we embarked 
immediately and set forth on one of the 
longest and most disagreeable voyages | 
ever experienced. When about fifty miles 
at sea we were boarded and inspected by a 
French frigate, but as we were sailing in an 
American bottom, and as, too, by a lucky 
chance, the commanding officer, having re- 
sided the winter before at Boston, recog- 
nized with great friendliness “/e comédzen,” 
we were suffered to pass on unmolested. 
The rest of the voyage was but a disagree- 
able monotony of bad weather. Owing to 
contrary winds we ran about 1,500 miles 
farther about the ocean than we intended, 


-and it was not till after a fifty days’ voyage, 


when both ourselves and our provisions 
were pretty well exhausted, that on the 
25th of September, 1806, we at last reached 
the harbor of Boston. 


The theatre had been opened about a fort- 
night when we arrived, but expectation ran 
so high with respect to the reinforcements | 
was bringing that very little had been done. 
I congratulated myself afterward that it was 


MRS. STANLEY 
From the Polyanthus, Boston, 1806. 
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not disappointed. Mrs. Stanley * (otherwise 
the Honorable Mrs. Twisleton) made her 
début in Elvira to the Rolla of Mr. Caul- 
field. To this singularly accomplished and 
ill-fated actress it is but meet that I should 
devote a few words as to one who, in her 


MR. CAULFIELD 


From Parsons’ *‘ Minor Theatre,’’ London, 1794. 
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time, excited so much both of pleasure and 
of regret in the minds of others. Of her 
merits only, however, shall I speak here—of 
her fate hereafter. 

In the course of my professional career it 
was my chance to see three elegant actress- 
es, Mrs. Abingdon, Miss Farren and Mrs. 
Stanley. The first showed most the tone of 
high life in her acting, but I have been told 
by those well competent to judge that this 
was chiefly due to its ease, dash and anima- 
tion. The second was perhaps the more 
fascinating, her chief charm being an easy 
simplicity, combined with a bewitching play- 
fulness; but the third was more intuitively 
elegant than either. She had not the vs 





* As the Hon. Mrs. Twisleton, Mrs. Stanley was, for 
a number of years, well known, in aristocratic circles in 


England, as an amateur actress. She appeared on the. 


regular stage, in Boston, Philadelphia and New York, as 
Mrs. Stanley. Her success in America was never very 
great, although she was beautiful in person and charming 
in manner. She may be considered the mother of the 
large family of professional beauties who have become 
professional actresses. She died early in this century. 
(L. H.—B. M.) 
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comica of Mrs. Abingdon, nor the fascina- 
tion of Miss Farren, but then she had the 
manners—of Mrs. Stanley. . In one respect, 
indeed, she fell far short of her rivals, for 
her voice had not the flexibility or music 
of either; but in another point again she 
surpassed them—yes, even surpassed Miss 
Farren! in her person. I know not that her 
features were as regular as that lady’s, but 
their expression was much more beautiful ; 
and if a form, rather exceeding the medium 
height, but molded in the most symmetri- 
cal proportions and perfect in every respect 
most insisted upon by the anatomical con- 
noisseur—if this, I say, could merit to be 
called loveliness, then might Mrs. Stanley 
claim the term. 

Any similarity which might be traced in 
Mrs. Abingdon and Miss Farren when per- 
forming the same characters was owing 
rather to constitution than to cultivation, 
nature having cast them both in nearly the 
same mold, though art had wrought great 
differences; but between Mrs. Abingdon 
and Mrs. Stanley there were few if any 
striking points of resemblance. The first, 
was the more natural, for she faithfully 
depicted life as it was, while the other 
had the exquisite fault of attempting to 
show what it ought to be. Her chef-d’euvre 
was the Widow Belmour, her rival’s, Lady 
Betty Modish ; but a more opposite contrast 
cannot be selected than the characters of 
Lady Townley and Lady Grace, with which, 
if my reader will identify Mrs. Abingdon 
and Mrs. Stanley, he will perceive at once 
the difference of their styles and the beau- 
tiful illustration which Cibber intended of 
fashionable and refined life. Both actresses 
enjoyed intercourse with the higher orders 
of society in England, but Mrs. Stanley was 
the only one of her profession that was ever 
admitted to the Pump Rooms at Bath, a 
distinction which many of the sisterhood 
envied and sought after, but none other 
attained. 

Caulfield * was very well received in Amer- 
ica. He was by no means an original actor, 
since he plagiarized from Kemble and others 





” * Mr, Caulfield was an actor of general utility, good in 


everything, but in nothing great. He appeared at the 
Park Theatre, New York, during the season of 1813-4, 
and died in Cincinnati in the following year. The ac- 
companying portrait is from Parsons’ “ Minor Theatre,” 
published in London in 1794. (L. H.—B. M.) 
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in the same manner that Harwood did from 
John Bannister ; but as in each instance this 
was very cleverly done, and as the Amer- 
icans had not had the pleasure of seeing 
either of the originals, they considered both 
actors to be not only very good but very 
genuine. As regards little Vining, the 
singer, he quite answered my expectations. 

As soon as I became comfortably settled 
in my new residénce, I had visits and invita- 
tions from all quarters. To a friendly sum- 
mons from General Humphries—one of the 
most sincere and valuable friends | had met 
with in the States —I attended the first. 
This gentleman, in addition to his military 
and diplomatic abilities, had also distin- 
guished himself in the region of poetry and 
the drama. His poems are well known, but 
I have omitted to mention that on my pro- 
ceeding to England I took with me a com- 
edy of his writings for the perusal of a Lon- 
don manager which but for a trivial local- 
ism in the plot had sufficient merit to have 
been brought before the public. Many years 
previously he had produced a clever tragedy 
entitled ‘The Widow of Malabar.” At his 
table I met with several agreeable people, 
and a good deal of original anecdote circu- 
lated. 

The General (who was an ardent lover of 
theatricals and in the hebit of dropping 
in to an entertainment wherever he met 
with one) gave us an amusing account of 
an exhibition at which he had been pres- 
ent, many years before, in the interior of 
Virginia. 

One day seeing a play-bill pasted up on a 
post in some village, announcing that the 
tragedy of “ Romeo and Juliet” would be 
performed in the evening, at the Tavern 
Assembly Rooms, interspersed with a va- 
riety of music and dancing, the whole to 
conclude with “the celebrated’ song of 
‘Yankee Doodle,’” he could not resist the 
opportunity of attending and becoming 
acquainted with the state of theatricals in 
the back countries. The price of admis- 
sion was very low, but when he entered he 
found only about twenty people assembled 
sitting on chairs and benches before the 
dirty green rag which hung across the 
room at the other end to conceal the dra- 
matic paraphernalia. The band consisted 
of a man with a drum and a little boy with 
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a “wry-necked fife,” who prefaced the en- 
tertainment by playing a not very melodi- 
ous tune. The tragedy then commenced. 
As the curtain drew up, discovering, for 
scenery, a very mean chamber, Romeo came 
forward alone, and began repeating what 
from its length and character was evidently 
two or three dozen speeches compounded 
into one, pretending during the recital to 
address himself in turn to the different per- 
sonages who ought to have been with him 
on the stage. This rather original idea 
proved not a very satisfactory one to the 
audience, and at length finding this to be 
the case, he very abruptly broke off his 
speech and broke into a hornpipe, to which 
the fife set up an ear-piercing accompani- 
ment. After getting himself into a thor- 
ough perspiration with this exercise he 
shuffled off, with about as little elegance 
as it could be supposed that a Romeo could 
display. 

Juliet now made her appearance at the 
opposite side, and went through a scene 
solus in exactly similar style to that of her 
lover. The audience were thus at length 


made fully aware of the singular fact that 
Romeo and Fuliet were not only the princi- 
pal actors in this tragedy, but on the present 


occasion were the only ones. Fzlzet’s con- 
versations with invisible companions being, 
however, also too mysterious and imagina- 
tive for the spectators, in addition to being 
slightly prolix, they manifested fresh signs 
of impatience. The lady was equal to the 
occasion, for, taking the hint at once, and 
quitting blank verse for rhyme, she soared 
into a song, which, though very genteel, 
was for the greater relief after previous te- 
diousness executed with such rapidity that 
the drum and fife (rascally attendants on 
such sweet sounds) followed after at some 
distance with what should have been the 
accompaniments, thumping and squeaking 
with all their might in vain attempts to 
overtake the fair singer. On reaching the 
end of her own part of this performance she 
made her exit, like the swan, in the midst 
of melody, leaving the farmers an interval 
in which they might “calculate” the degree 
of merit she had displayed. Thus conclud- 
ed the first act. In the second the interest 
might fairly be said to’ double, seeing that 
the two performers came on the stage to- 
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gether instead of singly, Romeo leading Fu- 
Ziet forward as though to bear witness of 
the truth of the story which he then pithily 
epitomized for the enlightenment of the 
audience, telling how they two had fallen in 
love with each other, and so into trouble 
also, and how that they were very unfortu- 
nate, and had therefore made up their 
minds that as they couldn’t live with each 
other they were resolved to die with each 
other. This appeal to the sympathies and 
sensibilities of the audience was not in vain, 
for eyes began to be rubbed and noses 
blown to some purpose. Then, at length, 
monologue became dialogue, and speech 
rose into action at the parting of the lovers 
previous to their commission of the dread- 
ful act of self-destruction, which, being 
found to be affecting in the extreme, was 
protracted for about half an hour, while 
they blubbered together like hungry chil- 
dren crying for bread and butter, and utter- 
ed with every variety of pathetic emphasis 
a long catalogue of ohs! ahs! and alases! 
duly chorused by the pitying spectators. 

The “last scene of all’ that came to close 
“this strange, eventful history,” was a truly 
horrifying one, for when the curtain drew 
up it discovered the unhappy lovers lying 
dead on the stage locked in each other’s 
arms. Now, it being believed that the per- 
formers enacting Romeo and Fuléet were 
bona fide man and wife, what would have 
seemed to them otherwise the indelicacy 
of such an exhibition did not shock the 
worthy rustics, but this only left them the 
more freely and fully, under the influence 
of its intense lachrymoseness. The drum 
and fife, too, were all the while exciting and 
keeping up the dismalness of the scene by 
playing throughout some dead march or 
shrieking dirge, shrill enough to have bu- 
ried a wind with, and which quite answered 
the desired end. 

The audience were suffered to gaze on 
this spectacle—or rather upon this pair of 
spectacles—for a period of about ten min- 
utes, when the curtain closed down upon 
the unfortunate bodies, in the imaginations 
of most present cutting them off henceforth 
from the world as completely as though it 


(To be Continued.) 
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had been a coffin lid. Some in the room, 
however, either less deeply affected or im- 
bued with truer spirits—rough-coated patri- 
ots with sound cores, who felt that let who 
will die the country survives — began to 
kick on the floor and call loudly in a fit 
of enthusiasm for the national song with 
which it had been announced the whole 
was to terminate. Obedient to their sum- 
mons Xomeo forthwith ram forward and 
bowed, to the great surprise and severe 
disappointment of the damsels at least, 
who had given him credit for being really 
dead, but whose smiling appearance gave 
proof that his ten minutes’ nap on the 
floor had rather tended to the invigoration 
of his faculties than their dissolution. The 
band striking up briskly with the tune he 
began his ditty, sang twenty verses through 
without stopping (repeating every second 
verse again), then drawing his breath went 
on for another fifteen, but with rather less 
spirit; halted again to take in a fresh at- 
mospheric supply, then, but with difficulty, 
added another ten, making in all forty-five. 
Here he appeared perfectly exhausted, in 
memory as well as windpipe, and it was 
only after making two or three pantomim- 
ical gesticulations that he found sufficient 
air in his bellows (as Voltaire vulgarly calls 
it) and sufficient, words in his cranium to 
acquaint the audience that that was all he 
knew of the song, but that if they would 
like to have any more, his wife (the dead 


' F¥uliet behind the scenes) would come on 


with pleasure and favor them with seventy- 
three verses more. 

This information had an electrical effect 
upon the whole body spectatorial. " Love of 
country and love of song alike fled before 
it. Ifa dead lover could get through forty- 
five verses with so much spirit, thought 
they, a resuscitated woman with seventy- 
three more was beyond what mortal pa- 
tience could endure. Romeo could not have 
given them a better hint to “avaunt,” for, 
hardly staying to say, “No, thank you,” 
they clapped their hats on their heads and 
their damsels under their arms, and de- 
parted from the room with the utmost ex- 
pedition. 


JOHN BERNARD. 
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HE was certainly the loveliest little 
creature I ever saw. The first time | 
noticed her she was being brought down 
the steps in the nurse’s arms; but after the 
nurse had walked a little way she put her 
down on the pavement, but kept fast hold 
of her, so that she would not fall or be 
knocked over by the crowd ; and it was re- 
ally amusing to see so tiny a thing tod- 
dling along, uttering little cries of delight 
at the numerous objects which pleased her 
on the street. 

She was beautifully dressed in some silky 
material of delicate gray, and a richly em- 
broidered cloak nearly covered her little 
form. 

She had long light hair which fell in 
silken waves upon her shoulders, and the 
sweetest eyes. 

I was so attracted by her that I followed 
them to the Square, where the nurse sat 
down on one of the benches under a tree, 
while the little one frolicked around. I 
took a seat near-by and watched her inno- 
cent gambols. At last I could not help say- 
ing to the nurse: 

“What a dear little thing you have there! 
And what a little beauty!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” assented the nurse, pleased 
at my admiration of her young charge. 
“And so good; she doesn’t give a bit of 
trouble.” 

“ What is her name?” I inquired. 

“ Floribel.” 

“Oh, what a sweet name! Floribel!” I 
called, “come to me, come!” and I clapped 
my hands to attract her attention. 

She stopped in her chase of the brown 
sparrows and looked at me shyly. 

“Come here, you sweet little thing,” I 
said, in as enticing a voice as possible, hold- 
ing out my hands. 

“She'll come to you, ma’am,” said the 
nurse; “she is not a bit afraid of strangers.” 

And as she spoke the little one came 
running down the walk toward me, with 
short, uncertain steps. I stooped and picked 
her up and sat her on my lap, kissing the 
dear little face, and smoothing back the 


long silken locks that had fallen over her 
eyes in her play. 

She could not talk plainly; in fact, not 
at all to be intelligible, but seemed to un- 
derstand all that was said to her. She was 
so strikingly pretty that she attracted the 
attention of the passers-by, many of whom, 
especially the ladies, stopped to give her a 
passing caress. She sat on my lap for some 
time, quite contentedly; delighted with 
watching the groups of children trundling 
their hoops or skimming by on their roller- 
skates. 

At last I gave her back to the nurse and 
went on my way. But the sweet picture 
remained in my mind and haunted me. 

“ Oh, that she were mine!” I ejaculated. 
“ How I could love her! What an intense 
source of pleasure she would be to my 
lonely heart !” 

I had been married six years, but had 
never had a child; and possessing a very 
affectionate and demonstrative disposition, 
I often longed for something to bestow my 
caresses upon; something to interest me 
during the long hours every day that my 
husband was away at his office. We were 
wealthy, but in the midst of our riches, my 
heart often felt a void. 

I wondered if I would ever meet the dear 
little thing again; but the very next day 
there she was in the Square. But two little 
girls had her in charge this time, and they 
seemed to watch over her with the tender- 
est interest. Yet little Floribel was quite 
independent, and as the children rolled 
about on their skates would run and frolic 
among them, though they took care that 
she was never hurt. 

I found out that she lived in the house 
from which I had first seen her coming out 
with the nurse, and many a time I walked 
by there only to catch a glimpse of my little 
favorite. Sometimes I saw her at the win- 
dow, and would kiss my hand to her, and 
she would nod her little head in return till 
her hair tumbled all over her eyes. She 
soon came to know me, I met her so often 
in the Square and took so much notice of 
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her. Generally she was with the nurse, or 
with the little girls, but sometimes she was 
with a tall, stately lady with very black hair, 
and eyes of the same deep hue. I never 
spoke to her when in company with the 
lady, lest the latter should consider it a 
liberty. 

After a while I began to feel that I had 
lost a day, if one passed without my meeting 
little Floribel and having a play with her. 
I told my husband of my new-found source 
of pleasure, and he laughed and said “I 
was just like all the women.” 

My husband is very kind and indulgent to 
me, but lacking in sympathy. 

“Oh, Charles,” I sighed, “if she were only 
mine! I would never weary of petting and 
playing with her.” 

“ Well, Jennie, pet me,” said my husband. 

“ But you’re away all day; and I can’t pet 
you in the way I could this dear little thing. 
I actually covet her. I wonder if it’s wrong 
to do so?” 

“Why, my dear,” said my husband, “ if 
you want one of the things so badly, I dare 
say I can duy you one at a reasonable price. 
Suppose we advertise.” 

“No, indeed,” I returned; “for I want 


only /Azs one; the little creature that I’ve 
learned to love, and who seems to know 


and love me. And I would, on no account, 
have one that was not of the best blood, 
and this I know, from her fine features, lit- 
tle Floribel possesses.” 

“ Well, dear, I'll get you a canary-bird, or 
a poll-parrot, or a Maltese—” 

“ Scat, Charles!” I cried, half amused and 
half vexed. “You know I have often told 
you that I dislike those things. The pierc- 
ing notes of a canary go through my head; 
a parrot is odious, and I have a detestation 
for the whole feline tribe. But I wish you 
could see this little beauty. I know she 
has not her equal in New York city.” 

“Pshaw!” cried my husband. “ How you 
women do carry on.” 

“If you could only see her for yourself, 
Charles, I know you would be of my opin- 
ion,” I retorted warmly. But Charles only 
“pshawed ” again, and said he had no use 
for such small fry. 

So, finding my husband so unsympathetic 
on the subject, I did not mention it again, 
but continued my daily walks in the Square 
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and my constant meetings with Floribel. At 
these meetings I always took her in my 
arms, and lavished a thousand caresses upon 
her. 1 had learned to love the little thing 
dearly, and I believe she loved me in re- 
turn. She would always run to meet me 
with a glad little cry of recognition, and 
she did indeed beguile many of my weary 
hours. 

But the more I saw of her, the more I 
longed for her. I wanted her for my very 
own. I should then and there have fled 
temptation and never looked upon her 
again. But I could not. That innocent 
face, those sweet, bright eyes which had 
learned to know me so well, possessed a 
fascination I could not resist. I coveted 
her possession so earnestly that it became 
the one absorbing subject of my thoughts. 
I resolved to steal her / 

Who can understand the workings of the 
human mind? Who can tell what conflicts 
of conscience I endured ere I came to so 
sinful a resolution? Judge not, oh man, 
thou that judgest thy brother; and, oh 
woman, that judgest thy sister woman. 
Wait till ye also are tempted, ere ye con- 
demn. Know you not that one idea long 
dwelt upon in secret dominates over the 
mind till insanity is produced? I can offer 
but one plea in my behalf. I believe I was 
temporarily insane, and hardly accountable. 
I certainly became a monomaniac. 

I never breathed my intention to my hus- 
band. He would most certainly have pre- 
vented its execution. I did not think what 
account I should render to him afterward, 
should I succeed in my design. 

If I had thought that the treasure could 
have been purchased, there is no sum I 
would have considered too exorbitant to 
have given her into my possession. But I 
felt sure such offer would have been worse 
than useless. 

From the moment I made up my mind to 
commit the theft, I watched for my oppor- 
tunity, but for some time none presented it- 
self. I never saw her without the nurse, or 
some of the family, who always kept a close 
watch upon her. But one day I met her as 
usual in the Square with the nurse, and a 
bright thought occurred to me. 

“ Here, nurse,” I said, for we had become 
quite well acquainted now, and drawing 
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some small change from my pocket, “ take 
this and go across the square to that candy 
shop and get some sugar-plums, and we'll 
have a little feast under the trees. Floribel 
looks as though she would enjoy some; and 
I'll take care of her while you are gone.” 
The nurse readily assented, but hesitated 
when she rose. 

“Of course, ma’am, you won’t let Flori- 
bel stray off? And you'll be here when I 
get back? You know, ma’am, I’m respon- 
sible.” 

“You can certainly trust her with me,” I 
returned, “so be off, nurse.” And the wom- 
an went. I waited until I saw her enter the 
confectioner’s door. Then I sprang up. 
“Floribel!” I called and at my voice the 
little one came toddling up. I snatched her 
up in my arms and commenced to walk, 
slowly at first, but gradually quickening my 
pace, in the direction of my own home, cast- 
ing occasional furtive glances behind me. I 
had gone two blocks and was about to hail 
a stage when I heard pattering feet behind 
me, and the nurse came rushing up breath- 
less. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she cried, “ you gave me 
such a scare! When I got back to the 


Square I couldn’t see you anywhere—and a 
kind policeman—said you had come up this 
way—and then I caught a glimpse of her lit- 


tle head over your shoulder. Oh, ma’am, 
what a turn you gave me!” 

Here the nurse stopped and panted. My 
intention had not been suspected ; that was 
clear. 

“I got tired sitting there,” I said, turning 
to retrace my steps, and thought I’d walk 
about till you returned. Did you get the 
candy? Well, then, we'll go back and eat 
it under the trees.” 

So I was foiled for the nonce, but deter- 
mined to bide my time. 

A few days after I was slowly sauntering 
by the house which contained my darling, 
when, just as I got opposite, the front door 
opened, and one of the little girls came out 
with Floribel, as if going for a walk. She 
got half-way down the steps when she seem- 
ed to have forgotten something, for, setting 
down the little one on the stoop, she went 
back in the house, leaving the door open. 
She had hardly entered when a sudden gust 
of wind slammed the door to. There was 
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not a soul near; no one but my little pre- 
cious, who stood on the upper step, gazing 
wistfully at the closed door. In an instant 
I was across the street, and had caught her 
up in my arms. She knew me at once, gave 
a glad little cry, and put her face up to mine 
to be kissed. But I had no time to waste in 
caresses now. The house was on a corner, 
and I flew around it into across street. I 
should not be foiled this time. If I could 
only reach the horse-car I would be safe; 
but I had another block to go and that was 
a long one between the avenues. I would 
have run with all speed but was afraid of at- 
tracting attention. Walking rapidly I at 
length reached the car line. I looked down 
the street ; a car was just in sight. I waited 
a moment in breathless impatience, then 
turned to go and meet it. As I did so,a 
voice was borne on the breeze behind me— 

“ Floribel!” 

I turned, and beheld, half a square dis- 
tant, the little girl who had started out to 
walk with Floribel. She was in hot pursuit 
of me. I threw discretion to the wind and 
rushed down the street to meet the advanc- 
ing car. I raised my hand to frantically 
signal the driver, when a heavy hand came 
down on my shoulder, and a stern voice 
said : 

“ Stop, madam!” 

I almost sank to the earth as I looked 
round and saw myself in the custody of a 
policeman. The next moment the little 
girl came flying up. 

“Oh, good gracious! is it you,ma’am? I 
thought somebody was stealing little Flori- 
bel, and I begged the policeman to stop 
you. I beg your pardon, ma’am. Oh, good 
gracious! But wasn’t I scared, though? 
Oh!” And the little girl was almost hys- 
terical. 

I was furious at being thus foiled a sec- 
ond time, and could with difficulty conceal 
my real feelings. But the presence of the 
policeman aided. me greatly in collecting 
myself. : 

“Did I frighten you, child?” I asked, 
forcing a laugh. ‘You carelessly left Flori- 
bel upon the step, and I thought I would 
teach you a lesson; but I did not mean to 
frighten you so.” 

I spoke the truth; for I had no meaning, 
no intention, no thought but one, and that 
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was to gain possession of my coveted treas- 
ure. 

“T will help you take her back home,” I 
added, as the policeman, seeing our appar- 
ent friendly relations, retired. 

As we walked back I pondered moodily 
upon my failure, not noticing the child as 
she rattled on. I had better not try this 
game again, I thought; it is too dangerous. 

“ Amelia,” I said suddenly, for I had be- 
come quite intimate with the children, “ do 
you think—” and here I hesitated, and look- 
ed at the little girl, fearing the effect of my 
next words. “Do you think,” I continued 
desperately, “that your mother would se// 
me Floribel ?” 

The child’s eyes opened to their utmost 
extent. 

“ Sell Floribel! 
not /”’ 

“ But I mean to ask her,” I cried excited- 
ly. “Oh, child, I would give her any price!” 

“Oh, dear! what a funny idea!” said the 
little girl, laughing heartily. ‘“ Papa does 
say sometimes she is one too many in the 
family, but none of us think so; and papa 
doesn’t think so either; he only says so to 
teaze us. But come in, ma’am,” as we 


Indeed, ma’am she would 


reached her home, “and tell mamma your- 


self. La! how she will laugh!” 

I was not so sure of the mirthful effect 
the child predicted for my request. The 
lady would probably think me demented; 
and so I actually was, I believe, for the 
time. 

The child ran into the parlor leading lit- 
tle Floribel, and I followed. There sat the 
tall dark-eyed lady reading by the window, 
she looked up as we entered. 

‘‘Mamma,” said the little girl, “ here is the 
lady we told you about, who always notices 
Floribel so much when we take her out 
with us. And mamma, she wants to duy 
her! just to think of it!” and the child 
broke into peals of laughter at the bare 
idea of so absurd a suggestion. 

The lady who had risen politely at my 
entrance, sank back in her chair with a 
look of utter amazement upon her counte- 
nance, and snatching up Floribel clasped 
her to-her bosom with many endearing 
epithets. But I had gone too far to re- 
treat now, and I was so thoroughly con- 
vinced that she was not Floribel’s mother 
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that I began to feel more confidence than 
if I thought she was her own flesh and 
blood. So summoning up all the dignity I 
could command I said : 

“You are doubtless astonished, madam, as 
well you may be, at my strange request, but 
I cannot help it. I covet your treasure so 
earnestly that I would pay any price for her 
possession. “Oh, madam,” I continued, as 
I saw that the lady regarded me with indig- 
nant looks, “ if you only knew how your lit- 
tle darling has wound herself around my 
heartstrings, you would pity a childless wife 
who yearns for some sweet little creature 
to console her lonely hours. You have two 
charming little girls, and others, too, per- 
haps,” fancying her looks relaxed a little, 
“while 7— have nothing.” Here I could 
hardly restrain my tears, and one rolled 
down the lady’s cheek and fell upon the 
little one’s silken curls. 

Hope sprang in my breast, and at that 
moment the street door was opened and a 
young man walked into the room. He stop- 
ped and looked at our emotion in surprise. 

“ Why—” he began, looking from one to 
the other. 

“Oh, Henry,” cried Amelia, running to 
him, “this lady has fallen in love with Flori- 
bel and wants to buy her—to buy her!” 

“I cannot part with her,” said the lady, 
now speaking for the first time, “but, in- 
deed, madam, you have touched my heart,” 
and she wiped her eyes and kissed Flo- 
ribel. 

But I did not despair. 
young man. 

“T am wealthy,” I said; ‘“‘ my husband de- 
nies me nothing. I am willing to pay any 
sum you may demand.” 

I saw his eyes glitter. 
the bait ? 

“Why, mother,” he said, “ you go on over 
her as if she were your own dear baby.” 

(Aha! didn’t I say so? She was only an 
adopted parent.) 

“But I love her nearly as well as if she 
were,” said the lady, hugging Floribel. 

“Name your price,” I said, impatiently to 
the youth. 

“What do you say to two hundred dol- 
lars, ma’am ?” 

Two hundred dollars! I would cheerfully 
have given twice, nay thrice that amount. 


I turned to the 


Had he caught 
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“ You talk as if she belonged to you,” said 
his mother with asperity. 

«“ Now, mother,” said the young man, go- 
ing over to her, and kneeling by the side 
of her chair, while he stroked Floribel’s 
hair, who had all this time lain in the lady’s 
arms, little dreaming she was the subject 
of so momentous a discussion. “Now, mo- 
ther, don’t you know it is just two hundred 
dollars that I lack to get me what you know, 
and what I’ve been wishing for so much? 
Here it is within my grasp; (for I had 
quickly signified my acceptance of his 
terms). “Do you love this little morsel,” 
twitching Floribel’s ear, “who is no kith 
nor kin of yours, more than your own dear 
son?” This was said coaxingly. 

His mother was certainly relenting; I 
could see it in her face, which I watched 
closely. 

“ T know the lady will take excellent care 
of her,” he continued. 

“Indeed I will,” I interrupted eagerly, 
“for I love her dearly.” 

“ And you will bring her to see me some- 
times?” asked the lady. 

“Indeed I will,” I said delightedly, seeing 
my cause was won. 


“ Take her then,” said the lady rising and 
placing her in my arms; “ you and my son 
have conquered.” 

“ How can I thank you enough ?” I cried 


clasping my treasure to me. “ But wait; | 
will not take her until I bring you the 
money. I will be back in half an hour,” 
and tossing Floribel gently upon the sofa, 
I hastened from the house. 

I hailed a passing cab and drove rapidly 
to my husband's office. 

“ Write me a check, quick, Charles,” I said, 
as I entered. “A check for two hundred 
dollars—quick, please, before those people 
change their minds.” 

“Why, what do you mean Jennie?” he 
asked, looking up from his desk, where he 
had been busily writing. 

“Only that I've bought little Floribel for 
two hundred dollars, and I want the money 
quick, please.” 

The puzzled look on my husband’s face 
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told me he had quite forgotten all about 
the subject which had been engrossing my 
mind, for I had not mentioned it to him 
in a long time. In as few words as possi- 
ble I recalled it to him. His astonishment 
was great. 

“You don’t mean to say, Jennie, that the 
woman has so/d her ?” 

“Yes, I do mean it,” I said, “and I have 
bought her. But I will tell you all about it 
when you come home to-night. But write 
me the check ; quick now—there’s a dear,” 
I said pleadingly; and my husband, who 
never denied me anything, filled the re- 
quired check, only muttering : 

“If that don’t beat the Dutch!” 

Not stopping to enquire into the meaning 
of this irrelevant allusion to the Hollanders, 
I seized the check, with many thanks, and 
hastened back. 

The whole party was in the parlor, as I 
had left it, the number increased by the 
accession of the other little daughter and 
the nurse, who had come to bid adieu to 
Floribel. 

They all took an affectionate farewell of 
their little pet, and some tears were shed. 
I almost felt a pang of remorse in thus mak- 
ing a break in their little circle, but was 
too delighted at my success to let anything 
disturb me long. I handed the lady the 
check, and, telling her how very happy she 
had made me, and promising to let them 
see Floribel soon and often, I departed with 
my long-coveted treasure. 

And I am a happy woman, now. My little 
darling is my constant companion. I bring 
her to the table, where she sits in my lap 
while I feed her. My husband does not 
share in my enthusiasm, but I did not ex- 
pect him to. In fact he hardly more than 
tolerates my acquisition; says I ought not 
to bring her to the table, and tells me to 
put her on the floor, and let her feed her- 
self from her own plate. Cruel man! And 
sometimes he even calls her a wretched 
little cur! But he only does that to tease 
me, for / Anow she is a Skye terrier of the 
purest breed. 

G. A, GREENE. 
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STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 


“A vision as of crowded city streets, 
With human life in endless overflow ; 
Thunders of thoroughfares ; trumpets that blow 
To battle, clamor in obscure retreats, 
Of sailors landed from their anchored fleets ; 
Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children, and bright flowers that throw 
O’er garden walls their intermingled sweets ; 
This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount, 
When all the Muses loved, not one alone— 
Into his hands they put the lyre of gold 
And, crowned with sacred laurel at their font, 
Placed him as Musagates on their throne.” 


HE nineteenth century has not intro- 
duced a more important vehicle for 
the transportation of thought than the 
magazine, nor one that has made deeper 


furrows in the intellectual fields. It has 
sown broadcast winged flower-seeds of 
thought ; has assimilated the best senti- 
ments of the age, and in a simple and 
more condensed form presented them to 
its readers. 

In common with the journal it has been 
the leading exponent of the views.and ten- 


—LonGFELLow. 
dencies of the age, and has been one of the 
great factors in modern progress. There- 
fore, for all magazines that are actuated by 
high and laudable purposes, or that have 
some important message to deliver, there 
is room and a ready welcome. The lat- 
est comer in the field is Shakespeariana, a 
magazine that cannot fail to be cordially 
received by all Shakespearean readers and 
students. J. P. Norris, the well-known 
Shakespearean scholar of Philadelphia, says 
that this magazine was established to furnish 
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a means for the interchange of ideas among 
Shakespearean scholars and others ; to stim- 
ulate a wider popular appreciation of the 
poet ; to extend the use of the plays in edu- 
cational establishments, and to discuss the 
best method of teaching students the value 
of Shakespeare’s works. There is nothing 
like it in the world; no magazine devoted 
wholly to Shakespeare. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is the Fohkabuck, of the German 
Shakespeare Society. In a country like our 
own, that is still in the highland of youth, 
with its literature yet in its infancy, and 
where the spirit of culture is only beginning 
to take visible form,—a country that be- 
cause of the splendid growth of its material 
prosperity has had thus far comparatively 
little time to develop its intellectual re- 
sources, and against which a cry of the defi- 
niteness of its aims and purposes in its lit- 
erary culture is being constantly raised, and 
not without foundation,—there must ne- 
cessarily exist many potential reasons that 
should cause a widespread and profound 
study of the“ great race poet.” “That splen- 
did expression of the national mind which 
we call Homer” was not more to the Greek 
development than the great English Shake- 
speare should be to us. In spite of the 
mixture of nationalities and races in the 
United States, the English tongue has 
dominated over all others, and has become 
the language of the country at large. It 
must therefore follow that Anglo-Saxon 
tendencies, traits and. characteristics will 
take as strong a root with us as the Eng- 
lish language has done. To us, therefore, 
as much as to the Mother Country beyond 
the sea, Shakespeare will ever present the 
perennial truth of unchanging nature. As 
Jonson well said : 
“He was not of an age, but for all time.” 

All he has ever written gives unmistaka- 
ble evidence that he possessed, as few men 
have ever possessed, the power to depict 
the secret workings of the human heart; to 
analyze closely all the complex phases of 
human action, and to enter into a sublime 
conception of the profound experiences of 
human life. As we follow Shakespeare’s 
mind revealing itself through these won- 
derful creations we are astonished at the 
rapidity of thought, the depth of insight, 
the subtlety of intellect, and the fertility 
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of an imagination which rendered them 
possible. 

“Nations pass away, the world grows old, 
and new forms of life appear and disappear. 
But, unchanging in their brilliancy and per- 
manent in their exalted position, these lu- 
minous creations become brighter and 
brighter as the years roll on, and the world 
grows into a clearer appreciation of what is 
highest and best in poetry.” Indeed, there 
is a sense in which Shakespeare is the 
bright and glorious orb of heaven, whose 
light illumines the world and reveals the 
secret depths of the human heart. For 
ages men have studied him, and they have 
invariably found in him an inexhaustible 
source of wisdom and “an endless foun- 
tain of immortal drink.” It is certainly a 
powerful evidence that the study of Shake- 
speare is receiving earnest thought and en- 
couragement from our literary classes, when 
we take into consideration that Shakespearz- 
ana is the only magazine of its kind in 
the world, and we cannot place too high a 
value on anything that brings Shakespeare 
nearer to the hearts of the people, and that 
tends to help us build our own literary ar- 
chitecture on the right sort of foundation. 
It would seem as if we were about to walk 
through academic groves, as did the Greeks 
of old, with one master to be our guide and 
teacher. At all events the very fact that 
such a magazine has been established is 
proof positive that we are beginning to 
realize that in order to properly instruct our 
youth we must begin by teaching them to 
master the best in the English tongue; 
that the classics for any people are to be 
found in its own best developed thought, 

The February number of Shakespeariana 
contains a valuable and thoughtful paper, 
by Professor Thom, of Virginia, entitled 
“ Shakespeare: a Study for American Wo- 
men.” It is particularly interesting and 
suggestive in the relation which it has to 
the higher education of women. It is not 
too much to say that every man who has 
truly studied Shakespeare has fully appre- 
ciated what an immense advantage it is to 
come near to the intelligent quality of the 
mind of one who has ranked as a peer 
of the great souls of earth. And if the 
study of Shakespeare has been productive 
of great good to men, there is no reason 





why women should not be equally bene- 
fited by the study of the great poet. Pro- 
fessor Thom, in his paper, advances many 
sound and logical reasons in favor of mak- 
ing the study of Shakespeare an impor- 
tant branch in the education of both 
sexes; and proves how essential a perfect 
appreciation of the poet is to a liberal ed- 
ucation. That writer especially emphasizes 
the fact that it is a matter of great impor- 
tance, that the mind of woman should be 
brought into contact with the intellectual 
drill and discipline consequent on an in- 
telligent study of Shakespeare. Very prop- 
erly applying to woman the same laws and 
conditions of intellectual growth as those 
that govern man, he makes it clear that 
good literary study is that which stimu- 
lates the imagination and combines with 
strength and beauty a moral soundness 
and a healthy purpose. And he also shows 
how powerful an influence for good is the 
idealizing quality of a richly endowed im- 
agination. 

Among the reasons Professor Thom ad- 
vances why Shakespeare should be studied 
irrespective of sex, and also to prove that 
the study of Shakespeare involves the same 
use of the faculties and the same mental 
operations as are involved in other disci- 
plinary studies necessary to the training of 
the young, he says: “The explanation of 
Shakespeare’s construction of sentences and 
use of word-forms, for instance, is an oper- 
ation of mind identical with that needed 
for constructing a passage of Latin or Ger- 
man and parsing its compound parts; and 
the decision of reading any passage, espe- 
cially one at all ambiguous, involves pre- 
cisely the same kind of analysis as that 
necessary to stating and solving a problem 
in mathematics, the conditions of the equa- 
tions in this case being the principles and 
circumstances of the speakers’ human na- 
ture instead of the properties and relations 
of quantities as in algebra, or of magni- 
tudes as in geometry. This analysis should 
give as clear a picture of what is said and 
the manner of saying it, by Horatzo, for 
instance, as of the position of the riders in 
the problem of the couriers. Hence we 
should get, and we do get, from this Shake- 
speare study the same kind of intellectual 
profit that is obtained from the regular cur- 
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riculum studies, though perhaps not in the 
same degree. Further, there is bound up 
with Shakespeare so much of the history of 
the English language, so much of the illus- 
tration of its syntax,so much explanation 
of its forms, as to constitute alone a suffi- 
cient reward for the time and labor given it 
in schools. And again there is this crown- 
ing excellence about Shakespeare study, 
that it is essentially a human study—not of 
things or of quantities, but of humanity, 
of the heart within us, and is full of the 
truest wisdom, of that wisdom which lin- 
gers even when ‘knowledge comes,’ lingers 
until ‘full of sad experience.’ If then the 
extended study of Shakespeare gives such 
results, and experience has shown that it 
does, there can be no substantial reason 
for opposing it. There is no such reason. 
Imagine intelligent parents opposing the 
study of Dante in Italy, or of Moliére in 
France, or of ‘Don Quixote’ in Spain, or 
of Schiller in Germany.” 

In all of the foregoing remarks, the 
writer clearly shows, that as a purely scho- 
lastic study the study of Shakespeare. is well 
worth the attention of all students and 
scholars, especially those whose minds have 
reached such a state of receptivity or ma- 
turity as will enable them to comprehend 
the logical deductions arising from cause 
and effect. But where he says, that there - 
is this crowning excellence in the study of 
Shakespeare that it is essentially a human 
study—not one of things, but of humanity, 
and is full of the truest wisdom, which lin- 
gers even when “knowledge comes,” herein 
lies the point that is full of vital interest 
to the women of our land, and probably of 
more interest to them than to the women of 
any other part of the world. The very nature 
of our political institutions has, in a large 
measure, tended to bring about the emanci- 
pation of woman and her severance from 
the old forms of bondage and slavery to a 
fuller degree in this country than in any 
other. Human rights or “ the absolute rights 
of persons” must, from the very nature of 
things, eventually receive universal recog- 
nition in the United States. Although the 
new conditions upon which we have entered 
have brought about for woman greater in- 
dependence in thought and action, they 
have at the same time made her more per- 
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sonally dependent. And it would seem that 
the personal dependence is a state of things 
that the vast majority of women are but illy 
prepared to meet, and unquestionably it is 
a state of affairs upon which we need all 
possible light. It would seem to be an 
imperative duty for women in all grades 
of society to apply themselves diligently 
to such studies as will enable them to en- 
gage in the battle of life in an earnest 
and intelligent manner, whenever they are 
called upon to do it. 

Hence the question naturally arises, how 
shall women fit themselves to meet the re- 
quirements of their altered position. And we 
unhesitatingly say by taking up such studies 
as shall teach them their use and value in 
the world, and what should in any way con- 
stitute the relation of human beings to 
themselves and to society. Practically, of 
human nature, of the innermost workings of 
the human heart and of the immutable laws 
that govern and control all human action, 
because they are laws co-ordinate and in- 
separable from life itself, women have yet 
much to learn. And the time is surely at 
hand, when they must learn and under- 
stand, that not on a few splendidly en- 
dowed women must fall the burden of 
sustaining the honored position of man’s 
equal and co-worker, but that on every 
woman in the land a solemn obligation rests 
to uphold and maintain the dignity of her 
sex by her own individual “ high living and 
high thinking.” The world has not, what- 
ever its errors have been through ignorance 
and custom, been radically wrong through 
all the cycles of time; therefore, for the 
cultivation of their reasoning and reflec- 
tive faculties for aid and direction for a 
wider insight, and a finer conception, wo- 
men must appeal in a large measure to 
the wisest and greatest minds that have 
tried to solve the mystery of human life. 
Pre-eminent above all others in the knowl- 
edge of human thought, emotion and ac- 
tion stands.our English Shakespeare. It 
would, indeed, seem that he was divinely 
appointed to be nature’s instrument to 
unfold and interpret the vast and mighty 
secrets that are fresh from her own bosom. 
In arguing that the condition of society 
to-day is such that women have need, as 
never before, to enter into a deep and in- 
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creations, it is not to be inferred that an 
intelligent appreciation will in any mirac- 
ulous way solve our social problems or 
settle definitely disputed questions. 

But it is evident that if the study of 
Shakespeare is not, strictly speaking, a so- 
ciological aid, it is a study that is full of 
words of truest wisdom in problems that 
are now engaging the best thoughts of the 
day. If he does not classify and arrange 
certain perplexing questions that are grow- 
ing more and more insistent from year to 
year, he certainly does, to those who read 
him understandingly, clear away much of 
the mist and doubt as to woman’s func- 
tions and true position in the world. No 
great transformation or upheaval of old 
and established customs is ever effect- 
ed, without being attended by a certain 
amount of evil as well as of good. The 
firm establishment of woman’s right to 
be a thinking, working member of soci- 
ety, will undoubtedly prove no excep- 


tion to the rule. And the idealizing qual- 
ity of Shakespeare’s imagination that has 
for its’ background a solid wall of English 
common sense, needs especial attention in 


these days of change and counterchange. 
It will be observed that Shakespeare has 
been especially careful to endow his intel- 
lectual women with all of the feminine 
qualities of the heart as well as the so- 
called ‘masculine qualities of the head, and 
there is no earthly reason why poetic beau- 
ty and gentle qualities need be cast aside, 
because woman’s sphere of activity is en- 
larged. Better return to the past rather 
than to lose her idealizing qualites, 

And to Shakespeare, who has given us 
the finest types of womanhood that the 
poet’s imagination has ever conceived, 
should women go to learn “that eternal 
womanly” that leads on the world to bet- 
ter things. No other man has drawn such 
female characters as Shakespeare. No 
other than a poet could do it; no other 
poet than one of our race has done it, and 
even in our race Shakespeare stands alone. 
Many others, both English and German, 
are great; he isthe master. He is true to 
his race, with whom love of true woman- 
hood is a sort of religion ; and his poet’s 
fulness supplements this human side of the 
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Good Book itself, which is lacking in vary- 
ing types of developed womanhood. It is 
the Teutonic mind in contrast with the He- 
brew mind. To the Jew woman was an in- 
ferior; to the Teuton she is a friend and 
consort.” 

“Tf, then, the women of our race would 
know and be what the men of our race love 
as their ideals, let them study Shakespeare 
and see what he makes his women.” When 
Professor Thom urges women to study 
Shakespeare because of his almost infinite 
knowledge of human nature, he strikes a 
keynote that should be sounded by every 
writer and thinker who is interested in the 
advancement of women. Ruskin says that 
Shakespeare has no heroes; he has only 
heroines ; that among all his kings, nobles, 
yeomen, gentles and cavaliers there is not 
one entirely heroic figure in all of his 
plays, except a slight sketch of Henry V., 
and the still slighter Valentine in the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona;” in the la- 


bored and perfect plays you have no he- 
ro; that Othello would have been one if 
his simplicity had not made him the prey 
of every base practice around him; but 
he is the only example even approximat- 


ing to the heroic type. Coriolanus, Ca- 
sar, Anthony stand in flamed strength, and 
fall by their vanities; Hamlet is indo- 
lent, drowsily speculative; Kent, in “King 
Lear,” with all of his noble qualities, is too 
rough and unpolished to reach the heroic 
standard ; Orlando, no less noble, is yet the 
despairing toy of chance, followed and com- 
forted, saved by Rosalind. Whereas, there 
is hardly a play that has not a perfect wom- 
an in it, steadfast in hope and errorless pur- 
pose; Cordelia, Desdemona, Isabella, Her- 
mione, Imogen, Queen Katharine, Perdita, 
Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and least, 
and perhaps loveliest, Virgina, are all fault- 
less, conceived in the highest heroic type of 
humanity. Coming from so deep a thinker 
as Ruskin assuredly is, these remarks can 
well be pondered, and certainly should 
cause women to try to discover Shake- 
speare’s motive for placing their own sex 
on so high a pedestal. 

Now, it does not necessarily follow that 
Shakespeare selected women for his chief 
dramatis persone simply because their in- 
tense emotional nature rendered them more 
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flexible to the requirements of the drama; 
it would rather seem that he recognized 
woman as playing by no means a second- 
ary part in carrying forward the destinies of 
the human race. Shakespeare, in all of his 
plays, clearly shows, that he regarded wom- 
an as possessing in a higher degree than 
man those moral and spiritual qualities that 
have elevated and refined an unlovely world. 
And he also shows what a strange anomaly 
he deems a thoroughly bad woman to be, for 
he never introduced into any of his plays a 
woman that has not some touch of the hu- 
man sympathy “that makes all the world 
akin.” Even into the mouth of that repul- 
sive and atrocious creature, rs. Overdone, 
he puts a few words to show she had a 
spark of humanity in her adamantine na- 
ture. When she is being carried to prison, 
finding that she owes her arraignment to the 
villainous and despicable Zuczo, she says: 
“His child is a year and a quarter old come 
Philip and Jacob. I have kept it all myself 
and he goes about to abuse me.” Even 
Lady Macbeth, who is, beyond all question, 
one of the most powerful and terrible of 
Shakespeare’s characters, be it man or wom- 
an, is not an absolute monster with whom 
we have nothing in common. She is, be- 
yond doubt, “a terrible impersonation of 
evil passion and mighty powers,” never so far 
removed from our own nature as to be cast 
beyond the pale of our sympathy; for the 
woman herself remains a woman to the last 
—still linked with her sex and with human- 
ity. “In the whole compass of dramatic 
poetry there is but one female character 
which can be placed near that of Lady 
Macbeth—the ‘Medea’—not the vulgar, 
voluble fury of the Latin tragedy, nor the 
Medea in a hoop petticoat of Corneille, but 
the genuine Greek Medea—the Medea of 
Euripides.” 

Besides recognizing in woman the pre- 
ponderance of those qualities that have 
made the world richer and better for their 
existence, Shakespeare has certainly created 
several women whose intellectual natures 
are in nowise inferior to man’s. Notably 
among these are Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, 
and Rosalind. Portia is indeed the type 
of woman, to be a model for all womankind 
to study, love and admire. 

To this beautiful creation of his own con- 
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ceiving, Shakespeare lovingly pays homage, 
when he makes Jessica say of her: 


“ If two gods should play some heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawn’d with the other ; for the poor world 
Hath not her fellow.”’ » 

Rare, radiant Portéa/ With her queenly 
dignity and commanding presence, she has 
a nature imbued with all the gaiety, buoy- 
ancy and perfume of a happy day in the 
springtime, united to strength of character 
and intellectual attainments of the high- 
est order. Shakespeare seems purposely 
to have endowed her with every attribute 
that would place her before the world for 
all time, as the most perfect and exquisite 
creation that ever sprang Minerva-like from 
a poet’s brain. 

We might say that Shakespeare had an- 
‘ticipated the thought of his age, when he 
made fair Portza don the cap and gown 
and go to confound the learned doctors of 
the Venetian law, and with her heavenly 
rhetoric and profound knowledge of juris- 
prudence, pick out the flaws in one of their 
ancient laws, exculpate the victim and in- 
culpate the accuser. 

Would that all women might preserve her 
feminine sweetness and true dignity, when 
they go forth to put to rout old prejudices 
and established customs; let them learn of 
her, that wisdom and sweetness are the two 
most powerful allies that ever went forth 
together to conquer and subdue. 

“* From the four quarters of the earth they come 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint. 
The Hyracian desert and the vasty wilds 

Of wide Arabia are as thoroughfares now, 
For princes to come view fair Portia. 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 


To stop the foreign spirits ; but they come 
As o’er a brook to see fair Portia.” 


Differing in many ways, yet alike in many 
of the intellectual and emotional qualities, 
Portia and Beatrice assuredly are. In the 
keenness of their wit, rapidity of thought 
and “suiting the action to the word,” they 
approach nearer to each other than any two 
of Shakespeare’s heroines. 

If the effect they produce upon us is to- 
tally different, their ways are widely diver- 
gent, and leading up to the same end—by 
entirely different methods. 

In the opening of the play, as we note the 
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rapier-like passes between Seatrice and 
Benedichk, it is very evident that Beatrice 
wields the finer and keener Damascus blade 
of the two. Indeed, the effect of her merry 
war of words at first is not altogether pleas- 
ing. But as the play proceeds, and we enter 
into a closer acquaintance with Beatrice, 
this superficial judgment is cast aside, and 
we realize what a captivating, noble piece of 
womanhood she really is. When all the 
world is turned against poor Hero, her faith 
remains unshaken, and she exclaims, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation : 


“Oh, on my soul, my cousin is belied!” 


Beatrice is just as well as generous—and 
brave we all know, for she had the courage 
of her convictions and dared to retain them. 
She is, indeed, well worth much time and 
attention. From this scintillant brightness 
we pass to /sadella: | 


‘“* A thing ensky’d and sainted.” 


Schlegel, ine speaking of “ Measure for 
Measure” very truthfully observes “that 
the title is a misnomer, the sense of the 
whole being properly the triumph of mercy 
over justice.” Mrs. Jameson has’ furnished 
the world with one of the most poetical 
and delicate delineations of her exalted 
character. The purity of thought and ac- 
tion that never for an instant loses its hal- 
lowed charm has never been brought more 
closely in contact with vice of so hideous 
and repulsive a nature. And the moral 
grandeur and elevation in which Jsadella 
stands enshrined, like some holy saint, sheds 
round her an effulgent glory worthy of all 
men’s beholding, and redeems a play that is 
the least pleasing in itself of any of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. 

Rosalind, that 


“* Did’st bravely go to the wild-wood 
In such strange habit clad,” 


is also one of Shakespeare’s intellectual 
creations. But she is of an intellect so fine 
and subtle that like the being of some en- 
chanted revery, she seems to elude our grasp 
until we have attuned our perceptions to 
catch the music of her varying harmonies. 
Now, as everything that Shakespeare has 
ever written gives incontrovertible evidence 
that he never reached any climax by acci- 
dent, it is an important question, why did 
he design this single group of characters, 





that possess in common like virtues and 
mental attributes, and cause one and all 
to attain every earthly blessing and to 
have fortune’s fairest fame showered upon 
them. In every case they were so circum- 
stanced that they were “lord o’er self and 
o’er creation.” There was no repression or 
suppression; their intellectual faculties had 
absolute freedom of movement and in 
every instance even to the bestowal of 
self their hearts did justice to their heads. 
Now whether Shakespeare, in giving to 
these beautiful creations every possible 
happiness, was only carrying out certain 
ethical laws, or whether he purposely de- 
signed to show what a powerful instrument 
for good was a woman who united in her- 
self all the gifts of mind and heart, is a 
question that could well be discussed at fur- 
ther length than the space of this paper 
admits. But it is well worth a woman’s 
thought to note that there were no discords 
in these strong and poetic treations. In 
giving to these fairest works of his imagi- 
nation every earthly blessing, it would tru- 
ly seem that he had employed only perfect 
means to work a perfect end, and that he 
considered knowledge was power for wom- 
an as well as for man. Note how in every 
other instance almost, in some way or other, 
a penalty is paid for even a flaw in the 
character. Take poor Desdemona, for ex- 
ample. Ofhello says of her she was 

“ A maid that paragons description, and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of slaying pens, 

Afd in the essential vesture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency.” 

And in truth she is all that Shakespeare 
intended her to be. But the poet, while 
filling us with a sense of her rare loveliness, 
never allows us to forget that she is lacking 
in strength of character and unflinching 
candor and honesty of soul—and constant- 
ly are we made to feel the overshadowing 
consciousness that she is to be sacrificed in 
order to carry out the moral of the play. 
Because she has a nature that is passive 
and submissive, and lacking in that essen- 
tial quality, truth, we know almost instinc- 
tively that she will not pass scathless 
through the treachery which ultimately ac- 
complishes her ruin. 

Nature, in all of its varying phases, works 
in obedience to fixed and immutable laws, 
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in the wide domain which Shakespeare 
traverses. His women, no less than his 
men, are not imaginary beings, nor beings 
who having moved through past ages are 
too far removed from us to be of practi- 
cal yalue; but they are human creatures, 
with passions and emotions like our own. 
He has put souls and hearts into his 
immortal creations; we feel their pulses 
quicken under the influence of intense 
emotion ; their sorrows and joys are those 
of individuals created by the most “self- 
oblivious ” poet who ever lived. It is we 
who are mute and lifeless rather than they. 
As Richard Grant White has well said: 
“His creations are type individuals, so 
real are they in their own individuality, 
so sharply outlined and completely con- 
structed, that the men and women we 
meet seem but shadows compared with 
them; yet each one of them is so purged 
of the accidental and non-essential as to 
become typical, ideal.” 

Shakespeare loved humanity, and even 
when he follows out some inexorable moral 
law, he fills us with pity and sorrow for 
wrong-doing. ‘He possesses, also, in its 
highest manifestation, the correlative pow- 
er of giving, by the reflected light of his 
intellect, beauty to a thing which is in it- 
itself repulsive.” And his powerful deline- 
ations cannot be too earnestly studied by 
the women of our land, who are now hav- 
ing Opportunities and privileges extended 
to them, such as have never been given to 
the women of any other country. In the 
past, women have been largely what envi- 
ronment, custom and unjust limitations 
made them; in the future, they will be 
what they make themselves. As the world 
grows older, the problem of life is more 
difficult to solve. Proteus-like the age 
changes, and as the horizon of thought 
is widened it becomes more and more 
evident that men and women must enter 
into wider and broader relations with each 
other. Women cannot continue in a 
chrysalis state; they must emerge from 
this state of arrested development, and 
they must fit themselves to meet their 
new duties, not by losing any of their 
beautiful qualities, but by enriching, culti- 
vating and enlarging their minds. They 
need attrition, assimilation and approxi- 
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mation with the best thought that treats 
of man’s relation to man. For ages men 
have found some things infinitely more 
than mere mental discipline in the study 
of Homer, Sophocles, Socrates, Euripides, 
Virgil, Dante and Shakespeare—they have 
found them the key to the door of life. 
And is there any sensible reason why it 
would not benefit woman to have the 
same practical knowledge of herself and 
the world around her; have the same op- 
portunities of studying ideal types of no- 
ble manhood and womanhood? There is 
no reason, 

And what better friend and teacher can 
women find than Shakespeare —the one 
man that the world has ever produced, 
who knew equally well the heart of man 
and woman, and who laid the entire range 
of human emotions under contribution to 
supply his gift to the world? It is some- 
times argued that Shakespeare may have 
too many of the plain truths that need con- 
cealing, not revealing. To a good man or 
woman knowledge of the right kind is a 
protection and a safeguard, not an incen- 
tive to evil. For women who are called 
upon to perform their part in the world, 


how much kinder and wiser it is to provide 
them with the steel armor of knowledge, 
rather than the flimsy garments of igno- 


rance. In time mankind, as well as wom- 
ankind, will be the gainers by the higher 
education of women. “But only by such 
study as will develop character, as well as 
brains, is it that the American women will 
be able to give the real aid they should give 
in furnishing America’s quota to the ideas 
of the world, to the progress of mankind. 
Therefore, let them study Shakespeare. 
Other poets need not be excluded, nor yet 
the great prose writers; but let them study 
the master. They will hand down the great- 
ness of his soul to unborn generations.” 
In nine cases out of ten the wife whose in- 
tellectual and emotional nature is evenly 
balanced guides and directs her husband 
quite as much as he guides her. “In our so- 
cial life, as in the body economic, it follows 
inevitably that healthfulness depends upon 
a proper adjustment ofthe different forces 
that are perpetually acting and reacting on 
each other.” But as we are not born with 
all of our faculties fully developed, it be- 
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hooves us to cultivate and educate those 
faculties. It is the fashion of the day, I 
know, to indulge in iconoclasm, and even 
Shakespeare is not exempt from the fusil- 
lade of these leveling missiles of would-be 
destroyers of time-honored fame. 

But until these wiseacres suggest some- 
thing or produce something to take the 
place of one, to whom all other writers are 
“as moonlight unto sunlight, as water unto 
wine,” when brought closely into compari- 
son with the vast profound of Shakespeare's 
genius, in Shakespeare will be found those 
words of “finest wisdom ” for mankind as 
well as womankind. As Coleridge observes, 
Shakespeare ever kept the highroad of hu- 
man life wherein all travel, and well it is 
for those who are content to follow in his 
footsteps and select from his myriad of 
beings some or one to aid them in their 
conduct through life. When Wordsworth 
thought of “mighty poets in their misery 
dead” and in sudden mood of dejection 
murmured to himself, : 

‘* We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 

But thereof comes in the end despondency and 
madness,” 

he thought of Chatterton and of Burns, not 
of Shakespeare. Instead of this, Shake- 
speare with his ever-present sense of truth, 
his realization of fact and his firm belief in 
the moral order of the universe, moves on 
in the full measure of a large and sympa- 
thetic nature. His emotions, instead of 
losing force as youth deepened into man- 
hood, became (as is the case with the great- 
est men and women) swifter, richer, and of 
more complex volume. As he penetrated 
farther and farther into the deeper prob- 
lems of life and the strange experiences of 
the world, he discovered the same awful 
shadow of darkness which had overshad- 
owed the Greek dramatists. But he at the 
same time discovered the presence, under 

even the darkest conditions, of an intense — 
and beautiful light which enabled him to 
gaze calmly and tenderly into the depths of 
the great unknown. He was not merely a 
centre from which knowledge radiated as 
from asun. As he increased in years, each 
faculty expanded and became more ener- 
getic, while at the same time, the struc- 
tural arrangements of the man’s whole na- 
ture became more complex and involved. 
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As another instance of his greatness and 
the importance of his proper study, there 
is in his plays no trace of the Greek doc- 
trine of fate brooding over the actions and 
history of individuals, The only fatality is 
the fatality of character. The one stand- 
ing miracle is the world itself; and the 
grandest thing in it is a noble and beau- 
tiful soul in man or woman. 

His wgmen are made up of fewer elements 
than are his men. But if there is one thing 
he makes clear beyond question, it is that 
woman, whenever true to herself, is the 
most beautiful thing in this beautiful world. 
Without her, the deepest and finest feelings 
of the human heart would be unintelligi- 
ble, and our purest and intensest emotions 
would be impossible. With her, the world 
throbs with warmth, light and love, and at 
her magic touch human nature responds 
to a glorious resurrection and ascension of 
life and soul. And here we come to the 
most important point, that no country has 
ever been so dependent on its women as 
our country is to-day. There are many 
evils that are creeping in hydra-headed, 
that can only be exterminated when our 
women attack them; and not until women 
have passed beyond the central circle of self 
to a more perfect knowledge of the great 
system of laws that govern all thought, all 
order and all beauty, will the moral regen- 
eration of our land begin. 

At certain times in the world’s progress, 
great minds arise to readjust conditions of 
thought that are already existing, and to 
give impetus to great ideas that are lying 
dormant, or are just beginning to resolve 
themselves into tangible form. Of the three 
great and wonderful minds—Homer, Dante 
and Shakespeare—whose thought has cre- 
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ated and molded the thought of ages, two, 


at least, Dante and Shakespeare, have done 


much to place a nobler and higher estimate 
on woman and her wonderful relations to 
the world. It would seem that since the 
appearance of Dante at the horizon, dispel- 
ling the clouds and revealing the dawn of 
modern thought, man has grown more ten- 
der and reverent to woman, while she, on 
her part, has enlarged the sphere of her ac- 
tivities, by the cultivation of those heaven- 
born faculties that were originally bestowed 
alike on man and woman, though varying 
in kind. To’ woman’s thought the world 
of to-day is greatly indebted, and having 
achieved what she has already achieved, no 
human power can arrest her progress up 
and onward to higher, better things. It is 
not improbable or impossible in the se- 
quence of events, that in order to accom- 
plish the intellectual redemption of the sex, 
there may arise in ¢hzs land a woman that 
shall be the fourth great mind of the world 
—a mind that shall, like Shakespeare’s, be 
an instrument to unfold a new philosophy 
and higher and nobler truths than man has 
yet uttered to man. But it will be a mind 
that is glorified and illumed by those beau- 
tiful and delicate feminine qualities that 
are so divinely human. And as nature’s 
laws are revealed through this new agency, 
they will be transmuted and shine in daz- 
zling beauty, and the world will be ashamed 
of its ugliness, and will shake off its grosser 
tendencies and renew its youth, and man 
and nature will be more nearly akin in 
purity and beauty. Woman thus will be 
divinely appointed to promote and bring 
about the moral redemption of the world. 


J. Heakp. 


——_—_—— oe ——— 


Fill the swift days full, my dear, 
Since life is fleet— 

Love, and hold Love fast, my dear, 
He is so sweet. 

Sweetest, dearest, fleetest comer, 
Fledgling of the sudden summer. 


Love, but not too well, my dear! 
When skies are gray, 

And the autumn winds are here, 
Love will away. 

Fleetest, vaguest, farthest rover 

When the summer’s warmth is over. 


LovISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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EAH briefly hesitated as the truth 
rushed upon her; she was only a 

few yards away from them; the recogni- 
tion on either side was no less complete 
than abrupt; they both palpably started as 
they perceived who she was, and while pass- 
ing onward with steps that she tried to 
make as firm and even as before, she won- 
dered if they had observed the hot, red 
blood dye her cheeks. “ He has broken his 
promise,” she was telling herself, a little 
later, while her heart beat wildly and her 
face burned like fire in the chill afternoon 
air. “It was the one contemptible thing 


left him to do and he has done it. .Now 
my action is plain to me.” 

She did not go to her mother’s house. 
By a different course she retraced her steps 
homeward. Soon after the return she wrote 
and dispatched a note to her mother, men- 
tioning Mrs. Tremaine’s visit of three days 


ago, yet not giving any of its details, and 
ending with an account of what she had so 
recently witnessed. “I shall be busy for at 
least two hours,” the note then ran, “in 
making preparations for a permanent de- 
parture. I will never sleep under the same 
roof with him again. Will you not come 
for me a little before dusk, if you receive 
this in time? I will wait for you till after 
dark; then, if you are not here, I will go 
to you. I am terribly in earnest now, as I 
know you will understand. . . .” 

Dusk came, but it did not bring Mrs. 
Romilly. When dinner was announced 
Leah descended from her own apartment 
into the dining-room. She even seated her- 
self at the table, while feeling that she had 
neither wish nor will to eat a morsel. But 
she had both wish and will to preserve ap- 
pearances; her retreat should be a dignified 
one. Tremaine’s empty place opposite her 
own addressed her through its vacuum, as 
if with a positive presence. A very short 
while after she had seated herself she 
heard a peal sound at the outer hall-door. 


She supposed that it might, most prob- 
ably, mean the arrival of her mother, and 
after hearing the door opened she rose, 
about to enter the hall. But just then a 
quick, approaching step, which she more 
than haif recognized, made her pause. Al- 
most immediately afterward her husband 
entered the room. 

“Go,” he said to the servant, who stood 
near by. “Don’t come back till you are 
called.” 

The servant obeyed this peremptory dis- 
missal. If it had not been given, Leah 
might still have remained ignorant regard- 
ing the condition of him who gave it. But 
there was no mistaking that thick, reckless 
utterance, and as she looked more closely 
into her husband’s face, she saw that its 
unusual pallor was mingled with an un- 
usual harshness—even savagery of expres- 
sion. He had kept his eyes fixedly upon her 
since his entrance, except during the mo- 
ment of pronouncing his recent command. 
A timid woman might have felt fear; but 
Leah felt none. She returned his gaze with- 
out a tremor until he spoke. 

“Well, I’m back again.” 

The roughness of his tones had a dogged 
bravado. They were as unlike his wonted 
suavity as it was possible to imagine. The 
change in him had scarcely been more radi- 
cal on that hated bacchanal night; then 
he had been incapable; now, however, he 
looked very capable—and in a strongly sin- 
ister sense. 

“I’m back again,” he repeated, with a 
high, brief laugh. “ Well, what have you to 
say to me.” 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

His step was heavy and a little unsteady 
as he walked toward an easy-chair and 
dropped into it. The heat of the room had 
begun to tell upon him already; the air 
outside had sharpened still more with the 
winter nightfall. 

“Oh, come,” he said, moving his head 
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_ from right to left against the tufted back of 
‘the chair. “I know very well you’ve got a 
lot of talk prepared for me. I’d like to get 
it over as soon as possible.” 

Leah walked quietly to one of the doors. 
She had seen quite plainly by that last sen- 
tence that his mind was so clouded with 
drink as to leave scarcely a trace of his 
ordinary personality. 

“TI told you that I had nothing to say,” 
she responded, and with a direct, bald 
frankness. She knew that any assumption 
of dignity, of reproach or of regret would 
all equally be lost upon his blunted percep- 
tions. 

She was on the verge of quitting the 
room when he rose with precipitation. 
“Stop!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You saw me this 
afternoon. What do you mean to do? I 
know you’re not going to pass it over.” 

“Then you know what I am going to 
do.” 

“1 do xot know!” he contradicted, with 
a frown. “Tell me.” 

“T told you before.” 

“Before? When?” 

“A little time previous to your giving 
me a certain promise—a promise which 


you have since broken.” 
He smiled. The smile was not precisely 


a leer, and yet it resembled one. “Oh, yes, 
I recollect, you said you wouldn't live with 
me any longer.” 

“IT said so. I meant it. 
still.” 

His dulled eyes each caught a sudden 
sparkle. If he had been his sober self he 
might have tried satire, but he would have 
seen the absurdity of anger. As it was, the 
mere animal rage that drink so often rouses 
for slight cause, now broke leash with what 
seemed to him a potent impelling griev- 
ance. 

“You mean it, do you?” he muttered, 
his voice sombre with threat. “Go, then, 
if you please! Do you think I care whether 
you go.or stay? Do you think I want to 
live with a woman who refuses to know my 
own mother? And who are you, that you 
should refuse? When I married you I made 
you somebody—I took you out of the com- 
mon ranks—I gave you my name. Yes, my 
name! You don’t think that was anything! 
Oh, no; of course you don’t. What busi- 


And I mean it 
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ness have you with pride? You mzght have 
some pride that I made you a Tremaine ; 
but you’ve no cause for any other.”’ 

Leah looked full at him now. She was 
white as death, and she had curled her lip. 

“You are right,” said she. “I have no 
cause for pride now. I had once, when I 
thought that I was married to-a gentle- 
man.” 

He literally sprang toward her, then. If 
she had not been greatly angered she might 
have felt a timid throe; she might have 
drawn away from him. As it was, she held 


-her ground; she did not withdraw an inch, 


but met his near eyes, bloodshot and kin- 
dled, with her own clear and calm ones. 

“How dare you say that I am not a gen- 
tleman?” he again muttered. His look 
swept her figure from head to foot. “ Ah! 
mother was right. A man should never 
marry beneath him! J married that way. 
I see-it very plainly at last!” 

“It took you some time to make the dis- 
covery,” flashed Leah, forgetting how fool- 
ish she was to bandy either word or wit 
with one whom drink had pushed into in- 
sensate passion. ‘ You did not make it un- 
til you had disgraced yourself in two ways 
—by drunkenness and by falsehood !” 

He caught one of her arms, just above the 
wrist. His clasp was so tense that it pained 
her. He peered so closely.into her face 
that she smelt the wine-taint in his breath. 

“Let me go,” she said, trying to recede. 

His hand tightened instead of relaxing. 
“T will take no more insolence from you!” 
shot his next words, “ You've called me 
nearly everything that’s bad. I'll show you 
that I can still be worse.” 

“You cannot frighten me,” said Leah, 
without a quiver in her voice. Her straight 
glance did not quail, either. ‘“ What that is 
worse can you show me, except that you are 
a miserable coward ?,”’ 

He dropped her arm. As he did so she 
turned to fly from him. They were both 
quite near one of the draped doors. At this 
moment he struck her. The blow was 
given with his clenched hand. It fell upon 
her head just above one temple. She reeled 
for a moment; then, as she was sinking to 
the floor, dazed and stunned, she felt that 
she was in some one’s arms, and that these 
arms had kept her still erect, though she 
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drooped feebly against a supporting form. 
Was it her mother’s voice that she now 
heard? It seemed so far off . . . it seemed 
like a voice in a dream. . 

“Tf you strike again, strike me/” 

What other voice did she now hear? 
Was it her husband’s? .. . But it was so 
different—so changed. .. . 

“Mrs. Romilly —I was mad—I despise 
myself—Oh, my God !—I did not mean to 
do it—I.. .” 

Leah heard no more, after that. The 
blank that followed seemed a very long one 
when she awoke from it. She found her- 
self in a dim apartment, whose details 
gradually resolved themselves into those 
of her own drawing-room. . . . Her mother 
was bending over her. . . . Then it all sud- 
denly became clear. 

“Mamma,” she murmured, “I—I am to 
be with you to-night ?” 

“ Yes, Leah; yes, my darling.” 

“This—this is my house, isn’t it, mam- 
ma?” 

“Yes, Leah.” 

“Can't we go?. 
gether?” 

“Yes, my child. The carriage that I 
came in is outside. I was at the hospital 
till quite late; I ordered a carriage and 
came to you as soon as I got your note. 
I reached here—” 

“Yes, I know. . 
me when he . . 

“Yes, Leah, it was I.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“He is upstairs. I told him you were 
better, and he went away. You ave been 
better, Leah, though you did not know it. 
You have been talking foolishly, but that 
was nothing. I knew it was merely hyste- 
ria. . . . I have seen so much sickness, 
of so many kinds, that I have grown quite 
a doctor, my child. . . . He is worse than 
you—far worse. He is half crazed by what 
he did.” 

“But I—I am not to stay here, mamma. 
You don’t mean that?” 

“No, no, my darling. You are to go 
home with me—to my home. The carriage 
is waiting. There —see— you are 
able to stand very nicely. And you 
can walk well, too. It will only be a step. 
Here, let me put on’ your bonnet; I had 


. . Can’t we go to- 


. . It was you who caught 
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it brought down; J knew you would pres- 
ently be better. ... That is perfect.... 
Now hold fast of my arm. We only have 
to get down the stoop, you know. Why, 
you are almost as strong as I am... . 
Leah, don’t stop; use a little real nerve — 
you have so much of it, darling. I sent all 
the servants away; they think you are stil! 
on the sofa; and 4e, as I told you, is up- 
stairs. He will not know we have gone 
until we are actually away. . . . Hold fast 
of my arm. We are on the stoop now, Leah. 
The carriage is just below. Why, 
you are walking splendidly. . . Be care- 
ful of the steps. There, you have 
got down in excellent style. Now, 
here is the carriage. Raise your 
foot a little—that is the way, my love.” 

Leah sank back on the cushions of the 
carriage. Presently she had a sense of mo- 
tion, and of lips pressed against her cheek. 
Then a kind of fierce strength came to 
her. She put both arms about her mother’s 
neck. The wild mood, of whose real 
vehemence she had no memory, still lin- 
gered in brain and nerves. 

“ Oh, mamma,” she cried, “ how right you 
were long ago! Tinkling cymbals . . . that 
is all it ever was! . . . tinkling cymbals!.. . 
And I thought it such fine, lovely music! 
... 1 could not hear the discord—I thought 
it all so sweet —I was so wayward, so bad, 
so foolish! . . .” 

A little later her mind wandered in a way 
that keenly alarmed her mother, whose neck 
her arms still clasped. 

“Who put that tract into your book, 
mamma? Was it Tracy Tremaine? Let. 
us leave this house ; I don’t like that wom- 
an with the pale face and white hair. The 
Marksleys say that she’s 42s mother. But 
I can’t believe it... . No, I can’t believe 
that Ae would strike Lucy Forbes. Poor 
Lucy! She has had a hard time of it. She 
says that her head shows a mark where her 
husband struck her. Look, and see. Tracy 
Tremaine did not strike her... . It was 
her own husband. ... Tracy is a gentle- 
man. ... The Tremaine family, you know, 
is the oldest in the country. . . . They date 
hundreds of years back, to an old, thin, 
queer woman, who once insulted me—no, 
not me, mamma—you/ I wouldn’t have 
minded if it had been I. But she said such 
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dreadful things of you. She prayed for you, 
and got a little woman with a little horrid 
dog, whose name was Mrs. Dickerson, to 
set the dog upon you. . . . Don’t you recol- 
lect it all?” .. . And then Leah laughed a 
loud, distraught laugh... . 

She never remembered entering her mo- 
ther’s apartment. And for many days after- 
ward her memory was lost in the fiery whirl 
of fever. 

Her illness was at no time dangerous. 
Her delirium now and then took a woeful 
form, but the physician who attended her 
constantly declared that although the brain 
was inflamed and the pulse at a rapid 
stroke, her physical strength still gave no 
sign of that fatal downward collapse which, 
in so many cases of fever, is the prelude 
of death. 

His prophecy proved correct. Leah’s re- 
covery was as rapid as her seizure had been. 
“Yesterday you were convalescent,” her 
mother cheerfully said to her, one morn- 
ing, ‘and to-day you are nearly well,” 

A little later she saw Lawrence Rains- 
ford, who had known every least detail of 
her illness, though Leah herself had no idea 
of his solicitude. Mrs. Romilly insisted 
that the interview should be a brief one, 
and at its end Leah surprised her by say- 
ing: 

“ Mamma, why did Rainsford start when 
he first saw me to-day ?” 

“ Did he start, Leah ?” 

“Yes. Am I changed at all?” 

“Oh, not much, my dear.” 

“You have always dressed me. You 
have never let me see a glass. There is no 
glass in this room. There used to be one. 
Why has it been taken away?” 

Mrs. Romilly clasped one of Leah’s hands 
in both her own and pressed it sortly 
against her lips. Then she spoke several 
sentences to which her daughter listened 
with keenest attention, drawing a long 
sigh at their end. 

“Very well, mamma,” she soon said. 
“Let me look at myself, any way. Bring 
me a hand-glass.” 

The hand-glass was brought, and Leah 
looked into its tell-tale depths. She saw 
that her golden hair was very deeply streak- 
ed with gray. She burst into a flood of 
tears ; the glass almost fell from her hand. 
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“TI am an old woman!” she exclaimed. 
“Lawrence Rainsford must have thought 
so. That is why he started when he saw 
ag 

In a fortnight longer she was able to 
leave the house. The weather was now 
verging upon early spring. With her mo- 
ther she would take walks of slowly-in- 
creasing length. Thus far she had made 
no reference whatever to her husband. 
One day, during a walk of this sort, she 
questioned her mother concerning him. 

“I hear that he is very ill, Leah,” was 
the answer. 

“Who told you?” 

“Rainsford. He has heard.” 

“ Do you mean dangerously ill?” 

“Yes. And from dissipation. But, per- 
haps, Iam wrong to say that. The truth 
is, Lawrence knows his attending physi- 
cian; they chanced to be old friends. Dr. 
Holcroft says that his patient had passed 
through a terrible period of self-indulgence; 
he had disappeared from the society of 
all his acquaintances; for a long time no 
one could find him. But at last he was 
discovered, and in a most wretched state. 
Dr. Holcroft was summoned. An attack of 
delirium tremens soon afterward ensued, 
from which the unhappy man gradually 
recovered. But on the verge of recovery 
a malarial fever set in, due, no doubt, to the 
reduced condition of his system. No fear 
was entertained for several days. “Then the 
fever changed to one of a typhoidal nature, 
with a complication of pneumonia besides. 
In this condition he still lingers.” 

A long silence followed Mrs. Romilly’s 
announcement. Leah at length looked at 
her mother. 

“TI am his wife, after all,” she said. “I 
ought to go to him.” 

“You, Leah! You, who are yourself just 
recovering from a severe sickness!” 

Again Leah was silent. Then with a cer- 
tain tender timidity, her eyes once more 
sought those of her mother. 

“Oh, mamma,” she murmured, “ you are 
so fine, so noble! He insulted you, but 
still, after all, he zs my husband! ... And 
you have always found it so easy to for- 
give... . What if you should go to his 
bedside now? Do I ask too much of you 
when I ask you to go in my place?” 
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“TI went four days ago, Leah,” said Mrs, 
Romilly, quietly—“I went, and offered my 
services. A domestic came and told me 
that they were not needed. There was no 
other answer.” 

Leah felt a thrill pass through her as 
she listened to these simple yet significant 
words. She saw her mother’s beautiful soul 


in a new light, as we see a sunbeam strike 
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the peak of a sublime mountain-top in a 
new way. 

“You are a saint!” she exclaimed. ‘“ No- 
body but a real saint could have acted like 
that!” 

Mrs. Romilly answered with one of her 
peaceful smiles. 

The next day the tidings came that Tracy 
Tremaine was dead. 


XV. 


Leah felt no grief. The old love had long 
been dead in her heart. Still, this miser- 
able end of so young a life, once treasured 
past all price, could not but shock and sad- 
den her. She thought how wild her grief 
would have been if death had dealt him its 
blow in those happy vanished days. Per- 
haps this reflection increased the melan- 
choly of her mood. In the black garb 
which she at once assumed, with her golden, 
gray-streaked hair and her face which now, 
after her sickness, would always look a lit- 
tle faded, though still most interestingly 
and refinedly beautiful, she made a picture 
that only a very careless eye could dwell 
upon without afterward remembering. 

“T will do just as you tell me,” she said 
to her mother. “It seems to me that I 
should forget everything now.” 

“Yes, Leah, that is right; but you must 
not go there alone. I fear to have you do 
so. I have heard from Rainsford—” 

“ What have you heard from Rainsford?” 
she eagerly broke in. 

“That the Tremaine clan has massed it- 
self together in displeased congress; that 
very bitter things are said of you and very 
compassionating things of your dead hus- 
band; that your claim to inherit as his 
widow is held a matter for legal dispute, on 
the ground of deliberate desertion. I sup- 
pose we are to be two against a great many. 
But we must make a firm stand. We must 
not permit this overbearing race to drive 
us to the wall.” 

Leah went to where her mother sat. She 
put both hands about one of Mrs. Rom- 
illy’s, and held it thus while she spoke. 

“You shall find me strong and resolute, 
mamma. ... But I only wish that he had 
given some sign of regret before the last. 
That would have taken from what we are 
about to do the atmosphere of mere worldly 


policy which now surrounds it, and have 
touched our action with a color of real sen- 
timent. I don’t mean as regards the opinion 
or judgment of society; I mean, rather, the 
new impulse which would be born of pardon 
and pity for the dead. We should both feel 
it, mamma. I find that it is hard not to 
forgive the dead, simply because they have 
passed away, whatever were their misdeeds. 
But if they have wounded or wronged us in 
life, and yet leave some souvenir of repent- 
ance to reach its appeal out of the final 
silence, why, then I should fancy that it was 
a very easy thing to let our thought of them 
grow as tender as the grass-blades that the 
next Spring will draw from the cold earth 
above their graves! ... Oh, I should so 
like to believe, mamma, that Tracy Tre- 
maine does not side with his people zow, 
wherever and whatever he may be! And if 
I only had some proof of this—some proof 
besides those remorseful words which you 
said he spoke on that wretched evening—I 
should gain twice the courage that I mean 
presently to show, and feel myself possessed 
of twice the reason for showing it.” 

The unshed tears stood in Mrs. Romilly’s 
eyes as she looked up at Leah and said : 

“My darling, it cannot be! No voice can 
come to us from the dead! But your place 
is now at your husband’s side; they must 
not push you away; they must not be let 
to push you. It is something that we need 
not argue about; it is something that we 
may merely understand and accept. As for 
Azs justification of our course, I am corfi- 
dent that amid the immortality in whose 
existence I have never through all my life 
lost faith, he must now (spiritually cleansed 
of faults that have cost us both so much 
pain) approve and sanction our behavior!” 

Only a short time after this Leah.received 
a letter written by her dead husband. It 
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seemed like a direct answer to her eager 
yearning. It was dated a month previous 
to his death. Tremaine had never been a 
scribe ; the style of the whole communica- 
tion was weak enough, and some of its sen- 
tences not only lacked grace but coherence 
as well. And yet the spirit of the document 
breathed a sincere contrition. Its writer 
appeared to anticipate his approaching 
end. He expressed himself unworthy of 
ever again receiving his wife’s notice: still, 
he had yielded to a mood of intense re- 
morse, and had determined that she should 
one day learn of the bitter self-contempt 
from which he suffered. That day would 
doubtless be when he was no more. He 
had no hope of her pardon, and therefore 
he would arrange that she should not read 
these lines until after he was dead. 

Such a letter was precisely what Leah had 
wished. 

“It arms us both,” she said to her mother, 
just before they started for the house in 
which Tremaine lay. ‘The dead man is on 


our side; we knowit now. Let this haughty 

family deny our claim; he authorizes it.” 
Leah passed the threshold of her resi- 

dence with a steady step and a collected 


mien. She inquired of the servant who 
admitted herself and her mother where Mr. 
Tremaine’s body had been placed. On 
hearing the desired tidings she went quietly 
upstairs to the room indicated, followed by 
her faithful and devoted mother. 

The room was empty when they entered 
it. They looked together at the face of the 
dead: it was fearfully altered. Scarcely a 
vestige of its old beauty remained. Excess 
and disease had wrought miserable wreck 
upon it. A little later Mrs. Tremaine enter- 
ed the room, accompanied by two ladies, 
both her near kinswomen. 

All three of the new-comers directed 
looks of mournful horror upon Leah and 
her mother. One was a Mrs. Amsterdam, 
who had been a Miss Tremaine; she was 
the sister of the dead man’s mother; she 
was stouter than Mrs. Tremaine, but had 
the same light-tinted eyes and arching nose. 
The other was a Mrs. Van Corlear, who had 
also been a Miss Tremaine, though her re- 
lationship was more distant. She had a 
handsome, swarthy, black-eyed face, and a 
very queenly carriage ; she was a great lead- 
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er in society, and noted for her strong pa- 
trician tendencies. Both Mrs. Amsterdam 
and Mrs. Van Corlear had met and known 
Leah ; they had, indeed, been present at her 
wedding, and extended their full, gracious 
recognition of the alliance. 

But they both regarded her now as though 
she were some impertinent intruder. Leah 
quickly saw their plain and positive hostil- 
ity. She began cooly to untie her bonnet- 
strings. At the same time, in a low voice, 
she said to her mother: 

“T want you to remain here with me to- 
night, mamma. You will, will you not?” 

“Certainly, Leah.” 

The three ladies exchanged shocked looks. 
Then Mrs. Van Corlear spoke, addressing 
Leah: 

“You cannot possibly mean what you 
have just said.” 

“Why should I not mean it ?” Leah ask- 
ed calmly. 

“Oh, do not attempt to argue with her 
here,” murmured Mrs. Tremaine, in a sort 
of frozen whisper, to Mrs. Van Corlear. 
“ They—they would not scruple, you know, 
Katharine, to speak loudly, to—to say 
dreadful things. And we—we are 
quite in their power; we must submit, you 
know.” 

“ True,” said Mrs. Amsterdam, very faint- 
ly, with the edges of her lips. “ Anything 
would be better than the least disturbance.” 

Leah gave her mother a despairing glance. 
Immediately afterward Mrs. Romilly said, 
with her sweet voice so modulated that it 
seemed a portion of the hush which filled 
this chamber of death: ; 

“ Ladies, there is nothing that could in- 
duce either my daughter or myself to cause 
a shadow of disturbance. Pray be certain 
of that. Leah to-day received a letter 
written by the dead. In that letter Tracy 
Tremaine implores her forgiveness. I am 
sure that she had already forgiven him, 
and—” 

“Forgiven him!” broke forth Mrs. Tre- 
maine, bursting into tears. “Oh, Katha- 
rine, Susan, did I not tell you they had 
come here to insult us? What shall 
we do? It is so hard to act in a case of 
this terrrible sort !” 

The next moment Mrs. Tremaine was 
clasped in the arms of her sister, who en- 
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deavored to soothe her emotion with words 
that the trembling lady could alone hear. 

But Mrs. Van Corlear had meanwhile 
fixed her fine black eyes upon Leah. 

“Do you really intend to remain in this 
house?’’ she asked, with chilling supercil- 
iousness. 

“It is my house,” Leah answered. 

“You left it. You deserted 42m.” 

“Ah,” said Leah, very placidly, and with 
asad smile, “ you must not presume to ad- 
dress such words to me. If so, I shall have 
but one course left.” 

“ What course ?” 

“I shall insist upon your immediate de- 
parture.” 

Mrs. Van Corlear’s large frame visibly 
quivered. She was a sort of social despot, 
in her way; it seemed to her that these 
words were the very acme of daring inso- 
lence. 

“You have no right to be here —none 
whatever,” she said. “You are a faithless 
and culpable wife. Your conduct has hor- 
rified us all. We come of a family that 
support each other. We will not have one 
of our race injured and insulted without 
resenting it. We have all gathered about 


poor Tracy now, and you cannot drive us 
away. We are of the same blood with him; 


we are Tremaines. Of course, you do not 
understand what it is to be a Tremaine. 
We showed you the greatest tolerance and 
forbearance until you proved ¢hat tous. We 
acknowledged you. No Tremaine had ever 
married like this before; but we acknowl- 
edged you. In place of gratitude you have 
exhibited the worst sort of thanklessness. 
You cannot assert any wifely dignity now; 
it is too late. You cannot drive us away; 
we will not go.” 

“Not a word, Leah,” said Mrs. Romilly. 
She saw her daughter's face pale and twitch; 
she put an arm about Leah’s waist, and a 
hand within hers as well. Remember where 
‘we are,” she went on. “Say nothing. Bear 
this and more in silence. Silence is far 
best.” 

“You are right, mamma,” Leah said. Let 
us go into another room. We remain here 
to-night—both of us.” She loudened her 
voice a little as she continued: “ And to- 
morrow, at the funeral, I shall know where 
my place is, and keep it. Come.” 
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They left the room together. They re- 
mained in the house that night. They saw 
no one until the following day, except two 
of the servants. But a great family-con- 
clave had assembled. Steps passed their 
closed door, and low voices were heard in 
halls and in neighboring apartments until 
quite a late hour. Then, at last, all was 
still. Neither Leah nor her mother got 
much sleep that night. 

“Oh, what would I have done without 
you?” Leah said, while her arms clasped 
her mother’s neck. “How tould I have 
gone through it all? You are my staff. If 
I had not you to lean upon the arrogance 
of this strange, implacable family would 
have overwhelmed me. 1 should have sunk 
down; I should have had no nerve, no spirit 
to bear up against them. Trouble and sick- 
ness have tamed me so, mamma, darling! 
I am so changed from that wilful Leah of 
other days!” 

“Changed! yes!” said Mrs. Romilly, kiss- 
ing her; “but changed for the better, my 
child. I think that I love you even more 
now than I did then!” 

“ No—no,” said Leah. “You have always 
loved me the same! Yours was the perfec- 
tion of a mother’s love—from the very first! 
All the fault, all the shortcoming, all the 
error, lay in myself!” 

The funeral took place at ten o’clock the 
next morning. Leah and her mother went 
below stairs at half-past nine. The draw- 
ing-room was filled with her husband’s kin- 
dred; they had mustered in full force. Leah 
clung to her mother’s arm. Together they 
moved toward the coffin. Leah's face was 
draped with a heavy widow’s veil. Mrs. 
Romilly guided her daughter to the head 
of the coffin. Mrs. Tremaine sat there, sur- 
rounded by several dark-robed ladies. The 
husband of Mrs. Van Corlear, a tall man, 
with bushy gray side-whiskers and gold eye- 
glasses crowning an austere nose, stood sol- 
emnly at the side of Mrs. Tremaine. No 
chair was near at hand, and this gentleman 
offered none. 

Mrs. Romilly looked at him with a stately 
mildness. 

“A chair for my daugiter, please,” she 
said. 

Her words were hardly above a whisper, 
but they carried a gentle command. 
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Mr. Van Corlear, with an august gravity, 
went and got two chairs. He placed them 
at the foot of the coffin. Mrs. Romilly 
bowed her thanks, and then, with her own 
hands, moved both chairs to within a few 
inches of where Mrs. Tremaine sat. A flut- 
ter passed through the little sombre-clad 
group. A shivering sob was heard from 
Tremaine’s mother, as she buried her face 
in her black-bordered handkerchief. Mrs. 
Romilly pointed to one of the vacant chairs. 
Leah sank into it. She then seated herself 
at Leah’s side. 

The funeral was to occur at a church in 
the lower portion of Second Avenue, whose 
contiguous graveyard had long held the 
Tremaine family-vault. Carriages were in 
waiting outside. When the coffin had been 
borne to the hearse, and the relatives rose 
to follow it, Leah slipped her hand within 
her mother’s arm, and so passed out through 
the hall and down the stoop. Mr. Van Cor- 
lear had given his arm to Mrs. Tremaine. 
They were directly in front of Mrs. Romilly 
and Leah ; the former, with watchful promp- 
titude, had contrived to make this interven- 
ing distance as slight as possible. But when 
all four had reached the sidewalk, and Mr. 
Van Corlear, having opened the door of 
the first carriage, was about to assist his 
companion inside of it, Mrs. Romilly, with 
Leah’s hand close-pressed round her arm, 
glided in front of them. 

“My daughter will take this carriage,” 
she said, very softly. 

The gentleman’s grasp was upon the door- 
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knob of the vehicle. For just an appreci- 
able instant he opposed what Mrs. Romilly 
sought to do. Then their eyes met. His 
were full of gloom, bewilderment and even 
decorous indignation as well. Hers were 
clear, peaceful, determined. 

“His mother!” broke from Mr. Van Cor- 
lear, as if those two words, however faintly 
uttered, could exert a paralyzing force. 

“His wife!” said Mrs, Romilly, indicat- 
ing Leah with a decisive yet thoroughly 
courteous motion of the head. And then 
she composedly pushed her child toward 
the open doorway of the carriage. A loud 
distracted sigh sounded from behind Mrs. 
Tremaine’s heavy veil. But the dark little 
drama had ended. Mrs. Romilly had gain- 
ed her point, and at least twenty eyes had 
seen her gain it. She closed the carriage 
door with her own hand after they were 
both seated. Then she pulled down the 
curtain at either window, and kissed Leah, 
who had begun to tremble. 

“There, my child,” she said, “I think it 
is all over, now. They will give you your 
fitting place, after this. They see that I 
will not let them take it from you. You 
shall be nearest him at the church, nearest 
him at the grave. . . . But I am almost sure 
that there will be no further trouble.” 

She was right. They had seen the last 
of this dreadful, untimely antagonism. 
Whatever form, in the future, the offend- 
ed pride of the Tremaines meant to take, 
it had resolved upon at least a present 
course of concession and surrender. 


XVI. 


But Leah, in the months of seclusion 
that followed her husband’s death, grad- 
ually found that no further torments of 
hostility were to be inflicted upon her. 
She received the full amount of her in- 
heritance, paid over in polite solemnity by 
Tremaine’s executors, who had both been 
near of kin to him. But the whole family 
dropped her acquaintance forever. This 
was their majestic revenge for having pre- 
sumed to let one of their race stain his 
own name by wronging her. If she had 
been notably to blame—if they could have 
surrounded the decease of their kinsman 
with any romantic perfume of melancholy 
martyrdom—if they could have persuaded 


themselves that he had not injured the 
sanctity of that precious affair which they 
called “his position,” and that Leah had 
not come forth from the unhappy episode 
with a provoking accompaniment of inno- 
cence and misfortune, they might have ex- 
tended to her no small amount of lenient 
indulgence. But that certain real and dis- 
graceful facts had transpired, and that both 
sympathy and pity had been given the 
young widow to the detriment of her dead 
husband’s past repute as a gentleman, these 
high-strung relations found flagrantly of- 
fensive. 

Malicious reports reached Leah, but she 
hardly heeded them. She had grown quite 
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careless of the world whence they sprung. 
She now reoccupied with her mother their 
former residence. When her term of conven- 
tional mourning had ceased, she took pleas- 
ure in entertainments of a purely social and 
yet moderate-toned description—gatherings 
at which there would be some one, perhaps, 
who could produce charming music, or 
some one who could read with skill and 
feeling from the poets, or some one famed 
for rare gifts of conversation. She would 
sometimes reflect on the milder yet richer 
enjoyment which evenings like these afford- 
ed, and contrast it with the feverish rush, 
the garish glitter, the excited whirl of other 
hours. 

“What a vain pomp that all was!” she 
more than once said to her mother. 
“ And to think that it all goes on just the 
same !—that the cymbals are still tinkling, 
and the vanities still flaunting themselves 
with the same old peacock strut!” 

“And yet you are not socially satisfied, 
Leah,” her mother once said, with a look at 
Rainsford, who now often dropped in dur- 
ing an evening. “ We have both noticed it; 
have we not, Lawrence ?” 

“T am afraid that we have,” agreed Rains- 
ford, with a latent touch of humor stirring 
his native gravity. 

Leah gave a soft laugh. All her tones 
and movements were softened, nowadays. 
Her dark robes suited this change; they 
brought out the poetry in her thinned, 
faded face, with the gray-streaked hair 
above its pathetic delicacy of outline. She 
still had beauty, and of a most uniquely 
interesting sort; only she did not dream 
that the least remnant of it had been left; 
she would look into the glass and openly 
call herself an old woman. Perhaps it was 
because of this complete unconsciousness 
with respect to a single personal charm, 
this entire absence of the remotest coquet- 
ry, this pretty and yet thoroughly sincere 
demureness, that now invested her with a 
novel and original fascination. 

“Have you both found me out in my cul- 
pable discontent?” she asked. “ Well, I 
will make you both a confession; I have 
picked and chosen the members of my lit- 
tle salon with great care; I have gone very 
devoutly and diligently to work. But I 
feel that it is quite a failure, after all.” 
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“ And why?” asked Mrs. Romilly, though 
she suspected what answer would come. 

“Why?” echoed Leah. “My people are 
so few of them enough in earnest. There is 
the main trouble. My first danger was in 
founding an asylum for disappointed fashion- 
ables. But that danger I foresaw and avoid- 
ed in time. There is nothing so abhorrent 
to me as the woman (yes, she is usually a 
woman) who, because she has not the pro- 
per amount of money or beauty or caste to 
shine beside such bright butterflies as Mrs. 
Chichester, would cultivate what she calls 
‘an intellectual taste.’ She must nurture 
that dainty sort of hypocrisy in some other 
drawifg-room than mine. I could instance 
several distinct cases where I have found 
her in several distinct shapes, and headed 
off her intentions with adroit strategy. 
Then my second danger was in falling 
upon the mere scholars. If there is any- 
thing at once both delightful and dreary it 
is scholarship. I have not the least objec- 
tion to all of my guests acquiring Sanskrit ; 
but they must not be professional with it; 
they must not simply know books, they 
must have a feeling for them. Learning 
unleavened by imagination produces the 
pedagogue; and the place for the peda- 
gogue is not the parlor; it is the school- 
room.” Here Leah paused, laughing. “Do 
I bore you?” she asked, looking at both 
Rainsford and her mother equally. “Do 
you find my confession tiresome, or do you 
want to hear what was my third danger?” 

“By all means we want to hear,” said 
Rainsford. “In giving us the details of 
your struggle you can make us perceive 
more clearly your unattained ideal.” 

She laughed again at his sober satire; the 
notes of her laughter were still young and 
sweet. “My third danger,” she re-com- 
menced, “was the Bohemians. . . . Oh, 
you need neither of you look incredulous! 
Of course, I don’t mean the gentlemen with 
soiled collars and shiny coat-sleeves, nor the 
ladies with drooping ringlets and skirts that 
barely touch the floor. There are plenty of 
Bohemians who respect their milliners and 
tailors, I find. But they are Bohemians, all 
the same; they think with an incessant lax- 
ity; they never read anything, but always 
skim it; they regard science as a fairy-tale, 
philosophy as a fantasy, literature as a trifle ; 
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they are strikingly clever, and nothing more; 
everything about them is filigree and embel- 
lishment, and they possess so much that it’s 
a mystery how they can thus attach it to 
nullity. They always pass for persons of 
great mental culture, but they are really the 
most hollow of shams. Their minds are 
stocked with the names and the substance 
of many things; but they have reached the 
spirit of nothing. . . . Well, these (and per- 
haps a few others whom I will not mention) 
were the dangers I wished to shun. But 
now I discover that my little sifted and 
assorted community doesn’t satisfy me, after 
all. There is such a small amount of genu- 
ine talent about it. I want to secure people 
who will not be mere lookers-on in my Vi- 
enna; I want them to be more individual 
and operative, less unassertive and sympa- 
thizing.” 

“Such assemblages are not possible in 
this new land of ours,” said Rainsford, very 
seriously. ‘ We need at least a century to 
make them so—if we live a century longer 
as the Republic we have aimed to be. Bril- 
liant men and women will meanwhile rise 
among us; not a few such have already 
risen. But a wide diffusion of just that 


special humanity to which you refer is yet a 


future gain. Our universities must throw 
a broader academic shadow ; then, like the 
sturdy ivy of other climates, that kind of 
growth will thrive there. . . .” 

But if Leah was truly disappointed by 
what she chose to term her failure, the 
pleasant buoyancy of her spirits gave slight 
evidence of this fact. She had been more 
than three years a widow when her mother 
said to her, one day: 

“Leah, if I should die how lonely you 
would be!” 

“Mamma!” she cried, “how can you 
speak like that!” 

Mrs. Romilly gave a very cheerful smile. 
“Oh, I can’t live forever, darling; and there 
is a good difference between our ages.” 

Leah was close at her mother’s side now. 
She was looking very intently into the 
sweet hazel eyes that she knew so well. 

“Tell me,” she murmured, with great 
earnestness, “have you fancied anything. 
mamma? Have you had any premonition 
of illness?—any .. .” 

“ My dear,” broke in Mrs. Romilly, very 
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fondly stroking the young widow's gray-gold 
hair, “I never was better in my life.” 

Leah watched her wonderingly. 
why did you try to frighten me?” 

“Not at all, darling. I did not try. 
like me to try?” 

“No,” said Leah, kissing her a little dubi- 
ously. 

“I only meant,” Mrs. Romilly continued, 
“that you would be quite alone if I went. 
And of course the chances of your outliving 
me by a good many years, child, are very 
strong.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to think of them.” 

“Ts it not best to think of them?” 

Leah gave a sudden start. “What do 
you mean?” she questioned, in quite an 
altered voice. 

“Suppose you married, my love?” said 
her mother, with great tenderness. “Very 
happily, I mean, ¢hzs time.” She laid strong 
accent upon the last two low-spoken words. 

Leah broke into a nervous laugh. “ Mar- 
ried?” she exclaimed, incredulously. “I? 
At my age?” Then she laughed again. 
“Oh, no, of course I am not old—that is, 
not in years. But look at my hair — it’s 
grayer than yours!” Here her face took a 
comic sadness. “I can’t dream what has 
put this idea into your wise, cool head. 
Because you are in love with me you 
mustn’t think anyone else is. Why, who 
would ask me to marry him?” 

“T know one who would, Leah.” 

She watched her mother with a trembling 
lip for several seconds, after this. Her face 
had grown quite pale.. 

“Yes!” she exclaimed, with a mournful 
bitterness. “I understand! He might ask 
it if he thought you wanted it. He might 
ask it out of Zzty/ Hush, mamma, .. . he 
is a great painter, now; he is still young; 
men grow old so much more slowly than 
women. It is dreadful for me even to 
fancy his making such a sacrifice, when he 
might. . . Oh, no; let us never speak of 
this again! Never, now! Promise me.” 

“But, Leah,” came the gently persistent 
words, “if it were not a sacrifice? If—” 

“But it zs/ I know better than you! 
Promise me that this shall be the last of 
the subject between us !” 

“I promise, then,” said Mrs. Romilly, 

That same evening Rainsford came to the 
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house. Leah sat in the drawing-room alone, 
letting her fingers wander listlessly over the 
keys of the piano. She had not heard the 
outer bell ring. But that had been some 
time ago. Mrs. Romilly had contrived to 
meet Rainsford in the hall, and to hold a 
conversation of some length with him in an 
adjacent room. He was forced to louden 
his step a little as he now approached the 
piano. Then she turned and saw him. 

“Pray don’t rise,” he said. “I will sit 
just there, at your side. You can go on 
playing, if you wish. You know how I like 
Schumann.” 

Leah played on for a little while. 

“ But it is so absurd,” she presently said, 
pausing. “I have no touch—no style—no 
expression. There is so much music in 
me, and yet I never could bring it out, 
somehow.” 

“You play much better than you did,” he 
said, with a critical directness which might 
have struck her as brusque in anyone else. 
But she had long ago grown used to his 
grave candor. 

“Do you really think that?” she asked, 
interestedly. 

“T am sure of it.” 

“How long is it since you have noticed 
the change?” 

“Oh, a long time.” 

“A long time?” she repeated, in sur- 
prise. ‘“ Do you mean a year ago?” 

A very rich smile filled his rugged, 
thoughtful face. “No,” he answered ; 
“longer than a year ago. Three years... . 
Since the time when you began to see 
everything so differently—to be the high- 
minded, large-souled woman that you are 
now.” 

Her head had slightly drooped. But she 
gave a faint laugh. ‘“ When I began to get 
old,” she said. 

“You have never been old.” 

She stole a sad glance at him. “Don’t 
tell me that gray hair isn’t an accompani- 
ment of age,”’ she said, “or I shall accuse 
you of paying me a wanton compliment. 
And how funny that would be from you !” 

“TI can’t help what you think of it. The 
change has only made you more beauti- 
ful in my eyes. It tells me of the other 
change.” 

She looked at him wistfully, eagerly, 


then, while he bent nearer toward her. 
Her voice had a tremor as she said: “Ah! 
you mean that it makes you sorry for 
me!” 

“Sorry? It tells me that you have suf- 
fered, surely.” 

The tears glistened in her gaze, but they 
did not fall. 

«“J—I don’t want to be pitied,” she said, 
with a pathetic, faltering wilfulness, that 
was like a dreamy memory of other, long- 
past, rebellious days. “It makes me pity 
myself more. And it is not well to do that. 
It turns one’s heart away from all the 
other sorrows in the world which one can 
help.” 

“That you do help so often! That you 
consecrate your life to helping!” 

She had drooped her head again; both 
her hands lay folded in her lap. 

“I was very wayward and selfish once,” 
she said. “I have a great deal to make up 
for.” 

“So you think, now, of the sorrows of 
others for this reason?” 

“T try to think of them.” 

“T wonder if you have thought much of 
one special sorrow.” 

“ Whose ?” she said, still not raising her 
look. 

“ Mine,” he responded. 

“Yours?” 

“Yes, mine. The sorrow that you’ gave 
me... well, not so very long ago. It has 
never died. I think it has even gained in 
strength since it was first dealt me. To see 
you grow more lovely, more womanly, more 
worthy of a man’s complete devotion, has 
made it heavier and keener.” 

She looked up at him, then. Her eyes 
were burning through their mists of tears. 

“T thought all that was past!” she said. 

“No,” he answered; “it can never pass 
except in one of two ways. Death must 
end my pain, Leah, or love—your love— 
must end it! If you cannot give me your 
love, tell me so to-night. Then I will wait 
—as bravely and as patiently as I can—for 
the other colder cure.” 

She slowly rose, looking almost saintly in 
her sweetness; then, standing beside him, 
with her dark robes and her pale, pure face, 
she reached out for one of his hands while 
he still remained seated. She took it be- 
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tween both her own, and slowly raised it 
to her lips. As she did so he knew that 
her tears were falling upon it. But her 
voice was now quite clear, though very 
soft, as she murmured : 
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“You need not wait for death. I give 
you love instead. I give you a love 


that will last, I think, even beyond death !” 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


THE END. 


Recent Literature. 


No diligent reader of the English period- 
ical press has failed to notice, from time to 
time, in recent years, the appearance therein of 
various thoughtful and well-written essays by 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers. His themes appeal, for 
the most part, directly to the literary sense ; 
but the interest which he evokes from them is 
often much more than literary or poetic even 
as may be seen, for instance, by any one who 
has properly considered his masterly treatment 
of the ‘‘Greek Oracles.” With this essay for a 
leader some of Mr. Myers’s most notable papers 
have now been bound together in two hand- 
some volumes,* worthy alike of both author 
and publisher. 

It is to be said, however, of the essay which 
we have specially named, that, as it stands in 
this collection, it is reprinted immediately from 
‘*Hellenica,” a book of essays by different au- 
thors. It attracted an attention in that appear- 
ance which makes it already well known for its 
effort to give a serious character to the shrine 
at Delphi, and to justify generally the real and 
earnest character of the oracle element in the 
Greek belief. Our author, as he shows else- 
where as well, leans tenderly toward the spirit- 
ual import latent in every subject that he treats. 
If he does not quote Emerson, he apparently 
holds with him that no such intimate and trans- 
cendent a relation as that which grew up and 
solidified itself between the Greek people and 
their sacred places, could by any possibility be 
a scheme or juggle, or the result of shrewd 
policy. It was in fact a most veritable and im- 
portant part of their inward and spiritual his- 
tory. In other words: 

“ Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias wrought ; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle.” 

Mr. Myers says: 

“* Greek oracles reflect for a thousand years the spirit- 
ual needs of agreat people. They draw their origin from 





* Essays Classical. By F. W. H. Myers. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

Essays Modern. By F. W. H. Myers. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 


an animism which almost all races share, and in their 
early and inarticulate forms they contain a record of 
most of the main currents in which primitive beliefs are 
wont to run. Afterward—closely connected with both 
the idea of supernatural possession and with the name of 
the sun-god Apollo—they exhibit a singular fusion of 
Nature-worship with Shamanism or sorcery. Then, as 
the non-moral and naturalistic conception of the Deity 
yields to the moral conception of him as an idealized man 
the oracles reflect the change, and the Delphian god be- 
comes in a certain sense the conscience of Greece.” 

The period of decline which followed, owing 
to depopulation and vital political changes, and 
partly, also, to the scepticism of the dominant 
schools of philosophy—which was in turn fol- 
lowed by a sort of revival simultaneous with 
‘*the widespread religious upheaval of the first 
Christian centuries” and the final destruction 
of Greek mythology and ceremonial—are treated 
with a luminous understanding by our author, 
and with fervent sympathy. We must find room 
for one more paragraph from Mr. Myers before 
leaving this interesting topic : 

“The end of the Greek oracles was determined not 
from without, but from within. They had passed through 
all their stages, Fetishism, Shamanism, Nature-worship, 
Polytheism ; even Monotheism and Mysticism had found 
in turn a home in their immemorial shrines. Their ut- 
terances had reflected every method in which man has 
sought communion with the Unseen, from systematic ex- 
periment to intuitive ecstasy. They had completed this 
cycle of their scripture from its theogony to its apoca- 
lypse ; it was time that a stronger wave of revelation 
should roll over the world, and that what was best and 
truest in the old religion should be absorbed into and 
identified with the new.” 

In the volume devoted to modern subjects 
there will be found more to satisfy the taste for 
variety, and no less effort to be thorough, and 
to extract the true secret and conclusion which 
the separate inquiries demand. Mazzini, 
George Sand, Victor Hugo, Renan, George 
Eliot, Rossetti and Dean Stanley among the 
list of titles, fulfil as pleasing anticipations as 
they suggest. Mr. Myers is never less than 
thoughtful ; is frequently eloquent, and main- 
tains at his lowest level a steady felicity of 
phrase and expression. His summing up of 
the character of Marcus Aurelius—which essay, 
with one on Virgil, and the Greek oracles al- 
ready discussed, constitute the entire volume 
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devoted to classical themes—is only a moderate 
sample of the justness of epithet and agree- 
ableness of manner which he constantly em- 
ploys. 

The essay on Virgil we have reserved to be 
mentioned more especially in conclusion, not 
because it is the least, but because it is, all 
things considered, the one supereminent. For 
this alone a book might well have been written. 
Surely Virgil has been discoursed about before, 
and been translated in ways innumerable; but 
nothing that we have seen in English prose 
about this quite too little appreciated, or rather 
misappreciated, writer, has ever been better 
done. The dense and prosy German commen- 
tators who would reduce him to a feeble echo 
of something gone before, and who have no 
ear fit to catch the subtle charm and infinite 
tenderness that pervade his verse, are properly 
rated. And yet the exaltation of the Roman 
poet is not carried farther than his known 
merits and limitations suggest. The discrim- 
ination is everywhere nice and sure, and justi- 
fied, the feeling almost phenomenally perfect, 
the expression delightful. This paper could 
not have been written without the most faith- 
ful study of the subject from every angle and 
side. Mr. Myers has shown the ability, too, to 
not only handle the results of his wide reading 
well, in its application here, but to intersperse 
wise bits of criticism on art in general, and to 
diversify and illustrate his topic by apt and fe- 
licitous quotation. Here are some of his preg- 
nant and suggestive hints : 

“* Between an exquisite and worthless line there is no 
difference of sound in any way noticeable to an unintelli- 
gent ear.” 

“The poet thrills us with delight by a collocation of 
consonants, much as the etcher suggests infinity by a 
scratch of the pen.” 

“In poetry of the first order almost every word (to use 
a mathematical metaphor) is raised to a higher power.” 

To pass from this single subordinate feature 
our author says: 

“What is meant by the vague praise so often bestowed 
upon Virgil’s unequaled style is practically this, that he 
has been perhaps more successful than any other poet in 
fusing together the expressed and the suggested emo- 
tion ; that he has discovered the hidden music which can 
give to every shade of feeling its distinction, its perma- 
nence and its charm; that his thoughts seem to come to 
us on the wings of melodies prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world.” 

And again : 


‘What varied memories are stirred by one line after 
another as we read! What associations of all dates, 
from Virgil’s own lifetime down to the political debates 
of to-day! On this line (A. iv. 324) the poet’s own voice 
faltered as he read. At this (A. vi. 883) Augustus and 
Octavia melted into passionate weeping. Here is the 
verse (A. ii. 772) which Augustine quotes as typical, in 
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its majestic rhythm, of all the pathos and the glory of 
pagan art, from which he Christian was bound to flee. 
This is the couplet (A. viii. 364) which Fénélon could 
never read without admiring tears. These are the words 
(A. iii. 44), which, like a trumpet-call, roused Savonarola 
to seek the things that are above. And this line (A. vi. 
84) Dante heard on the lips of the Church Triumphant, at 
the opening of the Paradise of God.” 

There are other passages in this fine essay 
which tempt quotation, and which, if the limits 
of space were not inexorable, we would like to 
present— passages in which the true note of 
description and insight seem so well struck that 
it will behove future writers on Virgil to note 
them diligently. For their contents have the 
pith of the matter, and it will be hard to repro- 
duce the truths, or the picturesqueness of view 
which they convey, in different form. 

Incidentally—on page 133 and beyond—the 
value of Greek and Latin as vehicles of thought 
is estimated with an eloquence that might be 
applied to the recent modern discussion of them. 
To appreciate them as here indicated is to em- 
phasize their importance, and to help in retain- 
ing them as a permanent educational possession. 

But, returning to Virgil, it is no exaggeration 
to say that no reader interested in him, or who 
can enjoy the masterly elucidation of a great 
subject, can easily afford to pass this essay by. 
It is full of the most delicate feeling and appre- 
ciation. It is sensitive and sympathetic almost 
to the point of affection, and is matched by noth- 
ing similar, unless it be Tennyson's Virgilian 
poem, which is only similar in its key of admi- 
ration. 

It was the conviction of the Roman poets and 
critics that the AEneid would have a life only 
terminable by Rome’s extinguished dominion. 
‘Stranger still it is to see,” says our author, 
‘*how tragically the event surpassed the pro- 
phesy, ‘ Light among the vanished ages,’ we may 
exclaim with no exaggeration, in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s words, 

“* Star that gildest yet this phantom shore ! 


Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms 
that set to rise no more!’ ”’ 


Two English Catholic scholars have ac- 
complished a work that it is a wonder to us was 
not undertaken by the Roman Catholic Church 
in the English speaking countries long ago. 
The Catholic Dictionary* of Messrs. Addis and 





* A Catholic Dictionary. Containing some of the doc- 
trine, discipline, rites, ceremonies, councils, and religious 
orders of the Catholic Church. By William E. Addis, 
secular priest ; some time Fellow of the Royal University 
of Ireland; and Thomas Arnold, M.A., Fellow of the 
same university. Octavo, pp. 897. New York: Catho- 
lic Publication Society Company. 1884. 
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Arnold, giving as it does the authentic Catholic 
version of all subjects relating to Catholic doc- 
trine, ritual and discipline, is such a book as 
writers in English are constantly feeling the want 
of. Similar books exist in German and French ; 
but till now there has been no work in English 
to which one could readily refer for a reliable 
account of Catholic Church matters, or for 
the Catholic view of an issue in controversy. 
Works purporting to do so have been written 
by Protestants, such as Blunt’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Theology” and ‘Dictionary of Sects,” and 
Hook’s ‘‘ Church Dictionary ;” but no man, try 
how he may, can state his adversary’s case with 
adequate fairness, and the works named, how- 
ever honest their intention, have not been able 
to escape from a bias which is fatal to their im- 
partiality and exactitude. 


The compilers—or rather the authors, for the 
matter is all fresh and original—of the present 
dictionary are both men specially fitted for their 
very arduous task. The Rev. Mr. Addis, who, 
as a rule, wrote the articles on dogma, ritual, 
the ancient Church, and Oriental rites, has al- 
ready made a reputation among English schol- 
ars for his erudition in these departments of 
learning ; while Mr. Arnold (a brother of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold), to whom the articles on med- 
ieval and modern history, the religious orders 
and canon law were entrusted, is known as not 
the least distinguished scion of a family that 
has become eminent in many fields of culture. 
Their book bears ample evidence of the care 
and ability employed in producing it. While 
many errors might be pointed out, inevitable in 
the earlier edition of a work of an encyclopedic 
character, in all main particulars it accurately 
does what it purports to do—give the Roman 
Catholic’s view of hosts of matters relating to 
his church and its history. And this is done 
with a severity of self-criticism and a studious 
moderation that is most commendable. In re- 
gard to such subjects as schisms, and heresies, 
and sects, for example, the attitude of the Ro- 
man Church is explained in a tone from which 
the quality which gives offense is entirely ab- 
sent. The articles on the ‘‘ Pope,” ‘‘ Jesuits,” 
** Orders,” might be cited as instances of how, 
in the longer articles, an amount of information 
is compressed into a small space, such as could 
not be found in any other book in the English 
language. The American edition, which we 
have here before us, contains an appendix spe- 
cially compiled, giving information on Catholic 
matters connected with this country. 

On the whole, this reference book will prove 
avaluable addition to the libraries of editors, 
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controversialists, and indeed all manner of stu- 
dents and writers. 





“Looke in thine heart and write,” was. 
the advice given to poets by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, and many a poet in the three centuries 
which have elapsed since Sidney died, has pre- 
tended to follow, or persuaded himself that he 
has followed, this wise advice. But unfortu- 
nately this looking into one’s heart is not an 
easy thing to do, or else the poets who have 
been able thus to look have shrunk from put- 
ting into verse what they found there. For 
few, indeed, are there, who, while building 
“the lofty rhyme,” have given voice sincerely 
to their own feelings. Among these few must 
be reckoned Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, who in a 
volume of verse, which takes its title from the 
first poem in the book, Zhe Warden's Tale,* 
gives evidence of a sincerity which is as rare as 
it is delightful. ‘‘ The Warden’s Tale,” ‘‘ The 
Web of Life,” and some of the other pieces in 
the book were printed some time since, and the 
picturesqueness of the former and the delicacy 
and refinement of the latter are too well known 
to need comment. Of the later poems, which, 
we believe, first appear in the volume before 
us, the charm is in some respects even greater. 
They bear indisputable marks of being the ut- 
terances of the genuine feelings of the writer, 
who, it is evident, has borne many sorrows 
with a noble resignation and finds pleasure 
in showing others whence she has derived that 
resignation. Her strains are sometimes plain- 
tive, but never sorrowful. She has fervid sen- 
timent, but is too much in earnest to be for one 
instant sentimental. In her poetry religious 
truth, moral purity and intellectual beauty meet 
together. She has a high sense of the duties 
of a poet, and writes, not to while away an 
idle hour, but to tell others what strength and 
sweetness there are in daily life for those who 
know where to look for it. Her diction is al- 
ways harmonious, free, and apposite, and her 
happy phrases are not infrequently like a voice 
at once sweet and full that touches the heart, 
while it charms the ear. Among American 
poets she has a distinctive place, and there are 
thousands, who only want to become acquaint- 
ed with her verse to find in its tenderness, 
delicacy, grace and spirituality—no little re- 
freshment and delight. 





, 


Many lovers of Tennyson’s “ Princess’ 





* The Warden's Tale, San Moritz, The Magdalene 
and Other Poems, New and Old. By Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore. 


London: Remington & Co. 











must have met with A Study* of that poem by 
Mr. S. E. Dawson, which was published about 
two yeas ago. It is a singularly acute and af- 
fectionate analysis of, and commentary upon, the 
poem. A number of notes was added, explain- 
ing some peculiarity of diction or versification, 
and the whole forms a monograph of a kind of 
which it is to be wished the examples were more 
numerous. It is a pleasure to know that the 
first edition of the book has been exhausted. 
And in a second edition just issued there is a 
letter to the author from Lord Tennyson, 
who gives some very interesting particulars 
in regard to the poem and the way in which 
he happened to construct it, making fun, in 
passing, of those who have been so eager to 
point out coincidences of thought and expres- 
sion between ‘‘ The Princess” and other poems. 
Lord Tennyson says, also, that the delightful 
songs, which did not appear in the first edition, 
were not an afterthought. 





“Tired of carting around the world a 
mass of manuscript, once called a journal, but 
now worn almost to a circle,” Mr. Joaquin Mil- 
ler has made some extracts from the mass, and 
presented them to the public in the form of a 
book. The result is a very curious o//a podrida, 
not altogether deserving the cremation to which 
the author modestly fears the critics will con- 
demn it. A jumble of scraps of travel notes, re- 
flections, descriptions, anecdotes, reminiscences, 
snatches of song, and even didactic disquisition, 
this Memorie and Rime + gives an insight into the 
odd personality of its author that, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Miller’s frank habit of taking the world 
into his confidence, none of his other produc- 
tions gives. It is now long since the moccasins 
and deerskin shirt of the Poet of the Sierras be- 
gan to take on a suspicion of stage property- 
ness. Civilization has not mated well with the 
dusky Oregonian Muse—crueller people would 
say, it had mated too well. In spite of that, we 
find in Mr. Miller some leaven of genuineness, 
however small and uncertain the quantity. When 
Mr. Miller does not pose with a furtive eye on 
a civilized audience, and when he sings of the 
things he feels and knows, there is a certain 
rich, half-savage flavor about him that even 
still is redolent of our untamed West. 

The travel scraps have a freshness of their 
own about them. Their childish glee and won- 





*A Study ; with critical and explanatory notes of Lord 
Tennyson’s poem, “ The Princess.”” By S. E. Dawson. 
Second edition. Montreal: Dawson Brothers, publish 
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derment, with occasional Caractacus-like moral- 
izing, and a sighing of the child of nature for 
his native wilds, are quite entertaining. It is as 
if Mr. Miller were ever singing: 
“ Sist ja schin im fremden Lande, 
Hertz, mein Hertz, was wlilst du mehr ?”’ 

He was lionized when he was in London. It 
was during the height of his ‘‘ Songs of the Si- 
erras” fame, when he used to squat on his buf- 
falo robe in the drawing-rooms of the great ones 
there and smoke the calumet of peace—he must 
indeed have been a new sensation in d/as¢ Lon- 
don! His admiration for the people he met is 
boundless. Perhaps the best thing in the book 
is an account of a dinner at Dante Gabriel Ro- 
setti’s, where all the kings of intellect in Lon- 
don, from the poet laureate to Trench, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, were assembled. While re- 
producing the notes of an ambrosial conversa- 
tion, he shows an honorable respect for the pri- 
vacy of what takes place within a friend’s house 
that might be commended to other book-making 
recipients of foreign hospitality at both sides of 
the herring pond. There is some unmitigated 
rubbish in the book, and an occasional streak of 
the dime novel and Bowery theatre ; but there is 
also something which saves it, and which makes 
one think, that if this son of the Sierras could 
shed the plumage of other peoples’ civilization 
and be sincere, our vernacular literature would 
not be a loser. 





The puzzle to us about The Bowsham Puz- 
zle* is how a person who wrote one book that 
showed the possession of a considerable sense of 
humor could seriously offer to the public such a 
rigmarole of amazing bosh and vulgarity. The 
thing is positive drivel, and from beginning to 
end of it the poor reviewer, who in the discharge 
of his duty is compelled to read it, looks in vain 
for encouragement in the hope that the publica- 
tion of this ‘‘ novel” is intended by the author 
of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies” as some dark, elephantine 
joke. But it is all intended seriously. To the 
store- lounging gossips of the little village of 
Bowsham it is a standing puzzle how such a 
good young man as Louis Dujac could come of 
such evil stock—his father being a good-for- 
nothing loafer, his grandfather having been a 
horse-thief, his great ditto a murderer, and so 
on. But Louis Dujac is a very popular young 
man, is a pillar of the church—there is a good 
deal of the goody-goody-church-sociable-broom- 
drill order of fun in the book—and all the young 





ers. 12M0, pp. 120. 1884. 
+ Memorie and Rime. By Joaquin Miller. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1884. 











* The Bowsham Puzzle. A Novel. By John Habber- 
ton, author of “‘ Helen’s Babies,” etc. New York: Funk 
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ladies are dying about him. An athletic parson 
comes to town (by the way, Mr. Habberton will 
have done at least one public service with his 
book if he can only induce a certain school of 
novelists to read it—an acquaintance with Par- 
son Crewne would quench in any novelist’s 
breast a tendency to farther spread the ath- 
letic parson element in literature) and wins the 
confidence of all the blackguards as if by ma- 
gic, that of Dujac’s father among others. Old 
Dujac appears to be a wronged man, who has 
been robbed of his wife, and is kept out of his 
property or something. A villain appears on 
the scene, and the plot gets very thick. There 
are forged wills, mock gravestones, bogus mar- 
riages, forcible detentions in lunatic asylums, 
and churchyard interviews at midnight. There 
is a considerable deal of shooting, stabbing, vil- 
lain throttling—in which work the athletic par- 
son largely figures—and before the reader is in 
the middle of the book he is covered with blood, 
and is tripped into pools of it around the cor- 
ner of every chapter. 

All this seems to be rehearsed for the benefit 
of the Bowsham gossips, who are present at 
every scene in a crowd, and who interject re- 
marks like a Greek chorus. There is a picnic, 
in which all Bowsham seems to take part, and 
during which Louis Dujac rescues a small boy 
from drowning, amid great excitement, and to 
the accompaniment of a tune played by the 
leader of the band, ‘‘ who happened to have his 
cornet in his hand and blew a spirited air to 
encourage the boy.” Louis, after hauling the 
small boy into his boat, faints from exhaustion, 
notwithstanding that it is remarked of him that 
he “‘ never spoiled himself with rum or tobacco.” 
Then, amid more excitement and music the 
judge’s daughter jumps into her boat and rows 
out to Louis’s rescue. Louis becomes so popu- 
lar that they resolve on running him for sheriff. 
But Louis protests with mysterious embarrass- 
ment. By this time the plot has advanced so 


T own 


In spring and early summer exhibitions 
of various kinds blossom in New York, and in 
the manifold claims on people’s attention, some 
of these exhibitions do not attract as much at- 
tention as they deserve. Among the latter 
must be counted something the like of which 
had never before been seen in New York, al- 
though a similar exhibition in Vienna, two or 
three years since, attracted all the art connois- 
seurs of that art-loving city. Allusion is made 
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far that the villain (who has had as many lives as 
a cat, having been reduced to bloody pulp with 
revolver-bullets and knives and parson’s fists, 
times out of number) is really and truly killed ; 
with the aid of Lawyer Fynde, the property 
which, however, the villain has all spent, is 
deeded back to the rightful heir, old Dujac; 
and old Dujac, aided by one Potts, the villain’s 
repentant tool, who weeps at the touching sight, 
runs away with his wife from the lunatic asy- 
lum, Mr. and Mrs. Dujac arrive home just as 
Louis is being run for sheriff. Of course it is at 
night and of course all Bowsham is present, in- 
cluding the judge, the parson, the lawyer, the 
store-loungers and the local politicians. Old 
Dujac is all broken up with bullet-wounds and 
knife-gashes and villain’s fists, and he lies down 
and begins to die. The judge, having recov- 
ered from his astonishment at discovering there 
was a Mrs. Dujac, takes Louis by the shoulder 
and says : 

“ Then, madam, allow me the honor of presenting to 
you your son.” 

“Son!” exclaimed the lady, opening her arms and ex- 
tending them toward Louis, while the dying man, by a 
tremendous effort, turned over and looked at the group, 
“I have no son! Louise! Louise! My daughter! my 
daughter !”’ 

‘*And so Louis Dujac is a woman!” exclaim 
the gossips of Bowsham, and they stop running 
him for sheriff ; and for the last six pages of the 
book the person who has been Louis the hero 
hitherto, exchanges its pantaloons for petticoats 
and appears as Louise the heroine! Louise is a 
beautiful woman, to whom the athletic parson 
makes as much love as he can in six pages, and 
the ‘‘Bowsham Puzzle” is brought to a felicitous 
solution by Mr. Dujac becoming Mrs. Crewne ! 

As we began by saying, this book is indeed a 
puzzle in more than its name. At the end of 
the ‘‘ novel” there is a little sketch of about ten 
pages by the same author, of which the feeling 
is refined and tender, and the humor, such of it 
as there is, neither vulgar nor false. 


Dalk. 


to an exhibition of Proofs of Wood Engraving 
held about a fortnight ago, where the proofs 
were shown side by side with the painting, 
drawing or other original after which the en- 
graving had been produced. Unfortunately the 
rooms in which the exhibition was shown could 
be used but for a brief period only and thus 
there was slight opportunity for making known 
the existence of the exhibition. But those who 
were fortunate enough to see this exhibit of the 
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masterly things that wood engravers have done 
in our country, found keen pleasure in the sight 
and might be pardoned for feeling a little pride. 
Those who had studied the Vienna Exhibition, 
to which reference has been made, were not slow 
in acknowledging the superior merit of this one 
at New York. And, indeed, it needed no com- 
parison to show the exquisite technical skill and 
the unsurpassable artistic treatment of the en- 
gravers whose works were on the walls. Here, 
in fact, was proof indisputable of an American 
school of wood engraving. The comparison of 
the cuts with the originals had indeed one dis- 
advantage—that it revealed that in the smaller 
space of the cut it was not always possible for 
the engraver to preserve the light and shade 
which the draughtsman, with an ampler field at 
his command, distributed so well. But on the 
other hand it was delightful to perceive how 
thoroughly the engraver had entered into the 
feeling of the draughtsman, and in some cases 
even imparted a finer sentiment in the engrav- 
ing, and added to the charm of the original. 
Time was when wood-engraving was thought 
to be a mechanical art, and, in fact, all the en- 
graver thought of was to follow slavishly his 
original. But such men as Cole, Kruell, John- 


son, Juengling, Velten, French and others,—to 
name all of whom worthy of mention would be 
tedious,— bring to their work a true artistic 


spirit, and with their perfect mastery of mecha- 
nical means, translate the thought and feeling of 
their originals in a manner that not only pre- 
serves all the peculiar qualities of those originals, 
but in some instances heightens the effect of 
their qualities. Some of these engravers were, 
it is true, born under foreign skies, but it is here 
they have perfected themselves in the beautiful 
art they practise with so much skill, success and 
devotion, and how much we owe them readers 
of magazines will not be slow to acknowledge. 


The hoax by which the New York 77z- 
dune entrapped some of its ‘‘esteemed contem- 
poraries” directed attention in many quarters 
to Obermann, an acquaintance with whom, ac- 
cording to the mythical letter contributed by 
‘*Mr. Arnold” to the ‘‘ Pall Mall Journal” is 
the test of culture. The readers of the daily 
papers seemed to be in the same state of mind 
concerning Obermann that Douglas Jerrold was 
about ‘‘Sordello” when that poem first came 
out. ‘‘He could not tell,” he said, after read- 
ing it, ‘‘ whether Sordello was a man or a moun- 
tain.” No one would have been hoaxed, how- 
ever, by the ‘‘ Pall Mall Journal” epistle if he 
had known the place Obermann fills in Mr. 
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Arnold’s literary field. Like that other ob- 
scure Frenchman, Joubert, Senancour, to whom 
Obermann refers—‘‘Obermann” being the name 
of his distinctive work—deeply interested the 
English critic. He found that the note of thought 
which Senancour sounded had a simple sincer- 
ity and beauty that was worth attention, even if 
the great French public passed it by, and, amid 
more captivating and popular voices would not 
stop to hear it. So, while he gave to Joubert 
one of his most charming discourses in the 
‘*Essays on Criticism,” he gave to Senancour 
two of his most thoughtful and characteristic 
poems. 

Senancour has been described as a milder— 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say, a 
more modernized—Rousseau. He voiced witha 
certain poetic pathos the later and gentler forms 
of inquiry and doubt. It may not be too much 
to say that Mr. Arnold has learned from him a 
slight cue or cachet which pervades his own style 
and manner ; and that he feels him to be a kin- 
dred spirit, delving into the inner mysteries of 
things, his memorial verses in the two poems 
spoken of, which are written in the same meas- 
ure and key, but quite a number of years apart, 
unmistakably show. 

Mr. Arnold says of the author of ‘‘ Ober- 
mann,” whose full name is Etienne Pivert de 
Senancour, that he ‘‘has little celebrity, in 
France, his own country, and out of France he 
is almost unknown.” It is too narrow a name, 
then, to be insisted on as the shibboleth for 
separating the cultured from the Philistine ; but 
it had special value for a humorist, who might 
wish to play upon the ideal which he would nat- 
urally make Mr. Arnold set up. 

Mr. Arnold’s praise of ‘‘Obermann” is for 
its ‘‘ profound inwardness,” its ‘‘ austere sincer- 
ity,” ‘‘the delicate feeling for nature which it 
exhibits, and the melancholy eloquence of many 
passages of it.” Among the many whom it has 
interested, he specifies George Sand and Sainte- 
Beuve, and he attributes to it a perennial qual- 
ity of charm and attractiveness. 

Senancour was, by Mr. Arnold’s account, a 
sentimentalist, borrowing his quality not only 
from Rousseau, but in part from Chateaubriand 
and Madame de Staél. He made his themes 
nature and the human soul, and in letters writ- 
ten from Switzerland, in which these great top- 
ics are treated in an independent manner, he 
has, perhaps, most freely expressed himself. 
‘*Obermann” simply is the title of this series 
of letters. In Mr. Arnold’s comprehensive 
foot-note on this author he says: ‘‘ Of all wri- 
ters, he is the most perfectly isolated and least 
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attitudinizing. His chief work, too, has a value 
and power of its own apart from the merits of 
its author. The stir of all the main forces by 
which modern life is and has been impelled 
lives in the letters of ‘Obermann ;’ the dis- 
solving agencies of the Eighteenth Century, the 
fiery form of the French Revolution, the first 
faint promise and dawn of that new world 
which our own time is but now fully bringing 
to light—all these are to be felt, almost to be 
touched there.” One other book, by Senancour, 
called ‘‘ Meditations of an Unknown Recluse,” is 
likely, by its title, to tempt those who have 
been impressed by the one already referred to. 

But Mr. Arnold’s poems on ‘‘Obermann” 
are worth more than a passing reference. The 
first one is entitled ‘‘ Stanzas in Memory of the 
Author of ‘Obermann.’” It was written thirty- 
five years ago, when the author was a young 
traveler among the Alps, and when everything 
he saw there spoke to his mind of ‘‘ Obermann.” 
He says : 

“I turn thy leaves! I feel their breath 
Once more upon me roll : 
That air of languor, cold and death, 


Which brooded o’er thy soul. 
*, * . - x 
A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 
A wounded human spirit turns 


Here, on its bed of pain. 


Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows, 

Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their mute snows ; 

Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark-bough’d pine ; 

Though as you read you hear the bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine— 

Yet through the hum of torrent lone 
And brooding mountain-bee 

There sobs, I know not what, ground-tone 
Of human agony.” 


Only two spirits, ‘‘in this our troubled day,’ 
Mr. Arnold is not afraid to declare, have shown 
so clear an insight as Senancour. 

“ But Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate ; 


And Goethe’s course few sons of men 
May think to emulate.” 


In none of his verses has Mr. Arnold found 
a more appropriate occasion to enforce his phi- 
losophy than in these two poems. He thinks our 
time is even more tremendous than Goethe’s. 
For we who are 
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“ Brought forth and rear’d in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise—”’ 


there is even less opportunity. 


“What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise? 
* * * + 
Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harass’d to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 
And luminous view to gain.” 


And so he turns to ‘‘ Obermann” for conso- 
lation. He feels its spell upon ‘‘the hopeless 
tangle of the age.” Its spirit has for him balm 


and healing. It is Senancour who has 


“Heard accents of the eternal tongue 
Through the pine branches play,” 


and with whom he leaves, as he turns away, 
half of his life. 

In the second poem, entitled ‘‘Obermann 
Once More,” written about twenty years after 
the first one appeared, there is the same strain 
hardly modified, and the same measure, as if the 
broken thread had merely been picked up and 
continued. ‘‘Obermann,” in this—for he per- 
sonifies the author through the name of the book 
—comes forth as a spectre, and tells his own 
story. One verse, among many kindred to it, 
seemed to us always to have a special felicity of 
pathos, in the recital of ‘‘ Obermann ” — that in 
which he rivets his reference to the ‘‘thorn- 
crowned Man.” 


“ Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town ; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


Both of the ‘‘Obermann” pieces are of con- 
siderable length, and have touches of rare and 
exalted beauty, wrought up with a most appro- 
priate climax in each conclusion, 

The particulars in Senancour’s life were few. 
Born in 1770, and dying in 1846, he lived to be 
seventy-six years old. He was educated, says 
Mr. Arnold, to be a priest, ‘‘ passed some time 
inthe Seminary of St. Sulpice, broke away from 
the seminary and from France itself, and passed 
some years in Switzerland, where he married.” 
Coming back to France when ‘‘in middle life,” 
he was henceforth to be an unsuccessful man of 
lettérs. The inscription which he dictated to 
be put above his grave was simply: Zternité, de- 
viens mon asile/! (Eternity, be thou my refuge.) 





Salmaguudi. 


HER VOICE. 


Whene’er I hear the music of her lips 
Across the air in mellow cadence float— 
Grow faint, and die in some dim realm re- 

mote, 

Or echo back from shadowy eclipse, 

*Tis like a draught such as the bold bee sips, 
The fragrance of a rose-leaf, or the note 
Escaping from the happy thrush’s throat, 

Which, tremulous, through dusky twilight dips. 


Such gentle music makes my heart rejoice ; 
Forgetful of itself and all sad things, 
It drinks the sweet vibrations of her voice ; 
And like an instrument whose slender strings 
The fingers of the breeze touch to a choice, 
Soft melody—it thrills whene’er she sings. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


——__>—__———_ 


THE SHADOW. 


Golden sunbeams glance and quiver 
On the summer trees ; 

Downward on the darkened river 
Shadow floats from these. 


Bright the happy glances fly there, 
Flash from spray to spray ; 

Quiet does the shadow lie there, 
Never glides away. 


So the soul, though life may wreathe her 
Crown of dazzling light, 
Ever shall she cast beneath her 
Shadow of the night. 
Joun VANCE CHENEY. 
——_2___—— 


THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 


In the brave old days of the Table Round 
There lived a knight of illustrious fame, 
Who cherished a passion most profound, 
A truly romantic, chivalric flame, 
For a proud and beautiful lady. 


And she—accepted it all as her due, 
The knightly devotion so tender, so tried ; 
But when for her love he ventured to sue, 
‘*Who seeketh to woo me, must win me!” 
replied 
This most discouraging lady. 


‘*Sir knight, you must wander a year and a day; 
You must seek for adventures beyond the 
seas ; 
You must enter a castle enchanted, and slay 
Three dragons. And, having disposed of 
these, 
You may ¢hen come back for your lady !” 


So the good knight went, as in duty bound. 
He wandered many a weary mile ; 
Adventures enough and to spare he found, 
And he met and braved them all in a style 
That would quite have delighted the lady. 


Castle and dragons, he found them too, 
And settled their fate with small delay ; 
In short, he carried the programme through 
To the last poor end of the year and a day. 
But he never came back for the lady ! 


Fair maiden, whose lover brave and true 
Goes forth, at your word, to seek a name, 
Or honors—or riches—or rank for you ; 
Take care! for perhaps he may do the same, 
And gain the place, and the wealth, and the 
fame, 
But come not back for the lady ! 


ROBERTSON TROWBRIDGE. 
—_—- > 


PRO AND CON. 


When ships come over the sea, my love, 
Come over the shining sea, 

Like maidens walking a minuet, 
White-raimented daintily— 

Oh, what do they bring under each white wing, 

What songs do the sailors sing, 

While the breezes frolic along the deep, 

And the crested billows behind them sweep, 

As over the sea, the shining sea, 

The ships come sailing so merrily ? 


When ships come over the sea, my dear, 
Come over the stormy sea, 
The cordage creaks in the whistling winds, 
And the sails flap dismally ; 
And the sailors swear, till the raw, damp air 
Is visibly tinged with a sulphurous glare, 
And the seasick passengers faintly groan, 
And the sea-gulls scream, and the wild winds 
moan, 
As over the sea, the storm-swept sea, 
The ships come laboring wearily. 
Davip L. PRoupDFIT. 
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Clang! Ting-a-ling! 
Then a scream of the whistle. 
Sob—— Sob—— Sob—— Sob——! 
Heaves slowly the breast of the iron-sinewed 
giant ; 
And the swift paddles fling, 
Like the down of a thistle, 
White foam from their blades, while the waters 
defiant 
Groan under their merciless tread ; and the 
throb 
Of the heart grows exultingly faster ; 
Now a race with a tug, and then it is past her— 
Glides under the bow of a stately Cunarder— 
The steel-lungéd giant breathing harder and 
harder 
While nearing the wharfs of the City of Vanity 
To roll from its shoulders the load of humanity. 
And up near the bow with arms crossed on the 
railing— 
The bold wind with kisses her fair cheeks assail- 
ing 
And tossing her hair from her brow—stands 
sweet Jennie, 
Who hopes on the way to the school to meet 
Bennie. 
And what he will say she is anticipating— 
Her heart full of pleasure, her blue eyes dilat- 
ing ; 
And what will she say ?—ah, now she is blush- 
ing— 
There he stands on the pier! How the people 
are crushing !|— ; 
While out from the dock the churned waters are 
rushing. 
But the song of the wheels is ‘‘I love him. I 
love him.” 
Then the pilot above 
Signals ‘‘Clang! Ting-a-ling!” 
And the slowing wheels sing 
**Oh, my love—love—love !” 
Clang! 
ROBERT BRIDGEs. 
——__ - —-— 
TO MADEMOISELLE BAS-BLEU OF THE 
HARVARD ANNEX. 





Blue eyes once ruled men’s hearts, Fame says, 
But now . . . ‘tis shocking ! 

The maid my heart is fain to praise 
Wears a blue stocking. 


Yet Learning may clasp hands with Love ; 
Not cold nor mocking 

Art thou, whose heart beats warm, above 
An azure stocking ! 


May Fate be kind to thee, my Rose ! 
As cares come flocking, 
The only ‘‘ blues” thou know’st, be those 
That dye thy stocking ! 
EVELYN GREENLEAF SUTHERLAND. 
——___——__ 


EVERY-DAY PHILOSOPHY. 





When weariness with life my spirit fills, 

When deep disgust consumes me with my lot, 
I draw some store of comfort from the ills 

I haven’t got. 





To find that fortune at your coming flies, 

To be bankrupt in health, in fame, in purse, 
Is bad enough ; but, I philosophize, 

It might be worse. 


Incessantly we make a great ado, 
The mouth of Misery is wide agape ; 
But happier we, I fancy, if we knew 
What we escape. 


The common woes of life are bad enough, 
Misfortunes fall as easy as the dew, 

And still for every morning steak that’s tough, 
There might be two. 


This one is sick ; his wayward fate cries out 
Against the leech, the calomel, the bed. 

O inconsiderate person, cease to pout— 
You might be dead ! 


And this one hath the mitten ; he has wooed ; 
Vainly, alack, his wooing it has sped. 
Well—even in this there’s comfort, rightly 
viewed— 
He might be wed! 


And here is one who whines ; his all is swept 
Away in panic ; he has had to ‘‘ fail.” 

He should, I think, be cheerful, that he’s kept 
Safe out of jail. 


But late I lost a twenty-dollar bill— 
And did I wring my hands that I had blun- 
dered ? 
Not I, indeed !—I’m very thankful still 
*Twas not a hundred. 
Sooth, should I e’er capsize when walks are 
bad, 
And my good clavicle involve in wreck, 
Serenely, I should say—How very glad 
It’s not my neck. 


O trust me—better not to make ado 
At the few miseries of our common lot. 
There’s millions of ’em—if we only knew !— 


We haven’t got. 
5, °F. 
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00 foe have as a frontispiece a portrait of the Earl of Dufferin, the 


eminent diplomatist, with an article on him by J. L. Wuittte, of 





London, whose personal acquaintance with the Earl will make the paper of 
special interest and value. 

The opening article will be a delightfully written one on ‘‘ Fair Verona,”’ 
profusely and beautifully illustrated from drawings made specially for the 
article. 

Another illustrated paper will be on Riverside Park, in New York, by 
Mrs. Martua J. Lams, whose qualifications for writing about the theme are 
unequaled. 

Mrs. LoursE CHANDLER Movutton will contribute a paper on ‘‘ Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy,’’ the charming English poet, who perished in his prime, but 
who, in his short span of life, accomplished great things. 

An interesting article on the ‘‘ Subterranean Reservoirs of Constanti- 
nople ’’ will be illustrated from drawings by Frank WALLER. 


? 


There will be another instalment of ‘‘ Trajan,’’ of which the opening 
chapters have been so highly praised by the press all over the country, and 
which has already been attributed to half a dozen different authors. There 
will be, besides, two entertaining short stories and a variety of attractive 
papers and poems. 

A new volume begins with the July number. Persons subscribing 
for one year, beginning with that number, will receive gratis the first two 


> 


instalments of ‘‘ Trajan,’’ which was begun in the May number. 
Hereafter, readers of the Magazine can be provided with copies, either 


cut or uncut, as they may prefer. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CO., 
Temple Court, New York City. 
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APPLETONS’ Home Books. 


Appletons’ Home Books are now put up in three volumes, elegantly bound in cloth, four 
books to a volume, as follows: 





VOLUME ONE: VOLUME TWO: 
Building a Home. Illustrated. Home Decoration. Illustrated. 
How to Furnish a Home. Illustrated. The Home Needle. Llustrated. 
‘The Home Garden. Illustrated. Amenities of Home. 
Home Grounds. Illustrated. Household Hints. ~ 


VOLUME THREE: 
The Home Library. Illustrated. Home Occupations. Illustrated. Home 
Amusements. Health at Home. 





Each four books make a large handsome 12mo volume printed on extra fine paper and elegantly 
bound. Sold in sets, or each volume separately. Price, $2.00 per volume. The separate 
books may be obtained, price, 60 cents each. 





‘* A series of hand-books devoted to the practical scheme of home-making. The work is planned with espe- 
cial reference to the needs of the body of plain people to whom economy is a prime element in the problem, 
but to whom beauty and healt and perfect service are also indispensable.” —Home Journal. 


New York: D, APPLETON & CO.,, Publishers, 1,3 and 5 Bond Street. 


THE PARCHMENT-PAPER SERIES. 


THE PARLOR MUSE. 


A selection of Vers de Société from modern poets, Parchment-paper series. 


The selections in this little vane are of that 7 gua gallant order that make true vers de société, and rep- 
resent the best writers of this kind of verse— ibson, Locker, Aidée, Calverley, Bunner, Gilbert, etc. They 
are full of sparkle and wit, and well suited for —~ reading. 


Du MAURIER’S PICTURES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


Containing forty-one illustrations from ‘‘ Punch,” by GzEoRGE Du MauRIER. 


A aie. of Du Maurier’s well- aoe pictures of English society is here presented, reduced in size, but 
preserving all their unique characteristics. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE; 
Or, A Jest in Sober Earnest. ay iled from the celebrated “New Guide of Conversation 
ortuguese and English.” 
DON’T: 


A Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties more or less prevalent in conduct and speech. 
By CENsor. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE, 


Showing curious ways in which the English language may be made to convey ideas or ob- 
scure them. A companion to ‘‘ English as She is Spoke.” 














In Square 18mo vols. Pasa apes Cever. Price, 30 cents each. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1,8 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR EUROPEAN TRAVELERS. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE and others. 





Walks in tondon. By Aveustus J.C. Hare. With 
one hundred illustrations. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, 
$5 ; or two vols. in one, 12mo, cloth, $3.50. 

“ . ._. To follow Mr. Hare’s book is walking the 
streets of London with a well-mannered, refined and 
eminently well-informed Englishman, who knows just 
what you would wish to see.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 


Walksin Rome. By Avaustus J.C. Hare. Eleventh 
American Edition. Carefully revised and largely 
rewritten. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

“A work which is not only exhaustive in re to 
the geography, but the history, incidents and legends 
of Rome, and is the best and only complete ide to 
all its places of interest and attraction. This is high 
praise. but it is deserved, and is corroborated by all 
ion to use the work.”—Appletons’ 


Cities of Northern and Central Italy. By Avaus- 
tus J. ©. Hare. With maps and illustrations 
Three vols., 12mo, cloth. $6. 

“By all odds it is the most complete, elegant and 
interesting work designed for the use of sojourners 


and tourists in the most visited _ of Italy that has 
ever come to our notice.”—The Traveller (Boston). 


Public Life in England. By Pximipre DARYL. 
Translated by Henry Frith, and revised by the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

‘*We know of no book in English which would convey 


to American readers so much information of a desirable 


kind as is offered in this volume.”’- New York Sun 
(March 16). 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SON 


S, 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 





A MEMORABLE MURDER, by Mrs. Celia Thax- 
ter, that graphic and terrible history of an historic 
crime commi' on one of the Isles of Shoals, is given 
in the third volume of ScriBNER’s STORIES BY AMERI- 
caN AvTHoRs. Bound in cloth, 50 cents per volume. 


THE HATCHET iiscscd 


humorous paper published at the Capital. It makes a 
feature of showing up Public Men asthey really are. It 
contains a cartoon each week on Public Affairs 
and is filled with illustrated comic articles besides. It 
is the handsomest, best. and cheapest funny 
per in the country. Terms, $2.50 a year; 21 weeks, 

1. To five or more names sent by one y. $2 each 
a year. Sample copies sent free toan dress. Agents 


wages & omay tore. a Commissions. 
THE HATCHET PUB. CO., WASH., D. C. 





STORIES _ BY such famous writers as Houry James, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Noah Brooks, Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote, J. W. De Forest, F. D. Willet, 
Miss Constance I"enimore Woolson, besides many others, 
will appear in early numbers of ScrIBNER’s new 
series, STORIES BY AMERICAN AuTHORS. Bound in cloth, 
50 cents per volume. 





MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS’S new story, 
“ Venetian Glass *’ (hitherto unpublished) appears in the 
third volume of Stories By AMERICAN AUTHORS, with 
five other notable tales. 





MR. FRANK R. STOCKTON’S famous story, 
“The Transferred Ghost,” is printed (with five other 
notable stories) in the second volume of ScRIBNER’s 
new series, STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 








*TO*«*ADVERTISERS.#* 





@ijN presenting THE MANHATTAN for your patronage, 


@} following points: 


we call attention to the 


~ 1, An advertisement in Taz Mannarrax is sure to be much noticed for at least a month after issue, and may 


be kept in view for years. 


2. A journal of high character has entrance into the better class of homes and reaches people having taste, 


and means to gratify it. Hence, advertisers will find 
MANHATTAN. 
8. The circulation of Taz MansATTAN 


it remunerative to place their announcements in ‘THE 


has steadily increased since its first issue, and is now far beyond the 








most sanguine expectations of its founders. Encouraged by success, the publishers are determined to spare no 
expense in making Taz Mangattan a thoroughly first-class publication, liberal in spirit, catholic in taste, 
humane in sentiment, entertaining as well as instructive, and inspired by a high ideal ofjliterary excellence. 
To this end many of the first writers in this country and England have been engaged and will contribute 
to its columns. 

4. No advertisement of improper charecter will be allowed in its pages. This enhances the value of suchas 
are accepted. Publishers, Schools, Florists, Seedsmen, and the higher grades of {mercantile businesses, will 
find Taz ManHaTTAN a proper medium through which to make their announcements. 

{oe ESPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE LIST OF ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE. 
E DUCAT 1ONAL.—Under this |title advertisements will be received from Schools, Colle; 
= — : ks, and Manufacturers of School Appliances, at $3.60 per inch.j ,Extra 


VASSAR COLLEGE, Povenxzzpstr, N. Y. 


A complete coll course for women, with Special 
and ourses, and courses Music and 
Art. Catalogues with ali information sent by W. L. 
Dean, Registrar. S. L. CALDWELL, D.D., Prest. 





Publishers of 
scounts for three 





KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


Instructions for working the stitches. Directions for 
Dry and Wet Stamping. One sample perforated Pat- 
tern, and Catalogue of over 800 Patterns. All for ten 
two-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages, and a fitting 
leges. For. Circu- 
Miss DELIA T. SMITH, Principal. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
CARMEL, Putnam County, N. Y. 


Fifty miles from the City. Excepti free 
Send for New Illustrated Cine, — 
GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


malaria. 





school for Wellesley and other co! 
ars address 
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P. PUTNAMS SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


—— HAVE NOW REaDY —— 


I. SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES.—The History of English Labor. (1250-1883) By James 
E. THorotp Rocers, M. P. One volume, large octavo, $3.00. 

Principal Contents. Rural England, Social |.ife, Agriculture. Town Life, The Distribution of Wealth and 
Trade, Society, Wages, Profit, Discontent. Combinations, Insurrection, The Devolpment of Taxation, Labor and 
Wages, Agriculture and Agricult ural Wages in the Eighteenth Century, Wages in the Nineteenth Ventury, 
Present Situation, etc. 

Il, THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE.—A series of essays by representative European women, 
on the Status and Progress of Woman’s Work in connection with the Suffrage, Education, Medicine, 
and Industrial Pursuits: Edited by lHEoporre Stanton. Octavo, cloth extra, $3.50. 

e book is not in any way a entative, but presents a very curious and valuable compendium of facts, 
statistion methods, and pictures of life. 

Ill, THE TRUE THEORY OF THE SUN.—Showing the Common Origin of the Solar Spots and the Corona, 
and of Atmospheric Storms and Cyclones, with the Necessary Formule and Tables for Computing the 
Maximum and Minimum Epochs of Solar Activity, and the Passages in Time and the Place of the Chief 
Disturbers of the Weather from the Equator to the Pole, in both Hemispheres. By THomas BassNnetT, 
author of “A Mechanical Theory of Storms.” Octavo, illustrated, $3.00. 


IV. THE GLOBE PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD.—Compiled from the latest and 
most trustworthy authorities. (Published simultaneously in London and New York.) Octavo, over 
700 pages, with numerous maps, $2.50. The most comprehensive low-priced work ever issued. 
Vv. A COMMERCIAL TRIP WITH AN UNCOMMERCIAL ENDING.-By Georce H. Barter. 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Putnam’s New Catalogue Sent on Application. 


WE WISH THAT EVERY LADY WHO SEES 


This advertisement would read it — Some of the offers may be just what you want. 
K 3, CENTS. ted of hand Silks, Satins and Plushes preperes 
No. l FOR | | _expresly for m patchwork Assorted kage of embroidery and filling 10 
Stamped Floral or Greenaway design for embroidering. 


Handsome ne design br oreny pet Otek tek n All for 15 cents. 
No. ? . 2 FOR 15 15 CENTS. > iow to Make Home Beautiful. Handsomely illustrated. Con 














hataing 
— 7 instructions for a great variety of patchwork, including plain direc- 
sing hy Chenille embroidery, and a chapter devoted to the popular crazy patch- 
ae with numerous illustrations ; also descriptive an ‘illustrated list of nearly 1,000 patterns for various 
kinds of embroidery. 15 cents. 
CEN Sx —Manual of Needle Work. packing how to do Applique, Cretonne, Roman, 
No. mA . oli, and Mera yr Stitch, Cuties and many fe 3 Seas 3 also how to 
eH . Darned Net, etc., with complete instructions in 9 
po bn Teiting. ‘Rug Making ” yh om Seeds of useful and ornamental articles. Profusely Illustrated. 
NT 7 —Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work (with an introduction a ** JENNIE pt ”), 
No, 4 4 FOR 50 Ct Fig most complete and practical work of the kind ever issued. Over 400 illus- 
onograms, Initials, Ed Point Russe, Berlin and Shetland Wool Ap- 
i Patterns, 9 o. Handkerchief borders, Holbein work, folding Screens 
Pai - dye Towel Racks, Catch- Chair Bolste Pillow 
Lambrequins, Work Baskets, Foot Stools, Tidies and 
work. *‘ Destined to become a lead- 





y CENTS.“ —Stamping Outfit of 30 Ryeteante’ patie rns—full working size—of Birds, 
Butterflies, Flowers, Buds, =e. Sprays, Greenaway Figures, Animals, etc., 
, and plain instructions for using same. These patterns can be in- 


stantly Venn hm Ga are material and can be used a hundred times over, all for 60 cents. 
1.00. —Assorted Package of 40 Senioeme styles of silks, plushes, satins and velvets ; 
No. 0, FOR $1 hoe stripe and brocaded, put w ressly for crazy and other patchwork. Every 





Large package bright colo mbroidery silks, beautiful hand-painted silk or 
satin block (any tetas: rd order), all for $1.00. 
—--=#LOOK AT THESE COMBINATION PRICES.+=—- 


Nos. 1 and os wee | Nos. 2 and 3, . « Se 4 . . 65ec. | Nos, 4 and 6 . 81.25 
- ce 40e. | a 3 an : 1 3Be.| “ 4,5and6, . 1.75 


lan . > 2and 4 
“ tand4, | | 45e.| “ 2and5, . . © 4 : 186, Sand 6, 1.35 
“ land 5, 65c.| “ 2Qandé, :$1.05| “ 4and5, 9 23,4,5,6, . 1.90 
eB" Postage prepaid on all goods. Remit b by stamps, postal note, or coltammal letter. ay A 


W. A. CHAPMAN & CO., Portland, Conn. 
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WRITING FLUID, 


TEEL PENS 


SPENCERIAN § 





Vil. 


VIIl. 


XI. 
ES. 


NHI. 
MEV. 
XV. 


XVII. 


The 


Messrs. 


TERMs :—$} a year in advance, postage free ; 25 cents a number. Subsceri 


may remit in postal notes, or in bank checks or drafts, or by registered letters t 


CONTENTS. 


Spring. ° . . . . . FRONTISPIECE. 
Drawn by C, Morgan Mcilhenney. Engraved by Juengling 


LINES. . . ; ; ‘ WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 
An American Studio in Florence, . Hl. BUNTON FORMAN 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Drawn by TL. K. Newian, ©. Morgan MeTlhen 
ney and Goater, and frome plotocraph Enevravings by Velten. Annin, Kunz- 

and J. Clement 
Betrothed,—A Poem. : . CELIA THANXTER, 


Trajan.—A Noven, Chapters 1V., V. and VI. ; ; 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Drawn by ©(. Morgan McIthenney. Engraved 


by Miiller 
The Brownings. : : . : .° K. M. Rownanp. 
In Sorrow’s Name.—A Porw. . ; . JULIA SARGENT VISHER. 
The Gunnison Country. Stoonp Paver. . ERNEST. INGERSOLL, 
ILLUSTRATIONS Drawn be J. Harrison Mills. W. GC. Jackson, 
Preseh and Chiarle Hi. st ens Movravin by Jackson, THavinan., Annin, 
VY. Hellawell, Kunze. Tichenor, Whitehead, Varley. Gan, Wenham, or. 
Wardell and Schultz. . 
To Joeasta,.—A Porn. i » SYDNEY Hereerr Pierson, 
ILLUSTRATION, Drawn by Jesse Curtis Shepherd. 
A Boston Man.—A Story. ‘ : . . . Nora Perry. 
TAILPIECE. Drawn by George R. Halm. 


Retrospections of the American Stage.—L. and IL. Jowsn Bernarp. 


= ; ‘ LAURENCE HUrron, 
With an Introduction and Notes by : : ; 
. / BRANDER MATTHEWS 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Portraits from old engravings. 
Floribel.—A Story. . ; ‘ . , ‘ » G. A. GREEN! 
Why Wemen Should Study Shakespeare, —. ; . J. HEAR 
Hreapriece. Drawn by C, J. Taylor. 
Eros.—A Porm. . : ; . » Lotise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Tinkling Cymbals,—A Noven., Concluded, , MpGar FAWCETT 


Recent Literature, : . . ; 
Essays, Dictionary, Poetry and Fiction. 
Town Talk. . a ; . ; 
The E-vhibition of Wood Engrarings and‘ Obermann.” 
Salmagundi, : . : ‘ : . : : : 
HER VOICE.—A Sonnet. . FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
THE SHADOW,—A Poem. . ; . JouUN VANCE CHENEY. 
THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY.—A Poem. . 
ROBERTSON TROWBRIDGE. 


PRO AND CON,—A POEM. . : . Davip L. Prouprit. 
OVER THE FERRY.—A Poem. . ; , ROBERT BRIDGEs. 


TO MADEMOISELLE BAS-BLEU.—A Poem. 
EVELYN GREENLEAF SUTITERLAND. 
EVERY-DAY PHILOSOPHY.—A Poem. . . ; J. F. | 


General Agents of THkr MANHATTAN for Great Britain and Irelar 
MAcrARLANE & Company, 40 Charing Cross, London. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CO, 


Temple Court, New York 


Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Mail Matter 
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J.4 Fe. DAMS, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 
Sixt \ 
8! bho 
SiFAINEDG LASS 
FOR TOUSEHOL > USE, 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS. MEMORIAL TABLETS, | 
BRASS AND BRONZE | 
eer Send jor Hand-Book by Mail, | 
TO INVALIDS AND PHYSICIANS. 
,. We are headquarters for all 
_ kinds of Rolling, Reclinin 
Carrying and Commode 
Chairs, Beds, Cour ay Ss. Back 
rests. Tables Travs Com 
Thc be Reading appliances 
and general comforts for hh 
valids. Inventor, patentee and 
sol manufacturer oof Sar 
, gents Celebrated Gynecolo 
feal fb ounye ved Cope nye 
: Table, ete. Thustrate wok 
— free 
‘ho. FL. St RGENT, 816 Broadway, New York, 
ench China and Fine Porcelain at Low Prices, 
= French China Dinner Sets, 14) pieces. x30 00 
Wi Frene *h China Te ‘Sets, HH pieces 7 50 
( il rench China Te a Sets Hi pieces s 50 
ly De i sa Sets. Eb pies 
yer 4 Vhite 
White Poreelain Dinner Sets, 100 piece 
S tted Parlor Lamps, Brass M’ntec, complet: 
Liso ALE HOUSE FURNISIDING GOODs. 
ed Catalogue and Price List) n me a free i " il 
pplication. Estimates furnis he ’ th \ thus 
‘ f i th see 
Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. " he ccdbcioiga 
rssecurely packed and placed on Car or Steamer x of 1 fit 
charge. Sent CO. Door PLO. Money Order 
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DECKER] | Aes 
| BROTHERS’ (Constable & (So. 
a a PIA NOS $+ PARIS NOVEI 


PIANO. 


EECBRELAERS’ 


TOILET «SOAPS. 





UNRIVALLED, BOTH IN QUALITY 
ANDO PERFUME, 


Ty “1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 
ES , _ 
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GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
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SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND 


CHICKERING & SONS, 

















